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Community Development (launching of PACD, 1956 EO. 156) 


Local Autonomy (Barrio Charter, 1959, R.A. 2370) (Decentrali 
zation Act, R.A. 5185; Chairman, Joint Local Government 
Reform Commission, 1969-1972) 


Science Development (Magna Charta of Science, 1959 R.A. 
2067) 


Economic Diplomacy and Career Development (as Vice-President 
and concurrently Secretary of Foreign Affairs) ; 


Electoral Reform (Revised Election Code, R.A. 6388) 
Rural Electrification (National Electrification Administration Act, 


1969, R.A. 6038) and initiator of the MORESCO: Misamis 
Oriental Rural Electric Service Cooperative) 


Constitutional Reform (Constitutional Convention Act of 1971, 
R.A. 6132) 


With admiration, respect and affection, and the hope that many 
more Filipinos would emulate his exemplary leadership in our 
struggle for national development, amidst grudging popular accept- 
ance of innovative political leadership, increasing ideological con- 
frontations, and warlord politics. 
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PREFACE 


Nationalism and activism are breaking down the 
ideological consensus and complacency of our tradition- 
bound political elite. From an age of ideological unity, 
if not ideological naivete as well, we are entering the 
age of ideological diversity and confrontation. If our 
leaders in all walks of life respond to this ferment of 
ideas with timely and positive actions, we can transform 
our society’s alarming tensions into creative adaptations 
for the enduring welfare of all Filipinos. 


Rather than react with fear and obstinacy to the 
clamor for change, it will do us well as a nation to rise 
above sluggish thinking, accustomed nonchalance, and de- 
fensive reflexes. We must think hard and clearly. We 
must make the necessary sacrifices of some cherished 
beliefs and customary comforts. We must do what we 
say in our speeches and in our laws. Now, when there 
is time to think, to articulate and to act — before the 
deluge of unreason and violence destroys us all indis- 
criminately. 


In this volume, I have collected the materials that 
exemplify our contemporary age of ideological diversity 
and confrontation. As reference points I have included 
such otherwise progressively-worded documents, produced 
by our largely conservative political elite, as the present 
Constitution, the platforms of the Nacionalista Party and 
the Liberal Party, and Joint Resolution No. 2 of the 
Congress. I then present the emerging ideologies: Com- 
munism, National Democracy, Socialism, Social Democ- 
racy, National and Social Democratic Republic, the Wel- 
fare State, and their variants, in the very words of their 
proponents. Preceding the various ideological state- 
ments is a brief comparative study of six emerging ideo- 
logies written by Noe Baga, one of my seminar students 
when I was a visiting lecturer at the Ateneo de Manila 
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University, in 1968-1969, while yet a full-time professor 
at the University of the Philippines, 

The opening part of the volume consists of three of 
my essays which are closely interrelated. The first is 
an. “Evaluation of Our Political System.” Here I attempt 
a developmental and comparative analysis of our much 
derided and often condemned political system, using as 
measures of its strengths and weaknesses five capabilities 
of political systems: (1) the extractive capability, (2) 
the regulative capability, (3) the distributive capability, 
(4) the symbolic capability, and (5) the responsive cap- 
ability. My second essay is on/‘Nationalism and Deve- 
lopment,” in which I present a definition of Filipino na- 
tionalism, a rough classification of nationalists, and the 
goals, impact and unfinished tasks of nationalism. In my 
third essay, I assess “The Prospects for Revolution” in 
the Philippines in the context of repeated and familiar 
predictions of a violent national upheaval and of an on 
going rebellion in Luzon and civil disorder in Mindanao. 
While discounting the feasibility and imminence of a re- 
volution — defined as ‘fa rapid fundamental and violent 
domestic change in the dominant values and myths of a 
society, in its political institutions, social structure, lead- 
ership, and government activity and policies” — I analyze 
the situation as changing and dynamic, as in fact the 
various emerging ideologies and their corresponding mass 
organization and student activism emphatically. illustrate. 


The book ends with my fourth and concluding: beet 
“Ensuring the Implementation or the New ye 


tional Convention that some observers have ¢ 
exaggeratedly, “our last hope for a. peace 
presumably to enable us to find more ef 
to our problems of integration, stability, ee opment ¢ 
welfare. Although, the Convention may be | ess nan th 
dramatic billing would suggest, it still is the most s: gn 
ficant national reform activity that promises to inc sons 
rate some of the most necessary progressive chang 
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our government and society that may be culled from the 
emerging ideologies in contemporary Philippines. . 
However, beyond embodying new ideals and realloca- 
tions of values, power and resources in our society, on 
paper, I strongly feel that, “to be truly progressive and 
responsive, the new Constitution must build into the pol- 
itical system an internal capability for innovation and 
renewal of our political goals, institutions and practices 
by a restructuring of the underlying social and political 
forces in our society.” To do this, I offer seven specific 
reforms. If the Convention fails to bring about basic 
reforms by itself or because it fails to have its draft 
Constitution ratified by the people, itis conceivable that 
not long afterward, if no basic reforms are instituted, 
‘a revolutionary situation could develop from the mount- 
ing hardships and despair of the people, from the cumu- 
lative inadequacies of the government, and from the in- 
creasing promise and capability of those who woune over- 
throw the existing political system.” fey 


—f¥or their diagnosis of our national problems and 
for the deliverance and renewal that they offer our nation, 
against the dire alternative of revolution that lurks’ be- 
hind in the event of failure in instituting peaceful re- 
forms, our present and emerging ideologies deserve the 
serious consideration of every concerned Filipino. 


Strangely enough, I became more deeply interested 
in Philippine ideologies while teaching in the United 
States. Initially, it came with the perspective afforded 
me when teaching the politics of developing countries at 
Brooklyn College of the City University of New York in 
1965-1966. Upon my return, I began collecting the docu- 
ments in this book and used them at a graduate seminar 
on the problems of Philippine politics. While I was again 
a Visiting Professor of Political Science, this time at Yale 
University, the violent student demonstrations in 1970 


occurred in Manila. As a disturbed expatriate in New 
Haven, teaching Southeast Asian politics, I followed the 
dramatic events in our homeland. Beyond writing letters 
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to the editor of the Manila Times, 1 made the evaluation 
study, “The Prospects for Revolution,” which 1 delivered 
in lectures to American and Asian students in Indiana 
and Boston, and later, upon returning, to Filipino groups 
in Manila, Tagaytay and Davao, My work in the Consti- 
tutional Convention has given me more opportunities to 
pursue my interest in ideologies and their influence on 
political behavior. 


I wish to thank the men and institutions that pro- 
vided me the papers and documents in this book. I also 
wish to express my gratitude to all those whp, in one 
way or another, helped me write and improve my own 
incorporated articles. This book is my modest contribu- 
tion to the efforts of many Filipinos, quite a few of them 
still in their youth, to bring about a wider popular aware- 
ness, a more detailed knowledge, and a deeper understand- 
ing of Filipino politics, nationalism, and the ideologies 
emerging around us — the better to do, each in his own 
way, what needs to be done — now. 


Jeri Wis As 
Manila 
April 9, 1972 
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AN EVALUATION OF OUR POLITICAL 
SYSTEM* 


By Jose Veloso Abueva 


FEW months ago, I spoke before a national con- 

ference of municipal treasurers. During the open 
forum, one of the delegates asked me: “In view of the fast 
deteriorating situation in our country, can we say that our 
democracy is a failure?” Similar questions have been 
asked by students and citizens, and, of course, almost daily, 
one reads or hears about pessimistic evaluations of con- 
ditions in the country, particularly economie and political, 
and about dire predictions of impending revolution or na- 
tional disaster. 


My stock preface in answering such questions as the 
one quoted above is to say that, as a professor, I wish 
I had one semester to give my response, I say this not 
only to relieve the tension of the moment but also because 
a truthful answer would require a serious and complex 

‘analysis. But with the limited time I have on these oc- 
easions, all I end up saying is that we must go beyond 
personal and piecemeal impressions and assume both a 
developmental and a comparative perspective. Very brief- 
ly, I then cite the comparative stability, legitimacy, 
and responsiveness of our political system compared with 
those of most developing countries in the world today. 


In teaching “The Politics of Developing Nations,” one 
of my courses here and in the United States, I have learned 
that, in the consensus of political scientists, among the 
more than 80 developing countries of Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America, there are less than ten 
working democracies, and the Philippines is one of them. 
I hardly have to add that even in the older democracies 


“This is a revised version of the original article POLITICS 
CONTINUITY AND CHANGE published in The Manila Chronicle, 
Apri] 21, 1969. 
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and industrialized countries the elemental problems of na- 
tional integration and law and order are far from being 
solved. Perhaps, these problems are never permanently 
soluble, for many national problems are of a continuing 
nature, and solutions breed still other problems. 


In this attempt to assess our recent political past and to 
outline the shape of political things in the near future, I 
shall use the concepts of “political development” and 
“political capabilities.’ In doing so, we need to consider 
both the continuities and the discontinuities (change) in 
our political and social life. 


By our “political development” I mean the increasing. 
capacity of our political system to achieve our goals and 
solve our problems as a nation. We manifest this capacity 
by making appropriate decisions, by devising workable 
solutions and by carrying them out with reasonable ef-— 
ficiency and effectiveness. To be able to make any respon- 
sible judgment about our political development, we, there- 
fore, have to inquire into our national goals and problems 
and the extent to which we, as a people, mainly throug 
our government, have coped with them. The “politica 
system” refers not only to our government but also to 
parties, factions, and other private individuals and groups, — 
even foreigners, who interact with those in our Boveriinen 
in the exercise of power, rule and authority. 7 


¢- 

By “political capability,” I mean Almond and Powell's : 
concept of the performance of a political system, or what it — 
actually does in its social and international environment. 
Many of the analyses and judgments being made concern 
the inner workings of the government and other political 
groups and institutions. What I would like to emphasize 
here are the effects or consequences of all political decisions 
and actions insofar as they affect our country and people at 
home and, only incidentally, our external relations. 


Almond and Powell identify five kinds of bollteas 
capabilities: (1) the extractive capability; (2) the 
regulative capability: (3) the distributive capability; (4) 
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the symbolic capability; and (5) the responsive capability. 


I shall try to use these measures of the performance of 
our political system singly and in combination. 


1. Our Extractive Capability 


The question here is how well has our political sys- 
tem drawn material and human resources from our society 
and from the international community. This capability is 
basic because upon it depends the other capabilities of our 
political system. Among the indicators that we can use 
are the levels of taxation, the efficiency of tax collection, 
and the willingness of our people io contribute to the gov- 
ernment in ways other than taxes. 


Studies in comparative taxation indicate that, de- 
spite what we think and feel about taxes, we are one of 
the least taxed peoples in the underdeveloped world. In 
countries like Egypt, Burma, Kenya, Uganda, Thailand, 
India, and Pakistan — as underdeveloped as our own if not 
more so — individual taxpayers are paying proportionately 
more taxes than our people for the maintenance of public 

-services. It is a commonplace that our property assess- 
ments are unrealistically low and that we are rather in- 
genious in dodging the tax collectors — often with their 
connivance, of course. Even the measurement of tax col- 
lection efficiency is deceptive, because the tax agencies re- 
port only the increase in tax collection of the current year 
compared with previous years, and not the increase in 
payment in relation to the total potential payments. 


In yet another way, our extractive capability is low: 
some 70 per cent of our taxes are daily being paid in- 
directly by the citizens, on consumer goods and serv- 
ices. Partly because many in our largely agrarian economy 
do not work in organizations, which frees them from the 
withholding tax, thousands of middle-and-high-income 
citizens evade income taxes. Press publicity of tax pay- 
ments is just beginning to compel our national politicians 
to pay their taxes as they should. 


The predominance of indirect taxation and tax evasion 
shifts the burden of government support to the low income 
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people, the most numerous members of society, and de- 
prives the government of much of the resources it sorely 
needs. The untold amount of potential revenues lost 
through smuggling is another indicator of our low extrac- 
tive capability. 


It is impossible to measure how much revenues and 
other government resources are being diverted to private 
hands through graft and corruption and mismanagement. 
Even the many who have been involved in these practices, 
as offenders or victims, can hardly imagine how much is 
being extracted without benefit, in fact to the positive 
detriment, of the government, in terms of siphoned re- 
sources. | 


The total government outlay has increased from P282 
million in 1946 to P2.9 million in 1968, a rise from six per 
cent to 11.7 per cent as a ratio to G.N.P. But, on the 
average, the government outlays from 1954 to 1968 repre 
sent only slightly over 10 per cent of G.N.P. A survey 
- published by Yale University in 1964 indicated that in 
the expenditures of the national government as a penal 
age of G.N.P., the Filipinos spent only 9.2% as against 
that of India (11.8%), Japan (18.6%), Thailand (18.9%). 
Uganda (16.3%), Kenya (26.8%), Burma (23.4%), Egypt 
(26.7%), and Israel (33.5%). 


At the international level, we have “extracted,” a 
1952-1958 alone, $490 M of foreign assistance, of which 
$448 M came from the United States and $32.4 M from 
the United Nations. —_— 


II. Our Regulative Capability ‘oor 


By this we refer to the ability of our political system 
to control the behavior of individuals and groups in the 
country — ultimately through the legitimate use, or threat 
of, coercion. In this regard we might ask who are subject 
to effective government regulation, in what areas of in-— 
dividual and collective activities, how frequently or in- 
tensely, and how effectively? {, 
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According to the statutes, ordinances and rules, many 
aspects of our lives are subject to state regulation, in our 
homes and at work, as individuals and as members of 
organizations of every kind, from birth to death, However, 
the effectiveness of government or legal regulation is often- 
times severely curtailed, as in the case of poor taxation and 
the high incidence of lawlessness, criminality, and official 
corruption. There is rampant violation of laws against 
smuggling, illegal possession of firearms, dynamite fishing, 
kaifgin, squatting and official misconduct. 


In Central Luzon and in a few other places, the ef- 
fective regulators of citizen conduct are not public authori- 
ties but private armies or bandits. It is said that there 
are more private security guards in the country than the 
combined Armed Forces, which goes to show that the state 
is rather inadequate in providing security to life and pro- 
perty. 


Elsewhere, I have offered some hypotheses on some so- 
cial, cultural and political factors which could be related to 
the recent upsurge of criminality and violence in the 
country, again indicating a low regulative capacity of the 
political system. The reader will undoubtedly find some of 
the statements familiar, for many thoughtful leaders, writ- 
ers and citizens have expressed similar ideas and beliefs. » 


Various crimes are being committed, perhaps, in the 
belief that the culprits can get away with their unlawful 
acts, because they themselves or their powerful patrons 
can “fix things up” (ma-areglo) with impunity. — 


According to the rather prevalent concept of palakasan, 
a really powerful or influential person is able to circumvent 
or set aside the law. Partly to validate their perceived sta- 
tus and power, some highly-placed persons act as if they 
were above the law. They may also accommodate the unlaw- 
ful appeals of their clients or constituents, thus further 
encouraging the commission of crimes. The presumed im- 
munity to arrest or conviction enjoyed by wayward sons 
of some prominent citizens supports the belief that the 
law is not applied with impartial justice. 
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Related to the belief that infractions of the law may 
be subject to ereglo, is the perceived corruptibility of some 
policemen, constabulary, lawyers, and judges. To escape ar- 
rest or conviction becomes, to some people, simply a a 
of paying the right persons the desired price. 


Unreasonable laws, which are known to be commonly 
violated — usually for a price — encourage public cynicism 
which in turn exacerbates violations of all kinds of laws, 
including the truly reasonable ones. (Examples of unrea- 
sonable laws are those limiting election expenses and cam- 
paigns and driving speed and the tariff on automobiles.) 


The high cost, long delays, personal inconvenience, and 
embarrassment entailed in many criminal cases favor the 
offenders and prejudice the offended parties. m 


Coupled with the concept that certain criminal offenses 
are actually, or ought to be, a private matter between the 
persons and families concerned, is the concept of pakiusap 
(nothing is so grievous between reasonable and kindhearte 
men that it cannot be settled amicably without i 
to the court or the law). This brand of “common lay > 
puts a premium on simply avoiding being caught or de- 
tected as the offender, or on an out-of-court areglo in t 
event of being unluckily discovered. i+i9) Dae 


Some of the acts which the law defines as crimina 
or unlawful are not at all considered that way by cert: 
people. They, therefore, continue perpetrating these acts 
in their honest belief that, at any rate, they are not hai 
ing anyone by their individual acts, ramet of the se are 


been a traditional occupation. It is aan aeA, . ofc U 
that there are many willful violators of the Ta Ket ; 


Behind many illegal or corrupt Pee ee 
public property is the concept that what is “p 
to no one or, alternatively, that it belongs 
Jn any event what is public may, therefore, be 


— — to ‘ 
for private use, especially if done discreetly or 
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care, The sheer prevalence of legally corrupt practices be- 
comes, to some extent, the very justification for their per- 
petration. 


Officials who misuse public property unwittingly en- 
courage others to emulate them. 


The existence of thousands of firearms in the posses- 
sion of citizens and their display by authority figures, for 
example during elections, contributes to the commission 
of crimes of violence. 


Some adult criminals and juvenile delinquents pro- 
bably perceive their peer models as possessing great pro- 
wess, prestige and glamour, and see them glorified by the 
movies, newspapers and magazines. 


Certain and swift justice meted out by dissident or 
extra-legal authorities, as in Central Luzon, in contrast 
to the perennial uncertainty and delays and costliness of 
the legal machinery of justice, lends legitimacy to the 
former and promotes the extension of extra-legal power 
and authority. 


Yet there are many other facets of the regulative 
picture. We do have a highly competitive political life, 
because and/or despite the efforts of Congress, the courts, 
and the Commission on Elections to regulate it. Most Fili- 
pinos enjoy freedom of thought, worship, expression, as- 
sociation and movement, and this large fact needs to be 
emphasized as no mean blessing in a world of widespread 
repression of universal human rights. By and large, our 
mass media are still free. They are reputedly one of the 
freest in the world. Some would also say they are one of 
the most licentious and “inventive.” 


III. Our Distributive Capability 


We mean by this the ability of our political system 
to allocate benefits to individuals and groups in our so- 
ciety, in the form of goods, services, honors, statuses and 
opportunities. We need to know the quantity, quality and 
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mportance of the benefite, and who receive them, We 
should aleo know the relationship between individual needa 
and the government's distribution of the benefite to mast 
these needs. 


We have already cited our low levels of government 
resources as a measure of our extractive capability. These 
in turn act as a constraint on the amount and quality of 
benefits which the government can distribute to the peo 
ple. Our government has spent only an average of P1658 
billion every year from 1958 to 1967. Functionally, this is 
Classified as follows: 


Functions 
Economic Development 
Social Development 
National Defense 
General Government 


Debt Service A 
Annual Average P1,580.0 100.00% 
Included under “economic development” are agricul- 


cations, and commerce and industry. “Social 


ture and natural resources, transportation and i 
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and equipment, undermining merit standards — in short, 
taking on increasingly varied and specialized governmental 
functions without the wherewithal to be reasonably effec- 
tive in many of them. 


In a developmental sense, however, our government 
has contributed significantly to our postwar economic 
growth. Right after the war, it marshalled the resources 
necessary for national rehabilitation and reconstruction and 
the restoration of law and order, Government contributions 
to economic recovery and expansion have taken the form 
of provision of infra-structure facilities, social overhead 
and technical services, the formulation and exccution of fis- 


cal, monetary and credit policies, and the support of econ- 
omic nationalism. 


The government has vigorously promoted industrializa- 
tion by the allocation of scarce foreign exchange at subsi- 
dized rates, by tax exemptions for “new and necessary” in- 
dustries, by reserving the market to domestic producers, 
and by extending credit to businessmen—all of which have 
also promoted Filipino entrepreneurship and the forma- 
tion of Filipino capital. 


With these governmental inputs, the private enterprise 
system has been able to achieve the economic growth in- 
dicated by steady increase in physical volume of produc- 
tion, particularly in manufacturing, and in G.N.P., while 
keeping prices relatively stable until recent years. 


Notwithstanding all these, our country is still under- 
developed (having a per capita income of less than $300; 
actually only P490 or a little over $120). Based on an 
estimated population of 35,883,000 in mid-1968, the per 
capita G.N.P. for that year was P490 at 1955 prices; econ- 
omic growth was estimated at 6.3 per cent. The country 
being still predominantly agrarian, agriculture contri- 
buted one-third of the national income in 1968 (P28 bil- 
lion), with manufacturing contributing 17 per cent. Five 


out of ten persons in the labor force were engaged in 
agriculture. 
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Even in relation to the national goals authoritatively 
set by succeeding administrations, let alone the grandiose 
ones promised by individual political leaders, the over- 
all achievement has been quite low. Capital accumulation 
and investments are grossly short of official targets, which 
are usually unrealistic. One consequence is the inability of 
the economy, in the face of a yearly population growth of 
3.5 per cent, to absorb additions to the labor force. Total 
unemployment (854,000 or 7.2 per cent of the labor force 
in May, 1966) has lately been accompanied by declining 
real wages. 


That the citizenry is well aware of their persistent 
problems is shown by national surveys. In a 1955 study 
the respondents ranked unemployment, inflated living 
costs and lack of community improvements as the top 
three problems. In 1959, a survey revealed these to be the 
greatest categories of personal fears: economic (38%), 
family (80%), health (25%), and world _ situation 
(23%). In the 1963 study, high prices, unemployment, low 
income and lack of rice were cited as reasons for discon- 
tent. 


Of increasing political significance is the fact that 
while Filipino society allows upward social mobility, gross 
inequalities in welfare abound in an environment of rising — 
expectations. By and large, economic progress has skipped 
the rural people and many who belong to the urban working 
class. The gaps between the upper and lower classes and 
between the urban and rural areas appear to be closing 
somewhat, although they could again increase. we 


A survey of family incomes in 1966 revealed that 
59.5 per cent of all family households had yearly incomes 
of less than P2,000 (76% in 1962). In fact, close to 29.3 
per cent of all families (about 50% in 1962) had incomes 
under P1,000. Only 37.8 per cent of all families (22.5 per 
cent in 1962) belong to the middle income group receiving 
from P2,000 to less than P10,000. A meagre 2.6 per cent 
(.14% in 1962) of all families fall under the high income 
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category of P10,000 and above, The same survey showed the 
income gap between the urban and the rural areas. 


Inasmuch as we have accepted the government’s as- 
sumed role in directing, promoting and regulating economic 
and social development, the low levels of public revenues 
and expenditures are disappointing. When there is not much 
to distribute, even if all of the benefits were channeled to 
those who need them most the results would still be 
minimal. 


The disparity in opportunities between urban and rural 
areas is, of course, illustrated by discrepancies in health, 
education and other welfare services and in infrastructure 
facilities such as roads, ports, and power. Even greater 
is the gap between the urban elite and middle class on the 
one hand and so-called cultural minorities, the Muslims 
and hill-peoples in tribal areas, on the other, despite the 
increasing personal and institutional contacts between the 
latter and the lowland Christians. 


Despite the restraints upon it, the Philippines is a 
fairly open society. Opportunities for upward social and 
economic mobility are being gradually afforded by educa- 
tion, business, the professions, the bureaucracy, politics, 
the military, and to a lesser extent, the labor unions, On 
account of the more rapid social, economic and political 
changes taking place in the urban areas, particularly in 
Manila, opportunities for improving one’s status, and the 
belief that one can rise through achieyement, are much 
greater there than in the rural areas, where two-thirds 
of the population live and work. 


Our economic and social problems are in themselves 
“nolitical,”’ because of popular expectations of governmental 
initiative and assistance in their solution, in contrast to 
the resistance to the needed taxation. Quite naturally, 
political leaders and parties vie with each other in pledg- 
ing themselves to fulfill those expectations. 


We cannot increase the distributive capability of our 
political system without enlarging its extractive and re- 
gulative capabilities substantially. 


if POLITION, NATIONALASM AND BMERGING IDROLOGINS 


1V. Our Symbolic Capability 


Ry thie we refer to “the rate of effective symbolic 
flow from the political system into the society and the 
international environment.” We can only approximate or 
extimate thie by: (1) how our people’s beliefs, attitudes, 
and aspirations are positively affected by affirmations of 
national values by our leaders, by nationalistic symbols and 
ceremonies, and statements of official policy or intent; and 
(2) the extent to which our leaders can gain the people’s 
cooperation and acceptance of policies. | 


Commentators have expressed the need for more na- 
tional unity and discipline, as well as civic consciousness, 
Our observed low extractive and regulative capabilities are 
relevant here. 


Certainly, one of the most potent forces now els 
harnessed by our government and civic leaders is national- 
ism. I define nationalism here as a loosely concerted move- 
ment to define and advance our national interest so that 
ethnic Filipinos can fully realize their political and economic 
independence and discover and assert i ic = 
Asian identity. 


Politically, nationalistic symbols have been emy oyed. : 
in an effort to unite citizens from all over the archipelago 
by giving them greater participation in their national an 
local governments, as voters and as beneficiaries of Ov- 
ernment services. A consistent ideal of most nationalists 
and. Ghaoegh ies neihet aaa 
And through its institutions, an ix 
minority has moved to abolish iniquitous asy 
Phibppines’ relations with the United Stat tes. 
a Palisa ee Tr 
the Philippines, trade, “ aint 
cultural affairs. 


oe omevent ag 
Economically, the most aggressive alm of mationaiem 
has been to Filipinize or dealienate our economic life. 
Filipinos have worked to industrialize thelr predominantly 
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agrarian economy to fulfill their constitutional objectives 
concerning Filipino ownership of the national patrimony 
and the operation of public utilities, to encourage the cap- 
italization of Filipino entrepreneurs, and to curb discrim- 
ination by foreign business firms against Filipino em- 
ployees. Some nationalists have worked toward basic agra- 
rian reforms not only for the sake of social justice but 
also to hasten agricultural and industrial growth. 


Culturally, nationalism has consciously promoted the 
development and spread of the national language and the 
Tagalog movie industry, the revival and appreciation of 
folk music and dances and the cultivation of the graphic 
arts with native themes. In support of the political ob- 
jectives of nationalism, official and private. groups have 
devoted themselves to research and writing on the cultural 
and historical roots of Filipino nationalism, with emphasis 
on the Reform Movement and the Philippine Revolution. 


Some progress can also be cited in domestic political 
relations. Filipinos are proud of their democratic institu- 
tions, particularly as they look around the underdeveloped 
world. Consequently, nationalistic pride and democratic 
convictions have been brought to bear upon those politi- 
cians who would subvert the people’s will. Political and 
civic leaders and militant students have stressed the wel- 
fare of the nation (ang kabutihan ng bayan) amidst poli- 
tical and administrative wrong-doing and citizen violation 
of laws on smuggling and property. 


Goaded by the agitations of articulate spokesmen and 
intense competition, politicians have tried to respond to 
citizen demands, even to the extent of illegally diverting 
government resources. One outcome has been a popular 
sense of belonging and interdependence: another, a popu- 
lar sense of electoral potency. Thus, nationalism, political 
participation, and nationhood reinforce each other in our 
political development. 


There are healthy signs, among them the mounting 
student demonstrations, that adult leaders and citizens 
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will be increasingly compelled to honor their symbolic 
commitments to God and country. 


V. Our Responsive Capability 


This is a relationship between the demands and sup- 
ports (inputs) that go into our political system and the 
resulting decisions, actions, services or benefits (outputs) 
to meet those pressures. We might ask to whom is our 
political system responsive, in what ways, and to what 
extent? Let us consider a few direct and indirect measures 
of responsiveness. 


Since independence, in 1946, the legitimacy, stability 
and responsiveness of our political system have passed a 
series of tests. Except for the Communist-Huk rebellion, 
and the current social unrest there had been little serious 
challenge to the authority of the national government. 
None of the cultural minorities had actively tried to 
secede until 1971. 


In contrast to five other countries in Asia — Thailand, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia and South Vietnam — the 
military in the Philippines has not only respected civilian 
supremacy but has also been regularly employed to help 
ensure free and honest elections. It has been used as well 
to suppress the Communist-Huk conspiracy and other law- 
less elements, although legitimate complaints of abuse of 
authority have been made against the constabulary. 


Political and governmental processes have operated 
within constitutional bounds, thanks to the press, civie or- 
ganizations, and to the Supreme Court which has been 
vigilant in restraining and reversing unconstitutional acts. 
Twice, the Vice-President has succeeded to office upon the 
death of the President, with the full acceptance of political 
leaders and citizens alike. | 


For all its shortcomings, the incipient two-party sys- 
tem has made possible the alternation of the major par- 
ties, and the defeat of an incumbent President four times 
in 25 years. Together with the turnover of legislators and 
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local officials, this indicates our highly competitive and 
responsive politics, given the demands upon it. 


In precept and practice, the ideal of bureaucratic or 
administrative responsibility to the Chief Executive and 
the Congress is generally accepted by Filipinos. Accord. 
ingly, the people have a sense of democratic control over 
their leaders — a feeling that, despite all odds, their po- 
litical system is somehow responsive to most of them. 

Although articulate Filipinos have been severely cri- 
tical of the malfunctioning of their democracy, available 
measures record its general approval by the people. During 
the Magsaysay administration (1954-1957), 60 per cent 
of the respondents in a national survey said “Yes” to this 
query: “In general, do you think that democracy is work- 
ing out as well as could be expected in a nation such as the 
Philippines?” Another study, in 1963, reported that 71 
per cent believed the government could help them solve 
their problems and that 58 per cent sensed the government 
had already begun to do so. 


A survey of “middle civil servants” I made in 1966 dis- 
closed that “democratic ideals and institutions” were re- 
garded by them as the second most highly prized object of 
national pride. Evidently, the top position which my sur- 
vey respondents gave to “democratic ideals and institu- 
tions” is in relation to the well-known political instability 
and the authoritarian ideologies of some Asian countries. 
More important, it suggests that a great deal of consen- 
sus on democratic ideals and basic procedures (popular 
sovereignty, civil liberties, elections, majority rule, etc.) 
probably exists among Filipinos. Presumably, this is largely 
a result of more than half a century of political education, 
and actual experience in choosing leaders, bargaining with 
them, and resolving some political crises. 


The “democratic syndrome” is again evident when 


85 to 90 per cent of my informants affirmed the follow- 
ing statements: 


“By and large, our elections have been free and honest, 
in spite of the reported tases of violence and fraud’; 
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“You can depend upon the Supreme Court to uphold 
the rule of law or the supremacy of the Constitution’; and 


“On the whole newspapers do more good than harm.” 


Seven out of ten agreed that “the Armed Forces have 
abiding faith in the supremacy of civilian rule over the mili- 
tary,” a statement backed by the fact that the Philippines 
is one of the few Asian countries which have not exper- 
ienced military domination or takeover. Also, some two- 
thirds disagreed with the statement that most citizens “are 
too poor and ignorant to vote intelligently.” 


Yet the obverse of our success in working out a bor- 
rowed Western constitutional democracy, basically Amer- 
ican, is also projected in the top three objects of national 
shame, namely: 


“Graft and corruption in government.” 
“Political partisanship and interference,” and 


“Tack of civic consciousness, national discipline and 
nationalism.” 


“Nakahihiya” (shameful or disgraceful), many in- 
formed Filipinos would say of these among themselves. 
Moreover, 82 per cent of my informants agreed with the 
lament: “The trouble with a democracy is that we spend 
too much time and money arguing and too little time for 
the work that must be done.” 


Some of our national problems today may be said to 
stem partly from the relative success of our political sys- 
tem in keeping politicians and bureaucrats responsive to 
the people’s wishes and importunities. This responsive 
capability has sometimes been called an “excess of dem- 
ocracy.” And yet, even the inefficiencies, nepotism, spoils, 
and corruption, which have been moralistically condemned 
as unrelieved evils, might have also contributed to the res- 
ponsiveness and viability of our young Republic. = —-_— 


On the whole, the Filipinos are highly politicized: Cons- 
cious of their bargaining influence through their votes, and 


. 
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encouraged by the competitiveness of local and national 
elections, they rarely hesitate to approach politicians — 
with particularistic (narrow and personal) requests. These 
quickly become pressures on the bureaucrats for employ- 
ment, services, benefits, or exemptions from the law and’ 
rules. 


However, most citizens in the provinces are still amor- 
phous masses which are poorly integrated with the func- 
tioning of the Congress and the bureaucracy. Unorgan- 
ized as members of associations with common interests, and 
unable to perceive their individual problems and interests’ 
in terms of policy changes, they are often ineffectual in 
influencing legislation. 


In their relatively undifferentiated and loosely inte- 
grated state, most citizens can neither effectively assert: 
the necessary policy demands nor provide adequately the 
required public scrutiny and support needed by a well- 
functioning democracy. Unorganized and undisciplined in. 
their participation in administrative decision-making, they 
tend to lower the capacity of the bureaucracy for achieving. 
program results. 


What should be the duties and responsibilities of citi. 
zens in our democratic political system? In my cited study 
the respondents gave a revealing answer. They collectively 
stressed the passive “subject role’ (obedience to law and 
authority) over the active “participant role” (political 
and civic participation) of the citizens. Accordingly, they 
mentioned most frequently these three ideal attributes: 1) 
“obey laws and help enforce them,” 2) “pay taxes,’ and 
3) “be loyal, patriotic.” 


The first is related to the cited problem of “law- 
lessness and criminality”; the second brings to mind the 
cited problem of “low tax payment and collection” caused. 
by rampant tax evasion most evident among educated non- 
salaried professionals; the third is linked with the first 
in such forms as government corruption, smuggling, and 
purchase and sale of smuggled goods. 
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My informants were unconsciously saying that be- 
fore our citizens can be really made to perform their vital 
“participant role’ in our democracy, more has to be done 
to divert them from their engrossing “parochial role” (pri- 
vate activity in the context of primary groups) to their 
“subject role.” It takes effective (organized and sustained) 
political participation by the citizens to make the political 
system truly responsive to their needs and interests. 


On balance, several political institutions have acted 
as centripetal forces helping the people focus on the nation 
at large and feel the responsiveness of the government. 
Foremost among them is the Presidency, followed by the 
nationally-elected Senate, the district-based House of Rep- 
resentatives and, to a much lesser extent, the Supreme 
Court. The national bureaucracy and the Armed Forces 
have been solvents of regional differences, common ladders 
of social mobility and are symbols of nationhood. The 
national policies and programs in education, health, public 
works, agricultural extension and community development, 
despite their many shortcomings, have contributed to the 
elemental consensus underlying the relative political unity 
and stability of the Philippines. The cultural minorities 
are being attended to by the Commission on National In- 
tegration and the Presidential Assistant on Cultural 
Minorities, although much more could be done for them. 


The measured grant of autonomy to local governments, 
along with national grants-in-aid to barrio councils under 
the community development program, promises to spread 
a meaningful awareness of the interrelations between local 
community concerns and national public affairs. <— 


Overlapping the government apparatus are the antiga 
al political parties. Their unifying force, however, is 
weakened by their personality-centeredness, by faction- 
alism and by their all too frequent shifting of members 
back and forth. For the educated citizens in the cities and 
large towns, a growing number of interest groups, volun- 
tary agencies and professional associations also provide a 
centralizing effect. To the degree that they can success+ 
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fully influence national policy they will become more ef- — 
fective as institutions for national integration and devel 
ment, and for making the government responsive. 


VI. The Decade of the 1970’s and 1980’s 
As we look ahead self-critically to the next decade, 
it is good to know and remind ourselves of the consensus 
among scholars in comparative politics concerning the Fi. 
lipino political system in relation to other political systems 
around the less developed world. 


’ In “The Politics of Developing Areas,’ Almond and 
“Coleman chose the Filipino polity as the type-model for 
“political democracy.” Such classification and description, 
» or their equivalents, can be better appreciated against 
the arrays of developing countries which comprised the 
universe of some published studies. Thus Almond and 
Coleman counted only seven Afro-Asian polities, includ- 
ing the Philippines, as “competitive,” while classifying ae 
Afro-Asian polities as “authoritarian.” 

Von der Mehden, in “The Politics of Developing a 
tions,” included the Philippines among the seven ‘“‘two- 
party democratic states” within the larger class consisting 
of 29 “competitive systems,” as against 16 “representative 
systems” and 38 “non-competitive systems” — a universe 
of 93 states in the underdeveloped world. 

Janowitz, in “The Military in the Political Develop- 
ment of the New States,” regards our civil-military rela- 
tions as democratic-competitive’ and our military as “a 
mark of sovereignty,” not a “dominant political bloc” or a 
“polyarchal competitive.” 

And Heady, who was once a visiting professor at U.P., 
classified our political regime and bureaucracy as “poly- 
archal competitive.” 

Many of the political patterns of the past will persist 
for a long time to come with the likelihood of only slight 
deviations, for example: 

The familistic, particularistic, factional and regional 
bases of politics especially in the rural areas; 


—_ 
; 
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Rapid population increase for some time — 
starts to decline, accompanied by a modest rate of ¢ 
omic development; 


The clash between modern administrative norms an ; 
the more conventional or customary norms which bedev 
attempts to infuse rationality, efficiency and impartiality 
in government planning and management; orth 


Civilian supremacy over the military; 9 O°) O08) 


bring 
The largely unorganized masses of the people i ne 
provinces, and the growth of organizations in the 


and big towns; | Mia er: d 
R45 7 
The open society which allows relative physica, 0 


cial and. psychic mobility of citizens; BU By 


The increasing competition for prized political pe ~ 
tions, thus giving the burgeoning electorate a sens se y! 


participation in decision-making; igqqiil ¢ 
ile Ch. SLB iz. 
ts & The improvement in political communica io 


education and the modern mass media. Barring sae majo: 
innovations, the relatively low, but expectedly low, ca cape 
bilities of our political system to extract resot ces, 
late behavior, distribute welfare, and foster. developme me! 


and >-nom’ Zi . bas ™ 3 
YT rit ni a, 
‘The quest for a Bech and aa ae a y an d 


ternational honor. . 2 woh adhe 


But change is also in the air haan on. an ome: 
international scenes. The next few years could catal, 
even more changes in the patterns we have , ust out * : 
barring a world cataclysm, baal bak, 

First of all, nationalism could deepen ‘its in 
and spread its impact to the provincial elite ‘ir 
ligentsia. This choice segment of rural soci iy may 
turn, link up with a few mass organizations to b 
a more effective influence on publie policy-maki 7 


Idealistic and militant students have tasted victo 
and power and will likely press for more and more } 
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forms outside the campus. 


With the requisite pressure and support, the 1971 
Constitutional Convention could bring about important 
changes in the goals and temper of the political system and 
in the distribution of power within the government and 
between the government and the people. It could also plug 
the many loopholes that have caused wasteful conflicts and 
unproductive inertia in the operations of the government. 


4 The rise of managerial and technical manpower in 
usiness, industry, and government will accelerate. In al- 
liance with younger financiers and politicians, the mana- 
esers and technocrats can have an impact on business and 
government decisions that could far outweigh their com- 
paratively small numbers. Professionals and social scien- 
tists, if properly tapped, can contribute more to our 
development. . 


Scientific and technological breakthroughs in agricul- 
ture and industry could generate unexpected resources, 
enabling our leaders in the future to raise more reve- 
nues for better regulation and greater distribution of ben- 
efits and services. This could, thereby, induce higher con- 
sumption and still higher production and productivity. 


For the future the big question is: can many more 
politicians rise above themselves and muster the courage 
and the will to realize the vision of the nation’s best citi- 
zens, officials and constitutional delegates? Can and will 
many more politicians commit themselves to the whole 
country and its future despite the poverty and ignorance, 
and therefore the dependency and vulnerability, of many 
voters who elect them to public office? 

In the largest sense, this is the acid test of their pro- 
fessed nationalism. 


NATIONALISM AND DEVELOPMENT* 
By Jose Veloso Abueva 


ILIPINO nationalism since independence has been 

loosely concerted movement to define and advance 
the national interest after some four centuries of Western 
colonialism. That interest, although variously perceived, 
has as its common end the fullest realization by ethnic 
Filipinos of their political and economic independence, a: 
well as the discovery and assertion of their national and 
Asian identity in a competitive world. | 


As stated earlier, politically nationalism has 
to unite citizens from all over the archipelago by g 
them greater participation in their national ant 
governments as voters and as beneficiaries of govern rT 
services. In the face of political instability, in pa 
the Communist-Huk rebellion at home, and the s 
Communism elsewhere in Asia, the early postwar 
were devoted to the restoration of law and order, 1 
struction, the expansion of the national bureaucra cy a 
the quest for national security. There were » hose 
openly denied the legitimacy and justness of Pe f 
ment and sought its overthrow in the hope of e 
a new order along socialist or communist line 
nationalists have favored constitutional demoere 
economic and cultural aims and consequences Attn na 


ism were discussed above and need not be > rep peated 
‘7 r i 


Although possibly more advanced when compa 
many new nations and states, the Philippines still 
some of their same problems in its citizenry. Th es 6 
of Filipinos are too self-sufficient in their local comm 
ties, too engrossed in the struggle for subsis i 


+ Excerpted from ASIA, a Journal published by the A 
New York, No. 9, Fall 1967; pp. "19, 
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jacking in education and information about national af- 
fairs to invest an individual stake in nationalism. Only 
those Filipinos who have obtained an education, are en- 
gaged in gainful occupation, and live in urban areas are 
likely to participate in the nationalist movement as I have 
defined it (the exceptions are the committed and activist 
reformists and radicals). A degree of education and af- 
fluence, however, is no guarantee of nationalist partici- 
pation — numerous upper and middle class Filipinos are 
too preoccupied with their parochial interests and with 
their privileged places in the status quo to bother about 
national affairs except to protect their primacy. 


~. Not necessarily mutually exclusive, the following cate- 
gories of Filipino nationalists may be identified: 


The “Ideological” Nationalists. The local usage of the 
term “nationalist” refers to this category. They are the 
persons who have assumed the role of vanguards and guard- 
ians of the national cause. As they perceive it, this includes 
full Filipinization of the economy and education, liquida- 
tion of American military bases, greater emphases on 
industrialization, agrarian reforms and an independent but 

active foreign policy. They are rather self-conscious and 
enjoy great rapport among themselves. They list among 
their contemporary heroes Claro M. Recto, Jose P. Laurel 
and Lorenzo M. Tafiada. Among them are also columnists 
and writers, professors and students at the U.P. and the 
PCC, businessmen and labor leaders, members of the 
Bisse Makabayan, the Malayang Samahan Ng Mag- 
eae (MASAKA), Lapiang Manggagawa (LM) and 
IUM. Noteworthy is their launching of the Movement 
“BE the Advancement of Nationalism (MAN), which pro- 
mises a high-level leadership and a sustained program for 


| potted its aims 

. "During the colonial era, a few of the ideological heroes 
‘ooperated with the Americans and the Japanese, but they 
have since—and for good reasons—become more critical of 


_ Filipino-American relations. They see no good and all 
‘te 


ace 
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harm for their country in a continued relation with what 
they regard as an unrehabilitated, imperialist United 
States. Their attitude tends to make them vehemently and 
intolerantly critical of fellow intellectuals, professionals — 
and leaders who hold other views on what they consider — 
in the national interest. Some go so far as to regard them= 
selves as the only true nationalists and most others “little 
brown Americans.” Cognizant of their present w 
they are engaging in mass organization or “political- as 
ization.” ah 

A number of Ideological Nationalists are socialists, but | 


some find it tactically im mprudent to disclose this fact ina 
society where socialism i frequently confused with commu- 


mae 


to free enterprise or to cooperation with the United States. 
Recto himself was most certainly a champion of the 1 <ind © 
of democratic capitalism implied in the Constitution. ia e 
fought for firmer American guarantees of military assist 
ance in the event of aggression. Although most, of t 
young Ideological Nationalists deride American assista wn 
and scholarships, a few of them would not be unw ‘llix ng 
recipients of American help. Unfortunately, beca I 
frequent convergence of views between pl 
nalists and the communists, the former have b 
pect and often harassed by security-minded off icia 
intelligencemen. As an articulate reform group inal 
conservative and inarticulate society, their part in th 
tional dialogue and reformist movement is indisper nab 
The “Pragmatic” Nationalists. Despite the nam 
ing of some Ideological Nationalists, the pele P 
leaders, administrators, professionals, business 
educators and community leaders in_ second ca 
are as genuinely concerned with the probler mS ar d pr 
of the country, They, too, are unhappy about i un 
veloped economy and the many social ills, ys 
many in their own way do their share t 
development. But they tend to be unide 
more flexible in their approach to speel 
They are more inelined to cooperate | Pater: 
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United States in mutual defense, economic aid, joint 
business ventures and technical assistance. Nonethe- 
less, many pragmatic Nationalists have joined whole- 
heartedly in efforts to remove the unfavorable features of 
Philippine relations with the United States and to forge 
stronger ties with fellow Asian nations. Several were, op- 
posed to further involvement of the Philippines in. Viet- 
nam. They have been no less assertive of Filipino indepen- 
dence and dignity, albeit with less fanfare. Among their 
ranks are those who superficially equate nationalism with 
the simple wearing of the native Filipino costume and the 
use of the national language. 


At times, irked by the abusive taunts of the Ideologi- 
cal Nationalists, the Pragmatic Nationalists have given vent 
to their own prejudices by branding their critics as subver- 
sives. The conflict between the two categories of nationalists 
is traceable partly to the growing complexity of interests 
and groups in the developing Filipino society and partly to 
the questionable superiority of alternative ideological ap- 
proaches to the nation’s multifarious problems. Though they 
are sincere and well-meaning, members of both categories 
are sometimes narrowminded and prone to opportunism: 
Leaders on both sides often fail to appreciate the basic na- 
tional problems, or, knowing them, are either unwilling or 
unable to make tough decisions and espouse unpopular re- 
medies for the national good. 


The “Casual” Nationalists. Much less conscious of 
their nationalist role are those ambitious, dedicated and 
productive Filipinos who on the surface take no active in- 
terest in the nation’s welfare. They consider themselves na- 
tionalists simply in the sense of doing their job well and 
discharging their obligations to the state and to society. 
Yet, in their homes and at work, among their associates, 
in their discussions and at the polls, they probably con- 
tribute no less to the nationalist cause than do the Ideolo- 
gical and Pragmatic Nationalists. 


The “Counter-Nationalists.’ It must be conceded that 
among the Huks and activists are those who are honestly 
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convinced that the only road to true independence and pro-~- 
gress is revolution, Unfortunately there is much to feed 
their conviction in the stubborn social and economic prob- 
lems and in the political opportunism they see around 
them. But their disruptiveness and defiance may be con- 
strued as a help to the nationalist cause—a grim reminder 
of the Huk rebellion and worse things to happen if con- 
ditions became desperate. I regard them as true na- 
tionalists although their direct role may be considered 
inimical and subversive and their aim revolutionary. | 

The impact of nationalism on public policy is consi- 
derable despite the corruption and wastefulness that has at- 
tended its implementation. Beginning with the laying of 
the groundwork for the Republic in the mid-1930’s, the 
Philippine Constitution, under the watchful eyes of the 
colonial administrators, incorporated a number of prov- 
isions to ensure that ethnic Filipinos would become and 
remain “masters in their own house.” Citizenship was de- 
fined as jus sanguines and the highest positions of national 
leadership were reserved for natural-born Filipinos. The 
exploitation of natural resources and the operation ot 
public utilities became the exclusive prerogatives of Fili- 
pinos and Filipino-controlled corporations (although the 
“narity rights” amendment extended these to Americans). 
The state, “in the interest of the national welfare and 
defense,” was empowered to “establish and operate in- 
dustries and means of transportation and communica- 
tion,” and to assume ownership of private utilities and on. 
terprises. Against the background of Spanish religio s in- 
terference in government affairs, the principle of is para 
tion of church and state was reaffirmed. The anc maly , 
having to communicate among themselves in Span 
English, and of being compelled to adopt these as ff i 
languages, led to the mandate that steps be taken ee r 
the development of a Philippine national language. | 
paramount importance to political legitimacy and natio: 
integration was the declaration regarding popular sow 
eignty as the fountainhead of state powers, and the declar 
tion giving the state the authority to demand that all 
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zens render military or civil service in the interest of the 
state. 


To offset foreign control of trade, industry and fin- 
ance, the prewar recourse to the government corporation 
was extended (for an excellent summary of economic na- 
tionalism, see Frank H. Golay, “The Nature of Philippine 
Economic Nationalism,” ASIA, No. 1, Spring, 1964, pp. 
18-30). Thus the nation saw the proliferation of govern- 
ment-owned or controlled corporations engaged in vital 
but then privately unprofitable activities—the operation of 
an airline, the manufacture of paper, the production of 
cement, the importation of rice, the preservation of food, 
and warehousing. The objective of de-alienating the im- 
port trade was materially advanced in 1946-62 by dollar 
exchange and import controls. Government agencies, such 
as the National Marketing Corporation (better known as 
the ubiquitous NAMARCO), the reorganized National 
Rice and Corn Corporation (NARIC) and the Rice and 
Corn Administration (RCA) attempted to counteract for- 
eign imports of consumer goods and to subsidize Filipino 
merchants competing with the Chinese. Their success is 
indicated by the sharp drop in total imports by foreign 
businessmen — from 76 per cent in 1948 to less than 20 
per cent in 1959 — and by other measures. 


The Retail Trade Nationalization Law was passed in 
1954, culminating many years of unsuccessful attempts by 
economic nationalists to capture and then restrict the re- 
tail business solely to Filipinos. A Filipino Retailers Fund 
was set up to help implement the law. Along this line 
of assistance was the establishment of the Agricultural 
Credit and Cooperative Financing Administration (ACC- 
FA), which organized and supported the local Farmers 
Cooperative Marketing Associations (FACOMAS) through- 
out the land. The Philippine Virginia Tobacco Administra- 
tion now monopolizes the procurement of locally-grown 
cured Virginia tobacco, while other government corpora- 
tions buy and market ramie and coffee. 
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The share of the national income contributed by the 
maufacturing sector in the economy rose from 8 per cent 
in 1949 to 18.5 per cent in 1963. Behind the substantial in- 
creases were tremendous government incentives provided to 
Filipino entrepreneurs. Under a “new and necessary indus- 
tries” policy, later subsumed in the “Filipino First” policy, 
Filipino entrepreneurs were granted tax exemptions, pre- 
ferred access to scarce dollars and capital, and extra pro- 
tection. From the National Economic Council, to the Gov- 
ernment banking institutions, to the various Government 
corporations and agencies, administrators enforced and in- — 
terpreted policies and rules in favor of Filipinos. Conse-— 
quently, remarkable Filipinization has also taken place in 
the export production of sugar, coconut, abaca, minerals 
and forest products. i too, 


In foreign relations the impact of nationalism is - 


manifested mainly in two directions: (1) continuing 

justments in established relations with the United a eS, 
bargaining more on the basis of the Filipino natione n- 
terest and less from the traditional Filipino sentimentality ty 
over the so-called “special relations” with the United States 
and (2) closer identification and intercourse with _fellc ow 
Asians, Cultural, trade and diplomatic relations with so- 
cialist countries are now being established. Undouibtea ly 
policies and arrangements guided by these orien ) 
have proved contradictory at times, and dilemmas rem ai n 
to be resolved, as in the latest move toward neutrality. 


Filipinos are basically pragmatic, unideological ar 1d 
personal in their outlook and methods. By and large, _ 
had been conditioned historically to regard the —— 
almost solely as altruistic benefactors. Naturally, | 
educated and politically conscious Filipinos were slow 
aroused by Senator Recto’s continuing criticism of | iif ate 
American relations: specifically, American intr tiapeel a 
on Philippine sovereignty, official Filipino dependency © 
American support, and official neglect of Filipino relati 
with other Asian nations, But Recto’s posture of ten ti 
fifteen years earlier was aided by concurrent developmer 
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One of these was economic nationalism, particularly as 
this was fueled by the frustrations of Filipino businessmen 
who could not compete with giant American firms, Another 
was the occurrence of several incidents on American milita- 
ry bases which dramatized the problems of jurisdiction over 
offenses committed against Filipinos within the bases, as 


well as other consequences of American military presence in 
the country. A third was the irritating denigration of Filipi- 
no nationalism by other Asians because of their misinter- 
pretation of what appeared to be an abnormally close asso- 
ciation of a former colony with the erstwhile colonial po- 
wer. A fourth development was the rise of new leaders 
whose public careers were uncompromised by participation 
in colonial politics, along with the coming of a new gene- 
ration of intellectuals and students. 


In any event, the last decade has seen drastic changes 
in the nationalistic outlook of many leaders, businessmen, 
and intellectuals. The once lonely minority position of Recto 
has gained wider acceptance and enthusiastic support. Fili- 
pino negotiations with the Americans has resulted in: some 
concessions under the Laurel-Langley Agreement, the fly- 
ing of the Filipino flag over United States bases, a cate- 
gorical assurance of immediate American support if the 
country is attacked, additional war damage payments, 
NATO-like Filipino jurisdiction over the military bases and 
personnel, and a reduction in the base lease from 90 to 25 
years. 


Aside from maintaining embassies in non-Communist 
countries in Asia the Philippines is now an active partici- 
pant in the Asian Parliamentarians Union (APU), 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
ECAFE, Colombo Plan, the Asian Productivity Organiza- 
tion, the Asia-Pacific Council, the Asian Development 
Bank, and in many other organizations in the region. 


In her efforts to relate to the rest of Asia, the Philip- 
pines’ participation in SEATO is, on balance, a drawback, 
as is her mutual defense pact with the United States and 
the presence of American bases in the islands. But then, 
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this is one notable example of how, in their realistic search 
for security in a troubled part of the world, Filipi 
leaders must act on the basis of the Philippine national | 
terest as they alone can and must define it. It is this 
consideration that is prompting Filipino leaders to exp 

the possibilities of economic and cultural relations with pf 
viet Russia and also with Communist China. This is 4 
move that will lead to the reversal of a policy towards 
Communist countries that is as old as the Republic. In the | 
United Nations the Philippines has supported actions fav- 
oring self-determination and human rights, and deplored 
colonialism and racial discrimination — universal princi- 


ples that are clearly convergent with Filipino nationalism. 
‘ae | * 


The progress in cultural nationalism, basic to politica 
and economic nationalism, has been steady if less dramatic. 
Half facetiously, some observers say that Tagalog, officiall; 
disguised as Pilipino or the national language, has spreac¢ 
by leaps and bounds in spite of the Institute of Nation: 
Language. Actually, almost as many Filipinos now under 
stand or speak Tagalog as those who understand or speal 
English — about 45 per cent of the population. 1 tani 
the consequence of greater mobility to and from } Ae nila 
the popularity of Tagalog movies, improved media ¢ cove 
age from the center, compulsory teaching of Pilipine tl 
schools, and the use of Tagalog as the language of 1 
tional political campaigns. = 


Pride in the nation’s history and culture has 
object of national policy as well as of private it ns 
activity. Among the relevant institutions we can men 
in this brief survey are the National Historical Com 
sion, the National Heroes Shrine, the recent R1Z, al 2 nh 
bini centennial commissions, the U.P. Institut 2 ¢ of 
Studies, the Bayanihan and Filipinescas folk dance tro 
the National Heritage Awards Program, ‘the Ta ns it . 
Philippine Culture at the Ateneo de Mane Na 
Music Foundation, and the Philippine Academies 
Sciences. Individual Filipino writers, social sts § 
naliste, artists and musicians have joined in proce 
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national self-discovery and expression that promises to yield 
more and more of the needed bases for cultural apprecia- 
tion and for important reforms. ; 


_ Compared to most Asian peoples, the Filipinos are 
fortunate in their more homogeneous ethnic composition and 
culture, in having a higher literacy, in their greater phy- 
sical and social mobility and in their longer experience in 
self-rule and representative institutions. And yet the prob- 
lems of national integration, of bridging the gap between 
the upper and lower classes, and of raising the quality of 
mass participation in local and national decision-making 
—all these await far more effective solutions than have 
been devised since independence. Undoubtedly, the net in- 
ducements for pursuing nationalistic aspirations in the 
economic, international and cultural spheres have been 
greater than those for deliberately altering the structure 
of political and economic relations. To be sure, this is a 
fundamental reform that depends on complex variables in 
a long process of change that will undercut the power of 
some political groups. 


Presumably, economic nationalism will in the long 
run improve the economic and social status of the citizen- 
ry. Progressively, cultural nationalism will provide a height- 
ened motivation toward self-understanding and indicate 
the requisite and workable adjustments in social rela- 
tions. But, in the long run, to paraphrase Lord Keynes, 
we Filipinos “will all be dead.” Without discounting the 
serious efforts that have been made and are being made, as 
I have earlier reviewed, I submit that it is in the nation- 
alism of basic political and economic reform that most 
politically-conscious Filipinos have been evasive, conserva- 
tive and complacent. 


When al! the positive consequences of Filipino nation- 
alism have been counted, an objective and long-range view 
will reveal that only a small part of its potential impact 
has been realized. 
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But a number of imperatives call for attention. 1 
would mention the following only: 


1. Given the national goals of economic and social 
development and a rapidly expanding population, Filipino 
nationalists should demand that a much larger input of re- 
sources be channeled into both Government programs and 
private enterprises. These have to be mobilized mainly 
through increased taxation and savings. The rank and file 
Filipino citizens are unlikely to respond favorably . to tax 
campaigns, given the low incomes, when they bear a dis- 
proportionate amount of the indirect taxes on consumer 
goods and when they see that among the most flagrant 
tax evaders are the prominent political leaders and the 
professionals. Our leaders must lead by example. . ' 


2. Similarly, Filipino nationalists ought to demand 
that outright foreign aid, especially from the United Sta 
be discouraged. If at all, it should be sought only for + 
tinctly innovative projects. Dependence on American | 
gess and trade concessions are inconsistent with i : 
rous criticism of American paternalism and hard bar 
ing. Worse, it feeds the illusion that difficult politi 
decisions, like the drastic tax reforms suggested ee 
can be indefinitely postponed. Filipinos cannot command 
genuine respect as long as they continue seeking sp 
treatment while they denounce “special relations.” 
United States can hasten the redirection of. Filipino 7 
tionalist energy to many other constructive areas bua 
more sensitive and forward-looking approach, _. aieqiliGo 


3. Filipino leaders have been indulging the people t 
much and too long, encouraging the attitude tha 
can get government assistance without really paying for 
it. The people in turn indulge their leaders their votes, in 
return for flattering company and meager and short sighted 
measures that only aggravate problems each year, A 1] 
scale effort is needed to educate the people on the 
quences of such mutual indulgence and deception. W 
widespread citizen understanding and support, the more 
basic reform goals of nationalism will remain unreal 
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4. Civic leaders, intellectuals and students need to turn 
their attention to the hard problems crying for solution. 
They should tell the people about the many underdeveloped 
countries whose peoples have sought with greater deter- 
mination than the Philippines the solutions to comparable 
problems, mainly through greater sacrifice and wiser use 
of existing resources. The model of steadily developing na- 
tions starting off just as poor and weak as the Philippines 
will be more relevant and challenging to the nationalist 
ego than the overwhelming models of North America or 
Western Europe, which have been useful more as excuses 
for indecision and inaction. 


5. The aspirations of Filipino nationalism will be ful- 
filled in the measure that excellence displaces status and 
mediocrity as standards of worth in all fields of endeavor. 
For this, perhaps, no more strategic beachhead can be es- 
tablished than the institutions of higher learning moulding 
tomorrows’ leaders. It is idle and deceiving for educators 
to speak of nationalism when profit — not the best feasible 
instruction and scholarship — is their criterion of insti- 
tutional success. Our educators must Jearn from their stu- 
dents as from their peers. 


6. The delegates to the 1971 Constitutional Conven- 
tion have an obligation and duty to initiate in the new 
Constitution the progressive and politically painful re- 
forms that will break the barriers to self-sustaining de- 
velopment. Because of their relatively “non-partisan” 
election in multi-member districts and their proportional 
representation of urban and rural voters, collectively they 
are a more progressive, or less conservative, assembly than 
the Congress. If they fail to institute the badly needed 
reforms, delegates would betray the people’s trust and miss 
their singular appointment with history. 


In particular, the delegates should encourage third 
parties or independent groups of whatever persuasion to 
freely compete in the political arena so that urban, youth, 
lower-and-middle-class, long-range, and developmental in- 
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terests may be more effectively represented in the legi: 
lature under the new Constitution. Without a bui 
more responsive socio-political structure, reforms will no 
be self-sustaining. To be nationalistic delegates re all 
what is truly in the long-run interest of ~ i nos 
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THE PROSPECTS FOR REVOLUTION* 


By Jose Veloso Abueva 


N November 1969 the Filipinos re-elected their Pres- 
ident and Vice-President and sent large majorities of 
the victorious party to both houses of Congress. The unpre- 
cedented event seemed to symbolize the continuing politic- 
al stability of the Philippines and a popular desire for 
political continuity after six presidents and four alterna- 
tions of party rule in 23 years. But the sense of political 
stability and continuity, like the euphoria of tradition- 
breaking personal and party success, soon was dissipated 
in an enveloping mood of crisis at the center of national 
power. Moments before President Marcos addressed the 
Congress on the state of the nation, on January 26, 1970, 
the president of the Jesuit Ateneo de Manila University 
warned the country’s elite that the “dying hopes” and 
“perished longings” of the people had brought the nation to 
“the trembling edge of revolution.” ‘The riotous students 
who greeted the President and his lady as they left the 
legislative building were quickly and brutally subdued by 
the police. Five days later the largest demonstration in 
Philippine history stormed Malacafiang, the President’s of- 
fice and residence, but the attack was repulsed. The 
event resulted in the death of five students, injury to a 
hundred more, 200 arrests, destruction in Malacafiang and 
other spots in Manila, and shock that spread with the 
news across the nation. 


Not even during the height of the Huk rebellion in 
1948-50 were Malacanhang and its environs turned into a 
military camp. Within hours, the President explained 


* This updated essay was originally presented by the author in 
lectures to student groups from Indiana University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Massachusettes Institute of Technology and Boston Univer- 
sity in 1970. 
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what had happened, in an appeal for national unity anc 
cooperation: there had been “a premeditated attack on thx 
government, an act of rebellion and subversion. The im 
mediate objective from all available evidence was the de 
struction and the seizure of the seat of the central govern 
ment, Malacafiang Palace.” The President linked the re 
bels to a foreign power, “for apparently- this group tha’ 
sought to take over Malacafiang Palace was a group thai 
believes in Mao Tse-tung, that raised the Red flag anc 
wishes a new regime of communism of the Maoist type t 
take over our government.” He assured the people thai 
there was “no takeover by any group of the military or 0: 
the civilian government” and that peace and order woulc 
be maintained. He then asked the people “to be calm ir 
the face of this pee crisis created by some mis 
guided countrymen of ours.’ 


From then on apparently a deep feeling of nationa 
crisis and foreboding was being felt, particularly in Metro. 
politan Manila. Again, not since the zenith of Huk powe! 
have the most informed Filipinos been talking of the pro 
bability, inevitability or imminence of a revolution. It 
the absence of any reliable public opinion study, I can onl 
speculate on the events, beliefs, attitudes and feelings tha’ 
underlie this mood of pessimism, if not despair, while 
granting that optimism, as well as indifference, also exists 
in the political culture of Metropolitan Manilans and othe! 


urban residents most aware of the recent developments. — 
4 youd 
In general, three or four views on the state-of-the 


nation and its ripeness for or immunity to revolution may 
be identified. It is fairly easy to outline the salient per 
ceptions that make up each view of the national situatio1 
Except for the Communist/Socialist view, which has bee 
articulated and is exemplified by historical cases, it is un 
clear how the presumed revolutionary potential in th 
Philippines today can and will be transformed into rea 

and by whom. The varying analyses have to do with 

differing perspectives of the evaluators, the sharpness 0 
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their concepts, the number and kinds of variables con- 
sidered, the knowledge and understanding of the conditions 
leading to or militating against revolution. 


The concept of “revolution” in itself — its conditions, 
dynamics and effects —is variously understood or mis- 
understood. In the Philippine context “revolution” is pro- 
bably being used as synonymous with a coup d'etat, pro- 
tracted anarchy, subversion and rebellion, or a war of 
national independence, such as the Philippine Revolution 
against Spain. In this paper I shall adopt Samuel Hunt- 
ington’s concept in his book, Political Order in Changing 
Societies, as summarized in the following excerpts: 


A revolution is a rapid, fundamental, and violent 
domestic change in the dominant values and myths of 
a society, in its political institutions, social structure, 
leadership, and government activity and policies. 


...it is most likely to occur in societies which 
have experienced some social and economic develop- 
ment and where the processes of political moderniza- 
tion and political development have lagged behind the 
processes of social and economic change. 


A full-scale revolution involves... the destruction 
of the old political institutions and patterns of legiti- 
macy, the mobilization of new groups into politics, the 
redefinition of the political community, the accep- 
tance of new political values and new concepts of 
political legitimacy, the conquest of power by a new, 
more dynamic political elite, and the creation of new 
and stronger political institutions. All revolutions 
involve modernization in the sense of the expansion 
of political participation; some revolutions also in- 
volve political development in the sense of the creation 
of new patterns of political order. 


Some historical examples of revolution cited by Hunt- 
ington are of two kinds: (1) Western revolutions — the 
French, Russian, Mexican, and the Chinese (in its first 
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phases), and (2) Kastern—<the later phases of bee 
Chinese, and the Vietnamese. 


Alternative views of the political system will be dia 
cussed briefly in this study under the following headings: 
(1) a nation in crisis: on the eve of revolution; (2) in 
stages 2-to-4 of the Communist revolution; (3) a basically 
responsive and accommodative political system in 
spect. 


First View: A Nation in Crisis —on the Eve of 
volution, The sense of national crisis among many 
more politically conscious, informed and active Filipinos” 
the cities, particularly in Metropolitan Manila, the 
of the national mass media, has been endemic. The 
jective factors that have fed the political culturé of 
metropolitan political strata are perceptions of: 
spread poverty amid the visible ostentation of the a: 
few, an inadequate and erratic economic growth a ) 
exploding population, precarious balance of Landing r 
ing prices, unemployment and underemploymen 
ing violence, crime and lawlessness, uncert, nti 
nected with vacillating public policies, governmer 
ciency and corruption, the slowness and part 
courts, the abuses and corruptibility of the police a 
military, Huk dissidence, the gap between ¢ 
mises and performance, stagnation if not 
despite changes in political leadership. — 


ration in the high echools and untveraltion’ © gett / 
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political socialization consisting of large doses of the above 
descriptions and judgments, which give credibility to radi- 
cal ideologies propagated on campuses. As more intelligent- 
sia and university students become alienated from the 
political system and the Establishment, they find new and 
heroic roles to play. International mass media and ‘lite- 
rature provide foreign models to emulate: the révolition- 
aries in Communist countries and the rebels and radicals in 
the West and in other less-developed countries. More- 
over, even if Filipino student leaders are primarily con- 
cerned with their immediate leadership on their campus, 
in the national student movement, in national politics, or 
in landing a good government job upon graduation, they 
find it necessary to assert their leadership in a competi- 
tion for militancy and progressivism. 


In the late 1950’s and throughout most of the 1960's 
the radical young nationalists — in the Kabataang Maka- 
bayan and the Movement for the Advancement of Nation- 
alism — had preempted the politics of student protest in 
Metropolitan Manila. They exploited the much-heralded 
economic, political and social problems already mentioned, 
blaming them on the alliance of exploitation between the 
feudalistic Filipino politicians and the American imperial- 
ists. Gradually, the moderates among the student leaders 
and organizations joined in the protest movement and de- 
manded reforms within the existing structures of society, 
clashing, and sometimes cooperating, with their radical 
counterparts. 


The potential magnitude and impact of this protest 
movement may be appreciated in the following terms. As 
the nation’s primate city, Metropolitan Manila is a multi- 
ple center of activity: political, governmental, business, 
industrial, labor, professional, communications, transporta- 
tion, educational and cultural, religious, social, and inter- 
national. Like many metropolitan areas, Metropolitan 
Manila can be vulnerable to work stoppages, power and 
communications failure, transportation strikes, traffic 
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congestion, student boycotts and demonstrations, and mam 
violence. Within the metropolitan area are some 100,000 
university students, As reformists most students in Metros — 
politan Manila have the advantages of youthful idealism, 

restless energy, parental economic support, leisure, 
to information and the nation’s leaders. Given legiti 
causes, appealing ideologies and leadership, student 
ists can organize their constituents, get.in touch with I 
minded intellectuals, politicians, journalists and labor’ 
ers in the city, and reach out to the peasantry in the p 
inces of Central Luzon. ‘eae? 


Evidently, the prestige of the student movement ¥ 
grown, and its potential for either supporting or une 
mining the political leadership is being appreciated, _ ‘hi 
development, not to mention President Marcos’ respect f 
student idealism and criticism, made him apie 
blaming the “Maoist insurrection” of January 31 s 
on the students who made up the overwhelming m 
of the demonstrators who marched on Malsedfishe- a 
yet student idealism and activism in turn provide op 
tunities for Communists to spread their paige 
ploy subversion, as well as for lawless elements t 
the breakdown in law and order. ; oo Qi opal 


The political culture of crisis in Met: opo! olite 1 la 
was aggravated soon after the 1969 electio an, Tas 
tigations of frauds and terrorism in some 
country supported the allegations of op | leade ‘Ss. 
validated the election boycott of radical grour 
were those who feared the enhanced power o: 
whom they suspected of wanting to prolong h 
manipulating the 1971 Constitutional Co on 
exploited government resources to ensure 'e 
The inflationary effects of election Sota ti 
ing squeeze of controls on imports, a 
change, and travel, personnel layoffs 
business, the sudden cut-backs — government 
— especially as these affected state ¢ | 


_ 


we 
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deepened the sense of national crisis in the big city. The 
series of demonstrations, through February and March, 19- 
70, some of which erupted in unusual violence and invited 
brutal repression, led to the loose and frequent talk of im- 
pending revolution, as if to corroborate the favorite fore- 
casts of transient foreign observers over the years. As I 
suggested earlier, “the coming revolution” might have been 
perceived in the form of anarchy and mob rule in the city, 
a Huk resurgence in Central Luzon, or perhaps a seizure 
of power by a massive alliance among communists, radical 
intellectuals, students, workers and slum dwellers, poor 
migrant and peasants in nearby provinces, or even a re- 
actionary coup d’etat by or with the help of military of- 
ficers. In any event, according to this view, a nation in 
severe crisis could only lead to greater political instability 
and chaos — to “revolution.” 


Second View: Stages 2-to-4 of the Communist Re- 
volution. The Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) 
has opted for the Marxist-Leninist-Maoist line. It is there- 
fore pertinent to look into the Chinese revolutionary model 
in assessing the viewpoint of Filipino Communists and 
their allies. This model has been summarized as consist- 
ing of five stages: (1) the emergence of the Communist 
Party, (2) broadening the base of the CPP, (3) mounting 
the challenge to the ruling party or class, (4) the people’s 
war waged as guerrilla warfare, and (5) the establish- 
ment of People’s Democracy and then, finally, Communism. 


Filipino Communists see their “reestablished and re- 
built” party as “the most advanced detachment of the Fil- 
ipino working class leading the Philippine revolution for- 
ward.” Their party “wields two weapons of armed strug- 
gle and the united front.’ In its “armed revolution” the 
party relies on the peasantry as its “closest ally,” as “the 
main force of the people’s democratic revolution.” It is 
the continuing task of their party and the people’s army 
to “turn the backward villages into advanced military, 
political, economic and cultural bastions of the people’s 
democratic revolution.” 
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By late 1968 the CPP leaders had concluded that “the 
objective conditions for the implementation of our general 
and specific program are excellent”. They saw “impe- 
rialism... heading towards total collapse and socialism, .. 
marching towards world victory.” They regarded their 
party and the Filipino people as “fortunate to be within 
the storm center of the world proletarian revolution.” In 
their view the “Philippine reactionary state can no longer 
rely on the ‘unlimited’ support of the crisis-stricken U.S. 
imperialism and the world capitalist system.” As the 
American capitalists “vainly... shift the burden of their 
economic and financial crisis’ on the Philippines, “the 
foreign and feudal oppression of the Filipino . .. will only 
goad them to take up arms.” A year or so before the 
presidential election of 1969 and the crisis in its wake that 
blew up in the massive and violent demonstrations that 
the President called a Maoist rebellion, Filipino Com- 
munists had concluded: “The Philippine reactionary state 
is increasingly unable to rule in the old way. Armed op- 
position to it by the Filipino people under the leadership 
of the Communist Party of the Philippines is sure to doom — 
foreign and feudal oppression.” ile “oe 


It is not difficult to surmise how the Communists must — 
have felt since 1970, to the extent that they have been in- 
volved in precipitating extremist activism in Metropolitan 
Manila. Despite the failure to seize Malacafang, and the 
stepped-up measures to restore law and order in Metro- 
politan Manila, the disorder and insecurity caused by the 
demonstrations must have heartened the aR 
their continuing struggle against their enemies. 
escalating lawlessness in Cotabato and in the two oe 
the August 21, 1971 bombing of the Liberal ie ra 
Plaza Miranda which killed eight persons, nearly wiped 
out the top leaders of the opposition, and maimed noel 
people, followed by the suspension by President Marcos of _ 
the writ of habeas corpus throughout the country and ote 
arrest of several suspected leaders of the protest move- | 
ment, must have been viewed by the Communists as & 
tremendous moral and psychological victory. hone 


A 


Aa 


' Tt appears that the ranks and cohesion of radical stu- 
dents and urban intellectuals have, indeed, increased appre- 
ciably in recent years and that many others in their age 
group have become activists and mili It also ap- 
pears that urban leftwingers have en their links 
with peasant leaders and organizations in some Central 
Luzon provinces. In the final section, I shall present an 
estimate of the potential and actual threat of a Com- 
munist takeover in the near future. Here I have offered 
a quick look at political developments as seen from the 
Communist viewpoint. 
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Third View: A Basically Responsive and Accommo- 
dative Political System in Retrospect. This view emerges 
from the perspective of historical and social science ana- 
lysis. It takes into account both “the nation-in-crisis” 
view prevalent among the intelligentsia and the political 
strata in the urban areas. It considers the Communist 
and radical view of a revolution in progress shared by 
revolutionaries and their allies in the countryside, mostly 
in Central Luzon. But beyond these orientations and their 
bases, this third view tries to analyze and understand the 
political cultures of most other Filipinos, using survey 
research data, extrapolating from selected sample studies, 
examining the structure of relations between political lead- 
ers and their followers. 


This composite view arises from attempts to answer 
such questions as: How do Filipinos as a whole feel about 
life? What do Filipinos think and feel about, or expect 
of, their leaders, their government, their political system? 
To what extent are Filipinos politically conscious, know!- 
edgeable, and participant? How do they express and satis- 
fy their interests insofar as they feel the need to relate 
themselves to government and politics? What alternatives 
to the existing system and practices are perceived, desired 
or demanded? How large and significant are the alien- 
ated counter-elites and subversive organizations who look 
to rebellion or revolution as the only alternative to the status 
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quo? In this essay, only a few of these questions can 
be answered and only in condensed form. 


Survey data gathered in 1963 and 4969 reveal that 
Filipinos believed life was slightly better than in the past — 
and are optimistic about their future. Contrary to assump- ‘| 
tions about Manilans and Kapampangans, as the “nation- 
in-crisis view” might suggest, as a whole they were the 
most optimistic among their countrymen. In 1956 a na-— 
tional sample was asked if they thought that democra 
was working out as well as could be expected. Sixty per 
cent replied “Yes,” and only nine per cent said “No.” In 
1969 Asia Research Organization ranked Filipinos low in 
pride in their political institutions compared to Americar 7) 
British, and Mexicans, but fairly high in relation to Ital-— 
ians and Germans. In contrast, Filipino civil servants it n i 
1966 study cited political institutions as the second object 
of national pride. ee 

; if a 

The 1963 survey reported that 76 per cent believec 
the government could help them solve their problems 
among them 4 per cent believed the government hac 
ready taken such steps. Seventy per cent of the resp 
ents in the 1969 survey believed the government 
influence on their lives, and half of them thought 
would be worse without the activities of the gover} 
Comparisons between the 1963 and 1969 studies giv: 
impression that the people continue to eee g0ve nmen 
action could improve their lives. ai 


ipl 


Graft and corruption are believed to be prevalent 
the government. Some 40 per cent of the respondents b 
lieve that most politicians are corrupt, but local - ) 
ians, who presumably are better known, are seen . 
corrupt, Lawyers, the Constabulary and the police hey DE 
regarded as more honest, and judges and fiscals as m 
honest. As might be expected, respondents in Metropol 
Manila, who are closer to the national governmen t a 
more exposed to the mass media, tend to view most po 
iticians as corrupt. Those who are apprehensive th 
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younger voters might be alienated from the political sys- 
tem because of its image of corruption would be relieved 
to know that they see politicians as somewhat less corrupt 
than other groups (although no youth under 21 were in- 
terviewed). 


Fifty-four per cent of the sample expected equal treat- 
ment in a government office, against 46 per cent who 
believed otherwise. This suggests that almost half feel 
that one’s status made a difference in getting the attention 
of officials. Again, Manilans were less sanguine in their 
attitudes. From the data it can be implied that politicians 
come in handy in mediating between the citizen and the 
official in obtaining services and benefits. 


Electoral participation is high when measured in terms 
of voting turnout, attendance in rallies, political discussion, 
and visible excitement concerning political contests at local 
and national levels. The degree of political competition 
is high as evidenced by the number of candidates vying 
for each position, the extent and cost of the campaigns, 
the turnover in office, and the constant wooing of consti- 
tuents by politicians between elections. 


The mutual dependence between politician and citi- 
zen has been a major source of the political stability of the 
nation. The relationship has made possible the political 
participation of most adults and the responsiveness of pol- 
itical leaders. Although each of the two major parties is 
composed mostly of politicians, the “party” structure at 
‘the base consists of the personal entourage of local politic- 
ians, and upward to the national level it is made up of 
horizontal and vertical alliances of leaders linked together 
in tiers of patron-dependent dyads or pairs. 


A look at the Filipino social-class structure and its 
accompanying role expectations would suggest what people 
expect of and demand from their government and political 
leaders. Frank Lynch observes that in most rural areas 
and small towns a two-class system prevails—an economic- 
ally secure upper class and an economically insecure lower 
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class, sometimes perceived as “ang mga malalaki at ang 
mga maliliit” in Tagalog, or “dakung tao ug gagmay 
tno” in Visayan, or the “big people” and the “little 7 


Politicians and other “big people” are expected t 
form diffuse functions not expected of their countert 
in more developed countries. As Lynch states tt 
expected to act as patrons: “to make substantial cor 
tions toward community projects and provide leac 
in community activities; to give advice to their less 
neighbors and assist them in their dealings with gover 
ment officials.” When misfortune strikes, they are ca’ 
upon to open their homes to relatives and tenants 
lower class. “They act as godparents and sponsors 
baptisms and wedding of selected lower-class persons, 
by virtue of the alliances thus established they 
obliged to assist them in obtaining education and jobs', .. 
In return, a member of the lower class is expected to 
deference to upper class persons and in particular to hh 
benefactors: to provide him with small services as 
handler, odd-job man, cook and servant when he entertaf 
to vote for his candidates at election time.” 9) 


Probably even more economically insecure pia n th ir 
rural cousins are those whom ohn J. raed descr cribes 
“a growing urban proletariat 0 the unemp nd ca 
ly employed, beggars, squatters, and j cri m inal Sa: 
(who) rely on the protection of local po af whom 
repay by their votes, or as beggars itional 
rosity’ of upper class persons or on etn th 
and threats of violence” 8) he 


By projection of the strong sense of 1 
within the family and the paternalistic relations be 
members of the two prevalent social ¢ 
consensus that the government, whidadaal 
per class persons, should give more help 
harrio people, the farmers and the unemp 
prise the lower class, In other words, the mutt 


r 


ence between the constituents and the politicians carries 
over or substitutes for the traditional dependency relation- 
ships within the family and kinship group and between the 
tenant and the landlord. The extent to which paternalistic 
expectations are translated into demands on politicians and 
officials who personify the government is implicit in the 
participation of more and more citizens in elections; it is 
manifested in the increasing recourse of citizens to the gov- 
ernment as employer, relief organization, and ladder for 
improving their social status. Even members of middle 
and higher income groups tend to look to the government 
for opportunities of attaining the good life. 
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The economic insecurity of the more numerous poor, 
their personalized view of social relations, their low func- 
tional literacy, and their limited and indirect access to the 
urban mass media combine to make them approach pol- 
iticians and officials with strictly personal and particular- 
istic demands. In turn, because of keen competition for 
political office, politicians and parties must personalize 
their services and appeals to gain broad support. 


Under the widespread relationship of personalized re- 
ciprocity between citizens and the government, present and 
future votes are exchanged for jobs, services and conces- 
sions which are perceived as personal favors bestowed by 
the politicians. Not infrequently, the price of constituent 
support is demanded in the form of leniency in collecting 
taxes and enforcing the law against kaingin (slash and 
burn) farming, deforestation, squatting, dynamite fishing, 
smuggling, and other crimes. Where neither kinship, nor 
debt of gratitude nor future favor is involved, the recipro- 
city may become a straight buying and selling of votes, 
especially when there is stiff competition in a local election. 


_.. From the foregoing discussion it is evident that most 
Filipinos, who are poor and Ko ro do not necessarily 
feel oppr¢ssed and exploited, disgusted and hopetess, In 
fact their participation in highly competitive polities might 
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very well vive them a senee of political potency. The 1968 
eurvey indicated that while they found living conditiote 
bad, they were generally optimistic about their lives | 
held favorable attitudes toward the government. The ” 
look to the poor and farmers as potential sources of Wit ; 
«pread unrest will be disappointed to know that their votr = 4 
preferences in 1965 and 1969 did not differ ere 7q 
other categories of citizens. Farmers regard p 7 
more favorably than do non-farmers and more of the t 
ants expect action from the government — perhaps s: : 
that politicians are better able to satisfy rural as agaim 7 
urban constituents. = 


The 1969 study concluded that “Filipinos are ir nte 
ed in their government, believe it is necessary, and ts a 
some pride in it.” Unless basic attitudes of ¢ a 
throughout the country have changed drastically o 
short period, which I doubt, the expected wider 
ation of Filipinos from their political institutions Lt 
being imagined by a relatively small number of pr 
and radicals mostly living in the cities. 


Some of those who prophesy that a revolut 
minent are likely to point to the Commt 
NPA (New People’s Army) whom they see 3 
reinforced by, as well as manifesting age 
cent disorder in Manila. A recent recent study ¢ 
curacy of estimates in 1963 tha ™ HMB ¢ 
Philippines had a strength of non requires 

were in Central Luzon and that they had a ma 
32,000 with 8,600 combat support. However, 
nt ea eo ps 
ed from its center in Pampanga. wether 
HiMB have largely expanded on the basis ¢ 
coercion, not by moving into areas seething 
tent” sae area ot po a 
would have it. In the words of the rehe 2 “t 
estimate, the HMB are likely to remain a w | 
They are not currently (in 1969) a great threat the g 


Desai 
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ernment. On the other hand they have shown resiliency 
and they do have access to a considerable flow of resources. 
Yet even if there were signals of widespread discontent 
that we have not picked up and this were a precondition 
of insurgency, the HMB do not now appear to be an organ- 
ization that could mobilize and exploit unrest.” Important 
factors related to the above assessment are: (1) the schism 
in the HMB over goals and funds, and (2) the political 
beliefs and attitudes of Central Luzon residents which are 
similar to those held in other parts of the country. The 
weaknesses of the Huk rebellion in the early years of the 
Republic can also be cited against the claimed revolutionary 
power of the CCP/HMB. In its reorganized form as the 
CCP/NPA (New People’s Army), however, it appears that 
the dissident organization has been revitalized. 


Revolution Unlikely 

To focus my assessment of the improbability of a re- 
volution in the Philippines in the near future, as we have 
defined this phenomenon, I shall paraphrase Huntington’s 
propositions: 

(1) The majority of Filipino intellectuals, profession- 
als, and bourgeoisie are not alienated from the existing 
order ; 


(2) Most peasants are not alienated either; 


(3) Few urban middle class and peasants have joined 
together or will join together in fighting against the com- 
mon enemy and for the same cause; 


(4) Filipino politicians and parties have the capacity 
to absorb new ascending or aspiring groups, or their leaders 
and members, into their ranks and organizations. The 
tendency of most Filipinos to attach themselves to political 
leaders in a client-patron relationship of mutual depen- 
dency will feed that capacity. 
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Many Metro Manilans and other urban Filipinos may 
feel that revolution is in the offing because of the break- 
down of law and order in many places, a sharp increase 
in activism, and the recurring strikes and work stoppages 
and dislocations in Metropolitan Manila. When the Pres-— 
ident himself called the January 30, 1970 demonstration 
a Maoist rebellion, when he later charged, repeatedly, 
that the Communists are on the rampage, and when he 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus in the wake of the 
Plaza Miranda bombing in August 1971, he intensified 
the sense of crisis and the feeling that, perhaps, a rev 
olutionary situation must really be in existence. a 


However, to reiterate, all these and more do not spell : 
a revolutionary situation. There have to be some kind of 
“intervening variables.” Before the objective factors can 
be translated into revolutionary momentum, revolutioné AY} 
dynamics, the subjective element must come in. Enoug zn 
people and leaders must feel that the problems of society 
are due to some political factor. For example, the leftis' 
groups or the radicals have been saying, “All these are 
due to the Establishment, the oligarchs, imperialists, Are 
feudalists, and the bureaucratic capitalists. In other words 
there is a particular group, a leadership group or alliar 
of forces being blamed for all the perceived difficulties 
A political explanation has to be offered that all proble 
and events do not just happen. They happen becaus 
some persons and groups want it to be that way; becaus 
they are oppressive and exploitative, they are causing 
of the nation’s troubles. Therefore, the only soluti 
the only way out of this, the radicals say, is to get 
of them, to change the system altogether through a re 


olution. ; 
i ote 


Even with the subjective factor present, howeve 
situation does not become revolutionary without lea 
ship, a binding ideology, organization, and eventually : 
litary capability to engage the Establishment or the Arn 
Forces in a protracted guerrilla warfare or a war ¢ 
trition. The revolutionaries want to completely ov 
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throw the system. This means cutting off the economic 
base of those who are in power, dispossessing them of 
their wealth and influence, and, of course, supplanting 
them in positions of leadership. In self-defense, the Es: 
tablishment will use all the power it can command, in- 
cluding the Armed Forces. A military confrontation is, 
therefore, inescapable as long as revolutionary groups per- 
sist in attaining their objectives. 


Despite the sense of crisis which is felt in Metro- 
politan Manila, the subjective factor is not wide enough 
now to support a revolution. Conditions in the Visayas 
and Mindanao and even parts of Luzon seem to support 
this estimate. It is not hard to understand this disparity 
between the perspectives of the politicized Metro Manilan 
concerned with the nation’s problems from the national 
point of view, the broad point-of view, and the different 
perspectives in the provinces and among the less politically 
aware and active citizens who have to struggle for their 
daily survival. Although there is discontent and suffering 
in the provinces, most people probably do not believe that 
it is because of a harsh and exploitative elite. It is likely 
that most citizens in the rest of the country do not share 
the sense of crisis at the political center, do not blame 
the elite or the Establishment as enemies of the people, 
do not believe that revolution is the only solution, or that 
national democracy or socialism or communism is necess- 
arily the alternative. Asa matter of fact, to most people 
the government still seems a beneficent institution. Be- 
neficent, because by and large, most people do not regard 
it abstractly as “the government” or a political institution. 
They look at government as personified by the congress- 
man, the governor, the mayor, and other officials. Whe- 
ther it is admitted or not, allowing for the use of force 
or fraud, by and large the politicians stay in power be- 
cause they are able to give something of value to the 
people, as already explained earlier. 


Aside from the subjective view, what are the other 
“objective” factors of a possible revolution in the country 
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today, that is, aside from those cited above? First, the 
leadership of the left is fragmented. Sometimes the host 
ility and animosity among them seem greater than bet- 
ween them and the forces of the Establishment. There 
are all kinds of protest and radical organizations, many 
of which are not pulling together. The tendency to form 
cliques and toward regionalism and factionalism is also 
in evidence in the protest movement — for example, the 
Sumulong group vs, the Dante group. It is said that 
one of the main reasons why the Huk movement failed 
to gain wider support in the past was the resistance of 
the Tagalogs to the Kapangpangans who led and dom- 
inated it. It has always been that way, although, of 
course, this kind of fragmentation is not peculiar to the 
Philippine communist movement. But even in the student 
movement, especially during its most active phases, there 
seems to be a proliferation of groups: the radicals vs. — 
the moderates, the Kabataang Makabayan vs. the M.P.K.P. 


Despite their recent upsurge in Central Luzon. ‘and 


in Metropolitan Manila, the Communists and their rac a 
allies still do not have the organization, the cohesiyenes 
and the military capability, even in a guerrilla we a re 
to match those of the Armed Forces. Moreover, the 
violence of some radical students and their allies in the 
last two years have turned off many of their sympathi 
zers who otherwise believe in the justness of their cause 
and admire their youthful idealism and militancy. — 


a 


Of course, what has been described is not a ats 
nant situation but rather a changing, dynamic one. 
are various forces at play, interacting with each ¢ 
Under pressure politicians, in order to stay in bus 
have to open up their ranks and introduce some Ee ‘ms. 
They have been very clever about this. They tak 
some of the noisiest protestors and reformists, _ TI 
offer leadership grants, run a man as candidate ¢ son 
wirere, give out administrative positions, high posit 
in the government, or create a student board of 
kind. There are many ways of coopting the prot 


he 
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or making them join the Establishment, rather than fight 
it. The protesting leaders and organizations may also 
be made to fight each other, Then, some of the activists 
may be expected to become less radical and demanding 
as they get older and assume more responsibilities. 


Prospect for Reform? 


However, the protest movement has really made a 
significant impact in ushering in some reforms. If it 
were not for the students’ pressures, Congress might 
not have passed the Constitutional Convention Act of 
1971 at all. There were maneuvers to delay, if not to 
avoid holding a Constitutional Convention, but because 
of the mounting pressures from student groups, from 
the middle class, from professional groups in Manila, not 
to mention a few progressive legislators, Congress as a 
whole had no choice, especially because its enactment 
was preceded by a plebiscite in which the public registered 
its sentiments against members of Congress becoming 
delegates without resigning their positions. The violence 
of the protest movement has had its effects as well on 
policy-makers. Many leaders now consider the factor of 
probable violence when they make decisions. 


In the final essay, a strategy for ensuring the im- 
plementation of the New Constitution is being offered. 


A COMPARISON OF SIX F 
IDEOLOGIES* 


By Noe Baga 
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Introduction 


HIS is a comparative study of some ideo 
sently advocated by particular groups in the P 
pines. It is considered to be relevant to the adequ: ate | 
standing of the Philippine political system inasmt 
ideologies are explicitations of the orientations ¢ 
which are politically active or have declared their ir 
to become so. Ideologies are significant for two t Asi ny 
sons. First, they serve as the basis for the political ac 
of the groups with which they are identified. See 
they reflect the views of various sectors of society r 
ing the conditions obtaining in society itself. If ¢ only 
these two reasons alone the study of ideology w vule 
tainly be worthwhile. taal 


The object of the study are the idole 
tical groups, organizations, or movements. Thes‘ 
Movement for the Advancement of Nationali sm, 
bataang Makabayan, the Socialist Party of the P 
the Hukbong Magpapalaya ng Bayan, the Ch tia 
Movement and the group within the Liberal F 
is advocating the welfare state concept. 


The materials used have been restric 
groups’ constitutions, manifestos, resolutions, p 
founding speeches, There were a few instances 
ferences ware made to thé Wee ae lec 
these organizations for the purpose of ¢ 
view of the ideologies. Such references haved 
a minimum. While these ideologies studied a 


his study was written for a seminar at teneo. 
u Pi under the direction "of the editor. = 
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only ones being advocated in the Philippines at present, 
the writer is of the opinion that they have attracted 
more attention from Philippine society than the rest. — 


This is a study purely of ideology and no attempt has 
been made to relate it to the realities of Philippine so- 
ciety. The paper will present a summary of each ideology 
which will include its primary or fundamental values, its 
conception of the ideal society, its description of the pre- 
vailing social order, and its strategy on how its objectives 
would be realized. As an operational definition ideology 
refers to a pattern of ideas which simultaneously provides 
for its adherents a self-definition, a description of the 
current situation, its background and what is likely to 
follow, and various imperatives arising from the fore- 
going.! Lastly, ideology refers to a plan or program of 
action which is supposed to be carried out by its adhe- 
rents. 


The Welfare State Concept 
of the Liberal Party 


Fundamental Values 


The paramount value which the welfare state ideology 
of the Liberal Party claims to hold is the protection and 
promotion of Philippine national interest through the im- 
plementation and realization of the provisions of the Phil- 
ippine Constitution particularly those pertaining to social 
justice and economic development. 


The Ideal Society 

The ideal society of this ideology is a welfare state. The 
concept is defined as the recognition by the state of its 
duty to provide employment, education, medical care, hous- 
ing and social insurance to the Filipino people as a whole. 


1J. Finkle and R, Gable, ed., Political Development and Social 
Change (New York; John Wiley and Sons, 1966), p. 174. 
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What is being proposed therefore is the assumption 
government of the responsibility of providing the 7 
with their basic needs. In order to finance these extens 
social services the government would engage in rod 
tive activities and would also impose heavy tas tion 
the upper classes. A balanced agro-industrial develc 
and economic independence are also considered ¢é 
to the concept. It is presumed that in this cd 
would be a great deal of satisfaction among the m 
that there would be no threat from within to the si 
of the order. 


n ee 
View of Contemporary Philippine Society = 


2 
2 


The criticism directed at Philippine society is. ec P 
for the most part to certain economic conditions. It ye 
sumed that the root cause of all social problems in the 
ippines is economic in nature: Philippine social problems 
traced to the underdeveloped state of Philippine econe 
and to the widespread poverty among the masses. 
damental defect of the political system is perceived. 


It is claimed that the two greatest problems ec 
ing the Philippines at present are the twin tf 
economic development and social justice. 
latter is considered to be of greater signifita =i a 
to be given more attention because of the more imm 
threat that it poses to the stability of Philippine sc 
It is declared that there is noe auitable, sti 
wealth and income in Philippine society sc 
majority of Filipinos barely have enough: of the 
ties of life, the upper classes waste the resout — 
country in extravagant consumption. This cond ar 
tributed primarily to the unregulated operat 
free enterprise system. While the Constitutio: 
used to promote economic development, the cc 
provisions for social justice have. been largely. @ 
It is deemed necessary to bring social justice and e 
development together so as to remain faithful to th 
stitution and at the same time preserve the political s 


ig 
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volution would probably take place if the present state of 
affairs in the economic system is perpetuated. 'The greatest 
obstacle to the welfare state has been identified as the 
stagnant political thinking which prevails among the Fili- 
pino people. 


lity of the country. It is considered that ‘ armed re- 


Strategy 


’The advocates of this ideology intend to make it the 
platform of the Liberal Party so that it would distinguish 
the latter from the Nacionalista Party. Significantly, the 
Liberal presidential candidate in 1969 discarded the wel- 
fare state platform of his party. 


It is claimed that the way to raise the needed revenues 
to finance the program is through increased tax collection 
and through government cooperation with the private sec- 
tor in economic development. The present “indirect-tax 
system” which is claimed to place the greater burden of 
taxation on the low-income groups will be abolished and 
replaced by a “direct-tax system” based on personal income 
and the export tax. At the same time the tax collection 
machinery will be modernized so as to improve tax coi- 
lection. The low-income groups whose incomes would be 
raised as a result of the abolition of the sales tax will be 
encouraged to put their money in banks so as to make their 
savings available as loans for economic development. 


The Christian Social Movement 


7 


Fundamental Values : r ol 


The foundation of the CSM ideology is Christian hu- 
manism. Basically, humanism is man’s concern for the 
welfare of his fellow man. This concern for the welfare of 
others is universal, that is, it is directed to all men in 
weneral, The ultimate ground of Christian humanism does 
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not lie in man, but in a supernatural and st preme be 
called God. The Christian humanist is concern d fe r 
welfare of others primarily because in doing so he i: 

in accordance with God’s will or, more accurate _ wha 
thought to be God’s will. Love, the unselfish concer 
the welfare of others, and justice, the giving to othe 
what is due them, are the basic values of the CSM. 


Christian social doctrine holds that each man. is 
tled to the conditions necessary for what it calls “¢ \ ful 
man life.” A human being is considered to be bot h a sp 
tual and material being. His spiritual nature demand; is f 
dom which, defined negatively, means the absence « 2 ' im- | 
position or coercion. His material nature dena 
istence in adequate quantities of the basic necessit: 
life. God is supposed to have given to all men bot : 
freedom and the material world so that all men could 
fill their basic nature to the fullest extent. — Weis § 
reason that property is considered as a trust ; O 
ship regarded as stewardship. Profit or ma r 
therefore not to be considered as the final | ne ort 
in economic activities. ‘Tip a 


The Ideal Society OL 


The ideal society of the CSM is a humanist s 
the people would live according to the tea 
This society is claimed to be middle ground 
two extremes of a socialist state on one hand ¢ 
list state on the other. The latter is che ter | 
existence of too much freedom in seamoralel ag 
leads to the pursuit of pure self-interest, It is 
cause of the alleged economic injustices resu tix ag 
The socialist society which is characterized 8 
ership of the means of production and by’ sts 
of the fruits of production is rejected on th 
it denies the “self-fulfillment of man" Re 
view of the ideal society of the OSM its pe 
nomie system have to be examined in great 


' s 
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The CSM utopia is an industrialized society. The 
structure of the economy is basically communitarian. The 
concept of communitarianism means that the industry loe- 
ated in a certain area is owned and run by the people resid- 
ing in the locality. They are the workers, owners, and ma- 
nagers of the same. While receiving wages as workers they 
would also receive dividends. This arrangement is also re- 
ferred to as people’s capitalism. In this society the city 
dweller owns the house he lives in, all workers have the 
right to work and are co-owners individually of the enter- 
prises where they work, and the farmers own the land they 
till. Government participation in the economy would be li- 
mited to direction and regulation, This is to be accom- 
plished by the formulation and implementation of regula- 
tory legislation. 


The CSM has so far failed to give a concrete descrip- 
tion of the political system of its ideal, society. It has, 
however, emphasized the role of ideology and has proposed 
the adoption of a semi-parliamentary form of government 
patterned after the Malolos Republic where the President 
was elected by the legislators for his own term and the 
cabinet ministers were members of the legislature. This 
arrangement would require the existence of a bi-party or 
multi-party system in which each party would have its dis- 
tinct ideology and platform. The reigning ideology would 
of course be* Christian humanism. The CSM claims that 
these arrangements would be truly democratic, that is, it 
would be reflective of the interests of the Filipino people as 
a whole. The functions of government would be limited to 
the regulation and direction of the economy, external pro- 
tection, the maintenance of peace and order, taxation, and 
the maintenance of essential services, like social security. 


View of Contemporary Philippine Society 


The CSM declares that the root cause of the many 
political, social and economic problems of the Philippines is 
the lack of a commonly accepted ideology or, in other words, 
the vacuum of ideology in Philippine society. There are no 
basic policies followed by government so that the solutions 


“ 
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applied to major problems are mere palliatives. Among the 
people the absence of ideology has brought about disunity 
opportunism and the pursuit of pure self-interest. TI 
CSM holds that nationalism as an ideology is not adequat 
to bring about the necessary changes in Philippine so 
ciety. Manglapus, the chief CSM ideologue, declared thai 
nationalism must “...go about seeking alliances with re- 
levant ideology that will speed social revolution. ..it must 
make a choice if it is to be effective in the building of 
the nation.”! Christian social thought is claimed to be the 
best ally that nationalism could have particularly mt the 


Philippine setting. c 
» “3 


The present party system is considered to be in reality 
a single-party system because of the fluidity of its membe: 
ship and the lack of distinction between the platfo orm s 
the two major parties. It is claimed that a candidate 7] 
is not supported by either of the parties is bound to le 
because only the said parties have election inspectors. T "he 
elected to public office do not formulate and _impler me: 
constructive policies and are guided by pure satinta 
in the performance of their duties. The result is large- 
corruption and inefficiency in government. ‘acneraet 


pees “2 ot 2 


The same pursuit of pure self-interest also ch 
izes the economic system. This has resulted in Ss 
mic injustices committed by the upper classes 
masses through the unregulated operation of the - 
terprise system. The Philippine economy is ee ei: 
be dependent to a large degree on the U ited § sie 
relationship of dependence is regarded des nr able ? 
the CSM has expressed its opposition to what i it re fe 
“unequal treaties” and “preferential trade,” it h 
yet made a definite stand on the weonveltial " - 
between the Philippines and the United States. T 
is critical of the failure of the iprnren see 
trade and diplomatic relations with socialist countrie 


, te. y 
; Manglap us, Rk. mf Nationalism and Change,” m N 
September 13, 1068, pr be 
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The basic solution to the whole multitude of Philippine 
social, economic and political problems is the infusion of 
Christian humanist ideology into Philippine society. An 
ideology is considered necessary to give direction and cohe- 
sion to the efforts of all members of society to build a 
better society. 


Strategy 


The Movement considers as the first step required for 
the attainment of its objectives the extensive propagation 
of Christian humanist ideology for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a large number of adherents. 


It is pointed out that the ideology presented initially 
provides only a starting point and stands in need of further 
development. This task is to be accomplished through the 
formation of study groups which will seek solutions to 
these problems through the application of basie¢ Christian 
humanist thought. The basic ideology together with these 
solutions would be spread and would form the goals of 


the Movement. ‘ 


In order to attain its objectives the CSM intends to be. 
come a pressure group. It will propose the adoption and 
implementation of government policies which would con- 
tribute to the- realization of its objeetives. It would also 
oppose proposed or existing government policies contrary 
to its interests. The Movement has also declared its inten- 
tion of supporting those candidates who promise to work 
for the objectives of the CSM once in office. Conversely, 
the CSM would deny support to candidates who do not 
pledge their cooperation. The CSM claims that its ultimate 
political bargaining power should be the votes of its/mass 
base. CSM ideologues have denied that the Movement is a 
political party. They declare that the CSM has no intention 


of fielding candidates for public office for the reason that 
at this stage the electorate would not support a party es- 
pousing Christian socialist ideology considering the novelty 
of this ideology to them, However, the possibility of the 


vs 
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Movement’s transformation into a party eventually i# not 
discounted. pal 


The CSM also intends to realize its objectives in p art 
by having its members carry out activities which are I 
ly concerned with the improvement of the living onde 
of the lower classes. CSM members are supposed to cor 
tribute one per cent of their annual gross income to the 
funds of the Movement. A large percentage of these funds 
will go to the financing of low-cost housing projects for 
low-income groups in urban areas. The attainment « of 
communitarianism and the other objectives of the CSM in 
the economic field will therefore be achieved through bo th 
legislation and through the cooperation of capitalists who 
will be guided by Christian humanist thought. The exten’ 
of participation of either is not indicated. cue 


Among the CSM objectives are the raising of wages 
the assurance of all workers’ right to work and the sharing 
of labor in the profits of the enterprise. As planned, thes 
shares would automatically be converted into ee sh 
enterprise. The worker would get what is considered 
be a just wage and in addition he receives part of the 
fits which are converted into stocks. The worker there ofc 
becomes a co-owner of the enterprise. Brent S 
workers’ stocks in the enterprise increase, a point | 
be reached when the workers would assume collec 
the full ownership of the enterprise. The capital which - 
tially financed the enterprise will be withdrawn anc d 
vested in a new enterprise where the same process WOt 
go into effect. The CSM assures capitalists that they w vou 
get a “fair return” for their investments. Incident ia 
the CSM does not indicate what proportion of the p .) 
should be the respective shares of management and ay 


in the profit-sharing system. hed 


The CSM places much emphasis on the conve 
the upper classes to Christian humanist ideology f 
realization of CSM objectives. It exhorts them rer 
their wealth with the poorer classes “not as a giving of 
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gift but as a rendering of justice.’”’ What appears to be a 
highly regarded value of the CSM is the consensus of the 
upper classes. The statement of the basic ideology of the 
Movement stresses that “...if this society (CSM ideal so- 
ciety) is to be achieved without bloodshed, it will only be 
after a great number of landlords have accepted the princi- 
ples of Christian humanism.” The CSM has bound itself 
never to use violence in the attainment of its objectives, in 
accordance with Catholic doctrine. 


Foreign Policy Outlook 


The ideologues of the CSM have repeatedly stressed 
the similarity of the foreign policy outlook of the CSM with 
that of the “Third World.” The term is used to refer to 
those underdeveloped states in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which, aside from their having underdeveloped 
economies, profess their non-commitment to any of the 
big powers. The CSM has also come out in favor of the 
establishment of trade and diplomatic relations between 
the Philippines and socialist countries. There is a marked 
preference for Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia because of 
the belief that they are more “liberal’’ than the other so- 
cialist countries. The CSM supports an anti-Communist 
policy only so far as it is applied within the country. It 
advocates an independent foreign policy which is basically 
unaligned or non-committed in natufe. 


The Movement for the Advancement of Nationalism 


Fundamental Values 


The fundamental value that the MAN claims to hold is 
the protection and promotion of what it considers to be 
the Philippine national interest. Nationalism or the deter- 
mination of what constitutes the Filipino national interest 
and the active efforts toward the realization of the same 
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are claimed to be the solution to the nation’s proble 
It is believed that the Filipino nation could best promote 
and protect its interests by directing its own affairs be 
cause the Filipinos will, after all, bear the consequences — 
of their own decisions. It is but natural therefore thai 

the Filipino people would choose what is best for 
selves. It is for this basic reason that the MAN holds na- 
tionalism as a central value. i i 


The Ideal Society —- s 


The ideal society of the MAN is a national democracy. 
The latter is considered as a necessary stage in the devel- 
opment of Philippine society but that is not the final 
one. Khruschev, the former prime minister of the Soviet 
Union, was the first one to use the term when he refe red 
to the newly-independent underdeveloped states which had 
cast off their subjugation to Western powers, establishec 
socialistic economies, and adopted an independent and 2 ant 
Western foreign policy. For MAN the term refers ila 
stage when the Philippines shall have we herself fror 
the control of the United States. T ee nes. 
then have an independent foreign oli 
controlled by Filipinos. Self-determination ie be 
ent in all aspects of Philippine national life. The ecc 
would be transformed from an agri tur toa n i 
trial economy. The pdlitical leadership wot ld be | re] 
tative of the people and would adopt policies for th 
efit of the people as a whole. 7 


View of Contemporary Philippine Society 


» The MAN considers Philippine society as being - : 
_ plorable state. There is large-scale corruption andy 
ciency in government. Millions of Filipinos rena 
verty and the gap between the rich and Re pee poor is ¥ 
ing. There is a lot of immorality and innesponsibi ity 
other undesirable traits among Filipinos. The M 
“American imperialism” for these problems and m 
more.) “American imperialism” is considered to b 
“most strategic enemy of the Filipino people.” r 

s eh 


me 
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term is used basically to refer to the domination of Amer. 
ican capital over Philippine economy and the consequences. 
attendant to and_arising from. this, domination... The 
MAN’s conception of imperialism is derived from. ginning 
thought. Lenin referred, to imperialism as the highest s' 

in the development of a. capitalist state, This stage is 
characterized by the overproduction of goods and the eX. 
istence of surplus capital. What are needed therefore are 
new markets for surplus products and new fields of in- 
vestment for surplus capital together with reliable sources 
of raw materials. It is for this reason that colonies which 
serve as suppliers of raw materials, dumping grounds for 
surplus products and lucrative places for investment all at 
the same time are needed desperately by capitalist states. 


The United States took over the Philippines for this 
basic reason. After the Second World War the United 
States. granted “nominal” independence to the Philippines. 
This grant of independence was deceptive because basically 
the same colonial relationship which existed before the 
war between the Philippines and the United States was 
perpetuated. Besides, the MAN believes that independence 
cannot be granted. The Movement uses the term “neocol- 
onialism” to refer to American control over the Philippines 
since the grant of independence. This form of colonialism 
is considered to be more subtle and efficient than the old 
form because the former colonial master no longer has to 
assume direct political control and its corresponding ob- 
ligations: In neo-colonialism it is capital which does almost 


everything. 


* The United States controls Philippine economy in two 
basic ways. First, through the large amount of American 
capital invested in the Philippines and, secondly, through 
the dependence of Philippine exports of raw materials on 
American markets. This situation is considered to be in- 
jurious to Filipino national interest because the relation- 
ship benefits only the United States and produces only 
undesirable consequences for the Philippines. American 
capital invested in the Philippines is claimed to provide des- 
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tructive competition for Filipino capitalists who are not 
able to match the large resources of their competitors, 
American capital is claimed to be invested largely in 
areas where Filipino capital has been previously inve: 
These factors account for the loss of initiative among 
pino businessmen. It is also alleged that American firms do. 
ing business in the Philippines remit almost all their p ra: i 
to their home offices in the United States thus ft urthe 


draining Philippine resources. nora 


The same lopsided relationship is believed to & 
in the trade relationship between the two countries. Tt 
United States deliberately keeps the Philippines a mer 
supplier of raw materials and a dumping ground for | 
manufactures. In order to promote its own inte st 
policy of the United States has been to frustrate and s 
tage Philippine efforts toward industrialization. The 
deliberately uses its influence on the Philippine go 
ment to make it adopt policies favoring agricultt ar 
industry. ‘halal a 


The United States has been able to: maintain an 
pose this economic exploitation through political ay 
tural means. After the war the United States was st 
to have forced the Philippine government to agre 
series of humiliating treaties and arrangements. A 
these were the Military Bases Treaty, the Military 
tance Pact and the Mutual Defense cereal / ‘h 
one allowed the United States to maintain milita 
within the country for the purpose of | prot 
American investments, The purpose of the ] 
sistance Pact was to make the Philippine 4 
dependent on the United States’for supplies a 
equipment. This enables the United States to 
AFP while keeping it weak by supplying 
arms and equipment. The Mutual Defense — 
would provide an exeuse for intervention in case t 
States finds it necessary to do go, rie a 
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However, the more successful method has been the 
deliberate employment of American culture to capture the 
minds of Filipinos. The MAN claims that the Filipino peo- 
ple are afflicted with a “colonial mentality” or that atti- 
tude of inferiority or subservience of a nation toward ano- 
ther. Renato Constantino of MAN has pointed out four 
main factors responsible for this: the imposition of the 
English language in government and in the educational 
system; the American-oriented educational system; the 
American news services, magazines and movies and, lastly, 
the Americans who have come to live in the Philippines. 
It is claimed that it was the deliberate policy of the 
American colonial regime to use education as a tool in the 
pacification of the Filipinos. After independence the United 
States has intensified its propaganda activities through a 
variety of agencies and fronts among them the United 
States Information Service. The result has been the “Am- 
ericanization” of the mentality of the Filipino to the extent 
that many Filipinos put the interests of the United States 
above that of their own country. The United States has 
also forced on the Philippines several trade arrangements 
the purpose of which is to insure the stability of Amer- 
ican control over Philippine economy. 


Thus, the United States controls Philippine economy, 
Philippine foreign policy, the Philippine government itself, 
and even the Filipino mind: 


Strategy 


Basically, the main task that the MAN has set for it- 
self is a massive educational campaign which would point 
out to the Filipino people that Filipino national interest 
really consists in uniting and directing their efforts to- 
ward the realization of what are truly national goals. The 
MAN aspires to become a broad national front. It claims 
that its members come from twelve sectors of Philippine 
society, namely: business, labor, the peasantry, the youth 
and students, women, educators, professionals, scientists 
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and technologists, writers and artists, mass media, polit 
leaders, and civic leaders, The MAN is attempting to 
the support of Filipino industrialists because it 
that the Movement and this sector have a comme 
rest — the elimination of American control over Pk 
economy and the transformation of the economy into @ 
dustrial one. The Movement advocates nationalist i 
trialization and the adoption of protective legislat 
Filipino industries. nk of} Sl 
Foreign Policy Outlook v ee 
Basically, the MAN advocates an independent and 
aligned foreign policy. It demands the establishmen 
trade and diplomatic relations with socialist countrie 
the same time it calls for the severance of all ties bet 
the Philippines and the United States. It also believe: 
fostering friendship and cooperation with other cot a 
particularly with the “Third rae ? ol} toot 
i ; (] At Toit «| ota 

riingoo wwo tied? To same 

aiqqilidd ei mo Be ay 
Kabataang Makabayan W le 9 


rOnoos Sti Lacy il i 1970, lc deme 


Fundamental aed ALO BEAL iG, 29J > a hatin 


Being one of the major hilo ing 1 
the KM adheres to the basic peinetplesiofit the ) 
It claims to represent particularly the ir teres 


Filipino youth. me: , 
1 teri? deel ¢ ont ¥ 

: a 

The Ideal Society ; PT LE a lanoltaonhs : 


The ideal society of the KM is basically 
that of the MAN, a national democracy. Ho 
to move in a direction which’ is ‘me ci 
to the status quo. The KM insists, for insta 
movement for the termination of America’ 

Philippines should be under the leadership of 
class, which allegedly possesses the moat 7 
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tical consciousness among all classes of Philippine society, 
Although the KM is willing to cooperate with the natio- 
nalist bourgeoisie it warns of the nécessity of vigilance 
over this class because of its alleged “reactionary tenden- 
cies.” The Catholic Church in the Philippines is denounced 
for its interference in Philippine culture and in the educa- 
tional system for the purpose of promoting its own narrow 
interests. It is further claimed that there is some sort of 
understanding between the Church and the forces of Amer- 
ican imperialism for the purpose of hindering the growth 
of Filipino nationalism. 


In order to infuse the correct political consciousness 
among the people and at the same time terminate the 
dissemination of imperialist propaganda, the KM calls for 
the nationalization of the Philippine educational system 
and the mass media. Nationalization is considered to be the 
key to cultural reorientation. 


Strategy 
Basically similar to that of the MAN. 
Foreign Policy Outlook 


Basically the same view as that held by the MAN. 
However, it gives much emphasis to the establishment of 
trade and diplomatic relations between the Philippines and 
the People’s Republic of China. It warns of the possibility 
of cooperation between the Soviet Union and the United 
States to perpetuate imperialism. The KM does not give en- 
couragement to the establishment of ties with what it 
refers to as “pseudo-socialist countries.” It believes that the 
defeat of American imperialism in the Philippines will con- 
tribute to the eventual downfall of what it claims to be a 
worldwice system of exploitation and subjugation main- 
tained by the United States, The KM-also warns of a resur- 
gence of Japanese militarism and economic imperialism. 
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The Socialist Party of the Philippines 


Fundamental Values , = 

Basically the same as that of the MAN to whick the 
Party is affiliated. It is for the purpose of promoting Pili. 
pino national interest that the Party considers the est. bili ish. 
ment of a socialist state as essential. The party clair 
represent in particular the interests of the Filipino work 


ing class. 
“aa 
The Ideal Society ring 


The ideal society of the Party is a socialist state. Whi 
the state would assume a major role in the economi : Ss} 
tem there would still be a place for private enterprise. 
this society the resources of the nation would be ut: i lize 
for the welfare of all the people. This will be accom 1€ 
through state planning and the provision of social s 
ces by the state. In order to facilitate the carrying out o 
said functions the state would assume control over s u 
sectors of the economy. The state primarily will be ‘res PSD: 
ble for the establishment of new industries. Private capi 
will be given the opportunity to cooperate with ‘th the a: 
ernment in this task. Political leadership will be a 
by the representatives of the working class primaril Ae 
Party recognizes, however, that the national — 
stage must first be realized prior to ie aa 
its ideal society. ™ 


deme 


mae 


View of Contemporary Philippine Society of 


The Party has the same basic view of Philippin 
as the MAN. There is, however, greater emphi 
defects of the Philippine government and leade! 
claims that the policies of the government are cont 
Philippine national interest primarily because th 


‘ 
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ment is under the control of the United States. A single. 
party dictatorship exists in the Philippines and this party 
and its members are incapable of reforming themselves 
and the system because of their dependence on the status 
quo for their privileged positions in society. The masses are 
denied effective political participation so that their de- 
mands are unarticulated and unheeded. 


Strategy 


The Party intends to “challenge, oppose and break” 
the single-party dictatorship of the Liberal and Naciona- 
lista Parties. It aims to harness the political force of the 
masses, particularly the working class, which is largely 
underdeveloped. The final goal of the Party is to assume 
political leadership of the country. It considers that a na- 
tional-democratic phase has to precede the socialist stage 
so that for the present it seeks to cooperate with other 
groups for the purpose of ridding the country of foreign, 
particularly American, interests. 


Foreign Policy Outlook 
Basically similar to that of the MAN. 


Hukbong Magpapalaya Ng Bayan (HMB) 


Fundamental Values 


The foundation of HMB ideology is nationalism or 
the protection and promotion of what it considers to be 
Filipino national interest. While the HMB adheres to the 
basic tenets of Marxism, nationalism takes precedence over 
any Marxist principle to the contrary. 


The Ideal Society 


In accordance with Marxist theory, the final goal of 
the HMB is the establishment of a classless society in the 
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Philippines. This final stage would be preceded by a f 
geois-democratic stage followed by the dictatorship of @ 
proletariat. Political leadership will reside initially in @ 
proletariat. In the economic sphere there will be full colle 
tivization in agriculture and nationalization (state ¢ 
trol) of all industries, All the means of production will 
controlled by the state and it will be responsible for & 


distribution of the fruits of production. 
4 


View of Contemporary Philippine Society ! 
The HMB is extremely critical of the social, Ni 
and economic conditions presently obtaining in Ph poli 
society. The main cause of the existence of these c ondit 
is the domination of American capital over, the F : 
economy. The MAN and the HMB share pa 
views on this matter. tatenaall 


» Among Filipinos, the class vepresential cy wore 
comprador (one engaged in the rinse 
is the main obstacle to the realization of the sc 
desired by the HMB. This class is distinct f 
tionalist bourgeoisie whom the HMB supports ir * ’s 
gle against alien, particularly American, control 
Philippine economy. The comprador class deri 
strength from its collaboration with foreign | 
the country. This class, from the poi nt of vie’ 
HMB, is the most dangerous of all classes : in r 
society for it would not hesitate to collaborate wi 
interests to serve its ends, However, the so-calle 
of the main blow” is the nationalist BBueeeaae 
the group competing with the HMB for le laa 'S 
the masses in the struggle against. Ante ‘ican 


The HMB believes that there are several fa 
conditions existing in Philippine society which a 
ble to its cause, There is political instability as 
of the failure of the government to solve the x 
jor problems and to satisfy the rising fer 
masses. This is due in part to the colon od 
the government. The HMB also notes that re. I 
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a 
almost at a standstill and that the gap is widening between 
the many poor and the few rich. The HMB also considers — 
as favorable to its cause the continuing political wate 
in Asia due primarily to the Viet Nam war, 
frit rand iS Moo Ws 
Strategy 51 neis+d¥ to 
In brief, the HMB aims to éatetitiel a pout vest 
mocratic form of government as a necessary precondition 
to the eventual emergence of a classless society. The bour- 
-geois-democratic stage is similar to the national-democra- 
tic phase which the MAN intends to bring about. This 
initial objective of the HMB requires that it gain Jeader- 


claim of the nationalist bourgeoisie. Since the military de- 
feat of the HMB in the early fifties it has since adopted 
the so-called “legal-parliamentary struggle’ which, while 
not attempting to overthrow the government by armed 
force at the present time, does not rule out. violence if 
warranted by circumstances. The HMB intends to create 
a mass organization representing primarily the alliance of 
the proletariat and the peasantry. It also attempts to es- 
tablish some form of coordination with the national bour- 
geoisie and the intellectuals in the struggle against Amer- 
ican imperialism. This is only for reasons of convenience for 
the Communist Party of the Philippines, which provides 
leadership for the HMB and desires to assume leadership of 
the struggle for national liberation. 


The program of action of the HMB at the present 
stage is the same as that of the Communist Party of the 
Philippines. It includes the giving of land to the landless 
through the expropriation of big landed. estates and the 
opening of new farm settlements. At the present time it 
is considered necessary for the state to control at least 
the basic industries. The economy should be rid of all 
foreign interests and the establishment of new industries 
would be undertaken both by the government and the pri- 
vate sector. In the field of social services, the HMB calls 
for low-cost housing for low-income groups and for the 
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establishment of an extensive network of free hospitals. 
It also demands the promotion of Filipino culture and the 
removal of American bases from the Philippines, together 
with the abrogation of all treaties and arrangements be-— 
tween the Philippines and the United States. In the field 
of foreign relations the HMB has a similar stand as the | 
MAN. ice’ 
90mm 
on) af 
Conclusion 0 20a 


dq 3 

As expected, the ideologies studied reveal certain shi 
milarities with each other. The observations made be OW 
should not be taken as final and definitive conclusion Sc. : 
must of necessity be pointed out that these observation I 
have been but the result of an exploratory comparison. 


Primarily, there appears to be a common ground for 
agreement regarding basic values. The principles set for 
by MAN in its constitution would not certainly be 
tradictory to the principles of the other ideologies. 
could be synthesized into the three principles of self. 
mination, industrialization and democratic power of 
people. In this context, self-determination would | of 
that state or condition wherein the Philippines m 
own decisions for herself. Industrialization rtee r 
transformation of the predominantly agricultur 
of the Philippines to a largely industrial one. Political 
democratic streak appears to run through all the id we 
There is a consensus that government policies shoul 
flect the interests of the masses primarily ar 
end of government is to serve the people as be 


With regard to the social order desired t 
on the surface some form of consensus. In at aC 
democratic political system based on representative 
institutions and an industrial economy there is ¢ 
need for some sort of equalization of opportunities or 
form of equalization of wealth, There is a unar mous 
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cognition of the indispensability of economic planning and 
all, with the exception of the CSM, are for increased gov- 
ernment participation in productive activities and the es- 
tablishment of a more or less extensive system of social 
services. Collectively, they consider that their conception 
of the ideal society is different in many respects from con- 
temporary Philippine society. . 


Their views on Philippine society are for the most 
part dismal ones. They all declare the existence of 
national problems of great magnitude which are gravely 
injurious to Philippine national interest. While there is 
certainly no unanimity as to what these problems are and 
as to their respective degrees of significance, there is at 
least a common recognition of the existence of widespread 
poverty among the masses, of the gross inequality in the 
distribution of wealth, and of the inadequacy of the pre- 
sent agricultural economy to provide for the needs of the 
Filipino nation. It is also recognized that the Philippines 
is economically dependent on the United States and it is 
imperative that this dependence be terminated for the 
reason that the Philippines is at the losing end of the 
relationship. 


In the political sphere there is a common observation 
that government policies do not reflect adequately the inter- 
ests of the masses. With the exception of the LP, there is 
a consensus that the present political leadership (meaning 
the political elite) is not and has not been working for the 
common good of all Filipinos. There is a common obser- 
vation that one of the major obstacles to the effective 
solution of Philippine social problems is the characteristic 
mentality of the Filipino people. The CSM considers the 
common Filipino as having no initiative and unwilling to 
accept responsibilities. The advocates of the LP welfare 
state ideology deplore the “stagnant” political thinking in 
the country. The MAN and the rest speak of the “colonial 
mentality” of Filipinos. While the CSM traces these de- 
fective attitudes to the Spanish era and the present cen. 
tralized form of government, the latter declares that it is 
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a result of a deliberate policy of the United States to 
weaken the Filipino nation. It is for this reason that these 
said groups (MAN, HMB, KM and the SPP) demand the 
use of the educational system to infuse Filipino-oriented 
values on the people. There is a unanimous demand that 
changes should be carried out and that the government ~ 
should assume the greater burden of the task of bringing 
about these changes. The CSM, however, agrees 0 by 
part to the latter. This demand for change to be. 
taken by government is one of the reasons why the ide 20, 
logues are concerned with the acquisition of poli ‘ical a 
power. It is admitted that changes are takin plac ce 
at the present time but these changes are too few a ANC t, a 
not go deep into the system. All the ideologies sti 
urgency of the need for change. There is consetisus 2 16 * 
the conditions presently obtaining in Philippine eo ty 
could precipitate a violent revolution. While the LE nd 
the CSM consider it possible to put this off th ou g 
appropriate changes within the system, the others cons 
revolution as inevitable. However, the MAN * : 
the Socialist Party of the Philippines are not ¢ 
what form of revolution they consider inevitable. 
the exception of the CSM there is consensus oe 
of all social problems of Philippine society are to be fou 
in the economy. ie x , 
All, with the exception of the LP, r nt 2D 
sity of acquiring a mass base. It is for pret 
they try to address themselves to all classes nal 
society. This is manifested in the twelve-sec 
tion of MAN and the national front being sous , 
HMB, There is also evident among those i 
ing & mass base a desire for centralization within 
ganization, As the groups seek to provide le 
the Filipino people so does the leadership ree 
zations seek to direct the activities of the m 
is no definite indication as to how the 
generated would be utilized, The only definite 
\his respect is that no ideology at present advocate: 
overthrow of the government by armed reat Ww ¢ 
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the immediate future, One of the main principles of the 
CSM and LP ideologies is the rejection of the use of 
violence. The HMB since its military defeat in the 1950’s 
has adopted the so-called “legal-parliamentary struggle.” 
This, however, would be abandoned for violent revolution 
if conditions are favorable for it.. The MAN, the KM 
and the Socialist Party of the Philippines, despite their 
use of terms commonly associated with violent revolution, 
have as their objectives reforms and not radical changes 
which would be impossible to realize within the framework 
of the present system. While these ideologies are basically 
Marxist it would appear that they are revisionists. In the 
field of foreign relations there is a common desire to 
identify with the so-called “Third World.” (The LP wel- 
fare state ideology is excluded here for it makes no men- 
tion of foreign policy.) All agree that a policy of non- 
alignment should be adopted by the government, There 
is a common demand for the establishment of trade and 
diplomatic ties between the Philippines and socialist coun- 
tries. While the MAN, the KM, the Socialist Party of 
the Philippines and the HMB are extremely critical of 
the relationship between the Philippines and the United 
States, the CSM is largely silent on this issue. 


The origins of these ideologies are definitely Western. 
HMB ideology is essentially Marxism-Leninism with a 
heavy dose of nationalism. CSM ideology is derived from 
Christian social doctrine primarily. The MAN, the KM 
and the Socialist Party of the Philippines have ideologies 
which are basically similar to that of the HMB but with 
certain significant differences. The LP welfare state ideo- 
logy was derived largely from the Scandinavian countries. 
It is perhaps for the purpose of minimizing their foreign 
origins that these ideologies seek affinity of identification 
with cextain persons and events in Philippine history. 
The LP welfare state ideology claims to have derived its 
basic principles from the Philippine Constitution. The 
MAN clainis that it is resuming the Philippine Revolution 
which took place more than a century ago, while the CSM 
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is supposed to have gained inspiration from the 
of Rizal and Jacinto. 


On the whole, there appears to be a4 nsider: 
degree of similarity among these ideologies if their 
mediate objectives are taken into account and their 
goals set aside for the moment. Formally, these id 
are found neither on the extreme left nor on the extr 
right of the political spectrum. It seems possible tt 
fore for these ideologies to be integrated at the pre 
moment and for the groups with which they are ident 
to coordinate their efforts without doing violence to % 
declared principles. In practice, the HMB and the 
along with newer groups, are revolutions ati pu 
and method. Moreover, many ember 
groups are basically conseEVBIAve if not : 
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(Editor’s Note: Since this essay was writen the Ce 
of the Philippines has been reorganized along Mac li new 
has become the New People’s Army. See pages 41 te 43 | 
brief discussion.) is c 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Preamble 
ZOVETM ON MS i nel 

‘WS THE pFILIPINO PEOPLE, IMPLORING THE AID p, 
OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE, IN ORDER TO,ESTABLISH 

’ GOVERNMENT THAT SHALL EMBODY THEIR 
IDEALS, CONSERVE AND DEVELOP THE, PATRI- 
MONY OF THE NATION, PROMOTE THE GENERAL 
WELFARE, AND SECURE TO THEMSELVES AND 
THEIR POSTERITY THE BLESSINGS OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE UNDER A REGIME OF JUSTICE, LIBERTY, 
AND DEMOCRACY, DO ORDAIN AND PROMULGATE 
THIS CONSTITUTION. 


Article I—The National Territory 


Section 1. The Philippines comprises all the territory 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Paris con- 
cluded between the United States and Spain on the tenth 
day of December, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, the 
limits of which are set forth in Article III of said treaty, 
together with all the islands embraced in the treaty con- 
cluded at Washington, between the United States and 
Spain on the seventh day of November, nineteen hundred, 
and in the treaty concluded between the United States 
and Great Britain on the second day of January, nineteen 
hundred and thirty, and all territory over which the pres- 
ent Government of the Philippine Islands exercises juris- 
diction. . 


Article I1.—Declaration of Principles 


Section 1. The Philippines is a republican state. Sov- 
ereignty resides in the people and all government authority 
emanates from them. 
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Sec. 2. The defense of the State is a prime duty of 
government, and in the fulfillment of this, duty / 
may be required by law to render personal mili or 
civil service, ®. & : 

Sec. 8. The Philippines renounces war as an instru | 
ment of national policy, and adopts the generally 
principles of international law as a part of the law 
Nation, JON AAI ries 


Sec. 4. The natural ary al duty of parents ir 
rearing of the youth for civic efficiency should 
the aid and support of the Government. | T te Yi 


Sec. 5.. The promotion | of ‘social j jue i) ins py et 
well-being and economic security, of al le sh 
be the concern of the State, , 10) @! yh “ epi q 


wo > 


YOLTITITAZOD 2 
Article IIL—Bill of Rights ais ; 


as 
Section 1. (1) No’ person Shall be deptived of lif 
liberty, or property without due process of law, nor sI 
any person be denied the equal protection of the la 
(2) Private property shall not es tala 
use without just setae te 3i9 se le 
(3) The rights of ‘the peop to } ie as 
persons, houses, papers, and effects Lh ot \s 
searches and seizures shall n ib ee and no 
rants shall issue but “upon re able cause, to 
by the judge after exami 
of the complainant and t} 
and particularly dese 
the person or things 
(4) The liberty of abode ant of changing 1 
within the limits, preseribed by law shall.not be i 
(5) The privacy of 
ence shall be inviolable except. upo 
court or when public safety and o rete 


(6) The right to form associations or 
purposes not contrary to law shall not be abridged 


yn ny 


wie LDL eet 


ering , ace tb _ sare 


for the exercise of civil of politieas rightaen) Py 


(8) No law shall be passed abridging the 
at apensh, (0r of geet OR Aaa Se 
peaceably assemble and petition the Government for ; 
redress of grievances. 


(9) No law granting a. title of nobility 
acted, and no person holding any office of 
shall, without the consent of the Congress pipes i 
pines, accept any present, emolument, office, or ‘itle of a 
kind whatever from any foreign Me owe 


’ ths 
(10) No law impairing the obligation ‘of ne outenes - 
shal] be passed. 
(11) No ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be 
enacted, ° 


(12) No person shall be imprisoned for debt or non- 
payment of a poll tax. 


(13) No involuntary servitude in any fovea shall exist 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party - 
have been duly convicted. 


(14) The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended except in cases of invasion, insurrection, 
or rebellion when the public safety requires it, in any of 
which event the same may be suspended wherever during 
such period the necessity for such suspension shall exist. 


(15) No person shall be held to answer for a criminal 
offense without due process of law. 


(16) All persons shall before conviction be bailable 
by sufficient sureties, except those charged with capital 
offenses when evidence of guilt is strong. Excessive bail 
shall not be required, ye he 
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(17) In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
presumed to be innocent until the contrary is proved, 
shall enjoy the right to be heard by himself and eot 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the ¢ 
against him, to have a speedy and public trial, to m 
witnesses face to face, and to have compulsory fp 
secure the attendance of witnesses in his himself, 


(18) No person shall be compelled to be aa 
against himself. 


(19) Excessive fines shall not be impose, nor 4 2 

and unusual punishment inflicted. i ey 4 
Te of 

(20) No person shall be twice put in jeor ard 
punishment for the same offense. If an act is. unk 
by a law and an ordinance, conviction or acquitte 
either shall constitute a bar to another proses r ft 
same act. 


(21) Free access to the courts shall ot De 
to any person by reason of poverty. ad 


ad 
Article IV. itcenae q oO” 


Section 1. The following are citizen: ; 
pines: rr Oey ttt oF 


~ (1) Those who are citizens of the’! P n li } pi 
at the time of the adoption of this Cons ‘tution. 


(2) Those born in the ilippine Is lar so ) 
parents who, before the adop mn of this Con onstitu’ 
been elected to public office in the baat 


(3) Those whose fathers’ are citizens of 


ines, "he 
p 4 nab a 


(4) Those whose bthietl are citizens of t 
pines and, upon reaching the age of majorit elec 
pine citizenship. ~ aa re } 
(5) Those who are naturalized in aceord 


law. mi 
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Sec. 2. Philippine citizenship may be lost or reac- 
quired in the manner provided by law. 


Article V.—Suffrage 


Section 1. Suffrage may be exercised by male citizens 
of the Philippines, not otherwise disqualified by law, who 
are twenty-one years of age or over and are able to read 
and write, and who shall have resided in the Philippines: 
for one year and in the municipality wherein they pro- 
pose to vote for at least six months preceding the election. 
The National Assembly shall extend the right of suffrage 
to women, if in a plebiscite which shall be held for that 
purpose within two years after the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, not less than three hundred thousand women 
possessing the necessary qualification shall vote affirma- 
tively on the question. 


Article VI.—Legislative Department 


Section 1. The Legislative power shall be vested in 
a Congress of the Philippines, which shall consist of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 


Sec. 2. The Senate shall be composed of twenty- 
four Senators who shall be chosen at large by the quali- 
fied electors of the Philippines, as may be provided by 
law. 


Sec. 3. The term of office of Senators shall be six 
years and shall begin on the thirtieth day of December 
next following their election. The first Senators elected 
under this Constitution shall, in the manner provided by 
law, be divided equally into three groups, the Senators 
of the first group to serve for a term of six years; those 
of the second group, for four years and those of the third 
group, for two years. 


Sec. 4. No person shall be a Senator unless he be 
a natural-born citizen of the Philippines and, at the time 
of his election, is at least thirty-five years of age, a qua- 
lified elector, and a resident of the Philippines for not 
less than two years immediately prior to his election. 
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See. &. The House of Representatives shall 
posed of not more than one hundred and twenty 
who shall be apportioned among the several prov 
nearly as may be according to the number of thet 
pective inhabitants, but each province shall have at 1 
one Member. The Congress shall by law make 
portionment within three years after the return 
enumeration, and not otherwise. Until such | 
ment shall have been made, the House of Ref 
shall have the same number of Members as that 1 
law for the National Assembly, who shall be elec 
the qualified electors from the present Assembly 
Each representative district shall comprise, as ‘ 
ticable, contiguous and compact territory. — 


Sec. 6. The term of office of the es 
House of Representatives shall be four years al 
gin on the thirtieth day of December oe ‘ollov 
election. 


ee 


Sec, 7. No person shall be a Memb r of 
of Representatives unless he be a natural-born ¢ 
the Philippines and, at the time of his electio 
twenty-five years of age, a qualified elector 
sident of the province in which he is chosen 
than one year immediately prior to his election 


See. 8. (1) Elections for Senators tnd 
the House of Representatives shall be held» 
and on the dates fixed by law. 9” ary 


(2) In cone, af geass ae HE ri 
ot Representatives & npeael Slack nea 
auch vacancy in the manner prescribed by 
Senator or Member of the House of Repres 


elected shall serve only for the unexpired ter 


See. ¥. The Congress shall consis GA 
sion once every year on the fourth sistealll 
unleas a different date is fixed by law, It 


in special session at any time by the mt may 
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general legislation or only such subjects as he may de- 
signate. No special session shall continue longer than 
thirty days and no regular session longer than one vies 
dred days, exclusive of Sundays. fono at eoitant 


Sec. 10. (1) The Senate shall elect its hey and 
the House of Representatives its Speaker. — 


Each House shall choose such other officers as may 
be required. 


(2) A majority of each House shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, but a smaller number may ad- 
journ from day to day and may compel the attendance 
of absent Members in such manner and under yeh penal- 
ties as such House may provide. 


(3) Each House may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its Members for disorderly behavior, and, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of all its Members, ex- 
pel a Member. 


(4) Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may in its judgment require secrecy; and 
the yeas and nays on any question shall, at the request of 
one-fifth of the Members present, be entered in the Journal. 


(5) Neither House during the sessions of the Con- 
gress shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than that 
in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


Sec. 11. The Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives shall each have an Electoral Tribunal which shall 
be the sole judge of all contests relating to the election 
returns and qualifications of their respective Members. 
Each Electoral Tribunal shall be composed of nine Mem- 
bers, three of whom shall be Justices of the Supreme Court 
to be designated by the Chief Justice, and the remaining 
six shall be Members of the Senate or of the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, who shall be chosen 
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by each House, three upon nomination of the party having 
the largest number of votes and three of the party having 
the second largest number of votes therein. The senior 
Justice in each Electoral Tribunal shall be its Chairman. 


Sec. 12. There shall be a Commission on Appoint- 
ments consisting of twelve Senators and twelve Memb ers 
of the House of Representatives, elected by each Hous a 
respectively, on the basis of proportional representation of 
the political parties therein. The President of the seg 2 
shall be the Chairman e2 officio of the Commission, © 
shall not vote, except in case of tie. fest 


Sec. 13. The Electoral Tribunals and the Cor mis. 
sion on Appointments shall be constituted within 1 thirty 
days after the Senate and the House of Representa i 
shall have been organized with the election of their 
ident and Speaker, respectively. The Commission on 
pointments shall meet only while the Congress is in gs 
sion, at the call of its Chairman or a majority of 
Members, to discharge such powers and in S are 
herein conferred upon it. + bra 


Sec. 14. The Senators and the Meinl “Of SEE 
House of Representatives shall, unless otherwise pr ovide: 
by law, receive an annual compensation of seven | 
two hundred pesos each, including per diems vand 
emoluments or allowances, and exclusive only of tre 
expenses to and from their respective districts in 
of Members of the House of Representatives, anc 
from their places of residence in the case of Senat 
when attending sessions of the Congress, No 
in said compensation shall take effect until after t 
piration of the full term of all the Members of te 8 
and of the House of Representatives enproying i 
crease. Until otherwise provided by law, the Pre 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of . 
tives shall each receive an annual compensate x 
thousand pesos, — 
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Sec. 15. The Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives shall in all cases except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at the sessions of the Congress, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate therein, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 


Sec. 16. No senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives may hold any other office or employment 
in the Government without forfeiting his seat, nor shall 
any Senator or Member of the House of Representatives, 
during the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office which may have been created or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been increased while he 
was a Member of the Congress. 


Sec. 17. No Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives shall directly or indirectly be financially 
interested in any contract with the Government or any 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof, or in any franchise 
or special privilege granted by the Congress during his 
term of office. He shall not appear as counsel before the 
Electoral Tribunals or before any court in any civil case 
wherein the Government or any subdivision or instrumen- 
tality thereof is the adverse party, or in any criminal case 
wherein an officer or employee of the Government is ac- 
cused of an offense committed in relation to his office, 
or collect any fee for his appearance in any administrative 
proceedings or accept employment to intervene in any 
case or matter where he may be called upon to act on 
account of his office. NNo Member of the Commission on 
Appointments shall appear as counsel before any court 
inferior to a collegiate court of appellate jurisdiction. 


Sec. 18. All appropriation, revenue or tariff bills, 
bills authorizing increase of the public debts, bills of local 
application, and private bills, shall originate exclusively 
in the House of Representatives but the Senate may pro- 
pose or coneur with amendments. 
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Sec. 19. (1) The President shall submit within fif- 
teen days of the opening of each regular session of the 
Congress a budget of receipts and expenditures, which 
shall be the basis of the general appropriation bill. The 
Congress may not increase the appropriations recommend-_ 
ed by the President for the operation of the Governme nt 
as specified in the Budget, except the appropriations for 
the Congress and the Judicial Department. The form of 
the Budget and the information that it should contain 
shall be prescribed by law. ot 4 


(2) No provision or enactment shall be embraced i in 
the general appropriation bill unless it relates specific ally 
to some particular appropriation therein; and any s aa 
provision or enactment shall be limited in its operation n te 
such appropriation. 


Sec. 20. (1) Every bill passed by the Congress ess sl hall 
before it becomes a law, be presented to the Pres sident. nt. 
If he approves the same, he shall sign it; but if, not, he 
shall return it with his objections to the House wh ae it 
originated, which shall enter the objections at large on 
Journal and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
considerations, two-thirds of all the Members of such Hou 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, togethe 
the objections, to the other House by which it sha’ 
wise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds o 
the Members of that House, it shall become a law 
all such cases, the votes of each House shall be det 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the Members > 
for and against shall be entered on its Journal. 
bill shall not be returned by the President as here 
vided within twenty days (Sundays excepted) € 
shall have been presented to him, the same or D 
a law in like manner as if he had signed it, 
Congress by adjournment prevent its return, in which « 
it shall become a law unless vetoed by the pir ent wit 
in thirty days after adjournment. ee 
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(2) The President shall have the power to veto any 
particular item or items of any appropriation bill, but the 
veto shall not affect the item or items to which he does 
not object. When a provision of an appropriation bill af- 
fects one or more items of the same, the President cannot 
veto the provision without at the same time vetoing the 
particular item or items to which it relates. The item or 
items objected to shall not take effect except in the man- 
ner heretofore provided as to bills returned to the Congress 
without the approval of the President. If the veto refers 
to a bill or any item of an appropriation bill which ap- 
propriates a sum in excess of ten per centum of the total 
amount voted in the appropriation bill for the general ex- 
penses of the Government for the preceding year, or if it 
should refer to a bill authorizing an increase of the public 
debt the same shall not become a law unless approved by 
three-fourths of all the Members of each House. 


(8) The President shall have the power to veto any 
separate item or items in a revenue or tariff bill, and the 
item or items vetoed shall not take effect except in the 
manner provided as to bills vetoed by the President, 


Sec. 21. (1) No bill which may be enacted into law 
shall embrace more than one subject which shall be ex- 
pressed in the title of the bill. 


(2) No bill shall be passed by either House unless it 
shall have been printed and copies thereof in its final 
form furnished its Members at least three calendar days 
prior to its passage, except when the President shall have 
certified to the necessity of its immediate enactment. 
Upon the last reading of a bill amendment thereof shall 
be allowed, and the question upon its passage shall be 
taken immediately thereafter, and the yeas and nays en- 
tered on the Journal. 


Sec. 22. (1) The rule of taxation shall be uniform. 


(2) The Congress may by law authorize the Presi- 
dent, subject to such limitations and restrictions as it may 
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impose, to fix within specified limits, tariff rates, import 
or export quotas and tonnage and wharfage dues; sinolt aay 


(3) Cemeteries, churches, and parsonages or conve nts 
appurtement thereto, and all lands, buildings, and pgs 
ments used exclusively for religious, charitable, or 


cational purposes shall be exempt from taxation. a 


fuoid 

Sec. 23. (1) —All money collected on any tax levied 
for a special purpose shall be treated as a special fund and 
paid out for such purpose only. If the purpose for whi a 
a special fund was created has been fulfilled or sbandeas 2 
the balance, if any, shall be transferred to the general 
funds of the Government. | hotewal 


(2) No money shall be paid out of the Treast ry 
cept in pursuance of an appropriation made by we 


(3) No public money or property shall ever be 
propriated, applied, or used, directly or indirectly, ‘fo 
use, benefit, or support of any sect, church, denom 
sectarian institution, or system of religion, or ake 
benefit or support of any priest, preacher, ministe 
other religious teacher or dignitary as such, a 
such priest, preacher, minister, or dignitary wa 
to the armed forces or to any penal institution, orphe 
or leprosarium. r olf au 


Sec. 24. The heads of - Fodlenaieal shill upon. chee ir 
initiative or upon the request of either House me 
before and be heard by such House on any m 
taining to their departments, unless the publi : 
shall require otherwise and the P =e SO 
in writing. 40 “Gritheeale jel 


Sec. 25. The Congress shall with the conew 
of two-thirds of all the Members of each House, ni 
sole power to declare war. uvaot 


Sec. 26. In times of war or other national | 
gency the Congress may by law authorize the Presi 
for a limited period and subject to such restrictions ¢ 
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may prescribe, to promulgate rules and regulations: to 
carry out a declared national policy. 


Article VIL—Executive Department 


Section 1. The Executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the Philippines. 


Sec. 2. The President shall hold his office during a 
term of four years and, together with the Vice-President 
for the same term, shall be elected by direct vote of the 
people. The returns of every election»for President and 
Vice-President, duly certified by the board of canvassers 
of each province or city, shall be transmitted to the seat 
of the National Government directed to the President of 
the Senate, who shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted. The persons respectively 
having the highest number of votes for President and Vice- 
President shall be declared elected; but in case two or 
more shall have an equal and the highest number of votes 
for either office, one of them shall be chosen President or 
Vice-President, as the case may be, by a majority vote of 
the Members of the Congress in joint session assembled. 


Sec. 3. No person may be elected to the office of 
President or Vice-President unless he be a natural-born 
citizen of the Philippines, a qualified voter, forty years of 
age or over, and has been a resident of the Philippines for 
at least ten years immediately preceding the election. 


Sec. 4. Elections for President and Vice-President 
shall be held once every four years on a date to be fixed 
by law. 


The terms of the President and Vice-President shall 
end at noon on the thirtieth day of December following 
the expiration of four years after their election, and the 
terms of their successors shall begin from such time. 


Sec. 5. No person shall serve as President for more 
than eight consecutive years. ‘The period of such service 
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shall be counted from the date he shall have commenced 
to act as President. Voluntary renunciation of the office 
for any length of time shall not be considered as an if 

terruption in the continuity of the service of the ineum- 
bent for the full term for which he was elected. 


Sec. 6. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the 
term of the President, the President-elect shall have oa 
the Vice-President-elect shall become President. If a Pres 
ident shall not have been chosen before the time ‘fi x ec 
for the beginning of his term, or if the President & hes 
have failed to qualify, then the Vice-President shall 2 
President until a President shall have qualified, and t 
Congress may by law provide for the case wherein 1 neith¢ 
a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have at qué 
lified, declaring who shall then act as President, | or. the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be sele I, anc 
such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vi ice 


President shall have qualified. ‘alo dome 


Sec. 7. Before he enters on the execution of his © 
fice, the President shall take the follewmg ye or a ffi 
mation: } 28 shai it. 


“T do solemnly swear (or Riley. uate dy ill fait 
fully and conscientiously fulfill my duties a 
dent of the Philippines, preserve and defend its C 
stitution, execute its laws, do justice to every © 
and consecrate myself to the service of the Nati 
So help me God.” (In case of affirmation, last se 
tence will be omitted.) af. 


Sec. 8. In the event of the removal of the Pre si 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or inabil it 
discharge the powers and duties of the sal 3 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President, = 
shall by law provide for the case of removal 
signation, or inability, both of the President fog Ce e-P 
ident declaring what officer shall then act as F sid 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disa 
be removed, or a President shall be elected, * 
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Sec. 9. The President shall have an official residence 
and receive a compensation to be ascertained by law 
which shall be neither increased nor diminished during 
the period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within the period any other emolument 
from the Government or any of its subdivisions or instru- 
mentalities. Until the Congress shall provide otherwise, 
the President shall receive an annual salary of thirty thou- 
sand pesos. The Vice-President, when not acting as Pre- 
sident, shall receive an annual compensation of fifteen 
thousand pesos until otherwise provided by law. 


Sec. 10. (1) The President shall have control of all 
the executive departments, bureaus, or offices, exercise 
general supervision over all local governments as may be 
provided by law, and take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. 


(2) The President shall pe commander-in-chief of all 
armed forces of the Philippines and, whenever it becomes 
necessary, he may call out such armed forces to prevent 
or suppress lawless violence, invasion, insurrection, or re- 
bellion. In case of invasion, insurrection, or rebellion, or 
imminent danger thereof, when the public safety requires 
it, he may suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus, or place the Philippines or any part thereof under 
martial law. 


(8) The President shall nominate and with the con- 
sent of the Commission on Appointments, shall appoint 
the heads of the executive departments and bureaus, offi- 
cers of the Army from the rank of colonel, of the Navy 
and Air Forces from the rank of captain or commander, 
and all other officers of the Government whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and those 
whom he may be authorized by law to appoint; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of inferior of- 
ficers, in the President alone, in the courts, or in the heads 
of departments. 
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(4) The President shall have the power to make 
appointments during the recess of the Congress, but such 
appointments shall be effective only until disapproval 
the Commission on Appointments or until the next ar 
journment of the Congress. ; Sead 

(5) The President shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Nation, and 
recommend to its consideration such measures as he a ] 
judge necessary and expedient. : 


(6) The President shall have the power rn gra ir nt ne 
prieves, commutations, and pardons, and remit fines a 
forfeitures, after conviction, for all offenses, except 
cases of impeachment, upon such conditions and with 
restrictions and limitations as he may deem proper t¢ (0 I 
pose. He shall have the power to grant amnesty wit by: 
concurrence of the Congress. 


(7) The President shall have the power, with t 
concurrence of two-thirds of all the Members of the § 
ate to make treaties, and with the consent of the 
mission on Appointments, he shall pig ASS 
other public ministers and consuls. He shall : 
bassadors and other public ministers duly ac 
the Government of the Philippines. ; 


Sec. 11. (1) The executive ‘ca ea 4 ‘Bes 
sent Government of the Philippine Islands. shall 


as now authorized by law until the Congress shall 
otherwise, ) att 


(2) The heads of the departments and ¢ chi 
bureaus or offices and their assistants shall ge d It 
their continuance in office, engage in the practic 
profession, or intervene, directly or indirectly, 
management or control of any private enterprise 
in any way may be affected by the functions of 
office; nor shall they, directly or indirectly, be finar 
interested in any contract with the saebiesbien oY 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof, 
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(3) The President may appoint the Vice-President 
as a member of his cabinet and also as head of an execu. 
tive department. . Haw +y Sood R 


Article VIL. — Judicial Department 


Section 1. The judicial power shall. be seataue in 
one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as, may 
be established by law. 


Sec, 2. The Congress shall have the power to e 
fine, prescribe, and apportion the jurisdiction of the va- 
rious courts, but may not deprive the Supreme Court of 
its original jurisdiction over cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, nor of its jurisdiction 
to review, revise, reverse, modify, or affirm on appeal, 
certiorari or writ of error, as the law or the Rules of Court 
may provide, final judgments and decrees of inferior 
courts in— 


(1) All cases in which the constitutionality or valid- 
ity of any treaty, law, ordinance, or executive order or 
regulation is in question. 


(2) All cases involving the legality of any tax, im- 
post, assessment, or toll, or any penalty imposed in rela- 
tion thereto. 


(8) All cases in which the jurisdiction of any trial 
court is in issue. 


(4) All criminal cases in which the penalty imposed 
is death or life imprisonment. 


(5) All cases in which an error or question of law 
is involved. 


Sec. 3. Until the Congress shall provide otherwise, 
the Supreme Court shall have such original and appellate 
jurisdiction as may be possessed and exercised by the Su- 
preme Court of the Philippine Islands at the time of tue 
adoption of this Constitution, The original jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court shall include all cases affecting am 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls. 
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Sec. 4. The Supreme Court shall be composed of a 
Chief Justice and ten Associate Justices and may sit either — 
in banc or in two divisions unless otherwise provided by 
law. 

Sec. 5. The members of the Supreme Court and 1 
judges of inferior courts shall be appointed on the :- 
ident with the consent of the Commission on Ap point- 


ments. 4 


Sec. 6. No person may be appointed member of " e 
Supreme Court unless he has been five years a citizen of 
the Philippines, is at least forty years of age, and h ah 
ten years or more been a judge of a court of record 


engaged in the practice of law in the ERIAPP eat * 


Sec. 7. No judge appointed for a particular’ 
shall be designated or transferred to another istrict wit 
out the approval of the Supreme Court. The Congr 
by law determine the residence of judges of ~— 


3 


Sec. 8. The Congress shall prescribe t ; » qualifie 
tions of judges of inferior courts, but no person | may 
appointed judge of any such courts unless he is a citi 
of the Philippines and has been admitted to th > prac 
of law in the Philippines. ane 


Sec. 9. The members of the Supreme Cor it anc 
judges of inferior courts shall hold office durin: 
behavior, until they reach the age of seventy years 
come incapacitated to discharge the duties of t the 
They shall receive such compensation as may be 
law, which shall not be diminished during the 0 atin 
in office, Until the Congress shall provide other wis e 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall receive an an 
compensation of sixteen thousand pesos, and eae! 7 1 AR ic 
Justice, fifteen thousand pesos. ee 

Sec. 10. All cases involving the constitutic lity 
treaty or law shall be heard and decided by the Sux 
Court in bane and no treaty or law may be dee cd 
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constitutional without the concurrence of two-thirds of all 
the members of the Court. i 


Sec. 11. The conclusions of the Supreme Court in any 
case submitted to it for decision shall be reached in con- 
sultation before the case is assigned to a Justice for the 
writing of the opinion of the Court. Any Justice dissent- 
ing from a decision shall state the reasons for his dissent. 


Sec. 12. No decision shall be rendered by any court 
of record without expressing therein clearly and distinctly 
the facts and the law on which it is based. 


Sec. 13. The Supreme Court shall have the power to 
promulgate rules concerning pleading, practice, and pro- 
cedure in all courts, and the admission to the practice of 
law. Said rules shall be uniform for all courts of the same 
grade and shall not diminish, increase, or modify substan- 
tive rights. The existing laws on pleadings, practice, and 
procedure are hereby repealed as statutes, and are declared 
Rules of Courts, subject to the power of the Supreme 
Court to alter and modify the same. The Congress shall 
have the power to repeal, alter, or supplement the rules 
concerning pleading, practice, and procedure, and the ad- 
mission to the practice of law in the Philippines. 


Article IX. — Impeachment 


Section 1. The President, the Vice-President, the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, and the Auditor General, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for and 
conviction of, culpable violation of the Constitution, trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes. 


Sec. 2. The House of Representatives, by a vote of 
two-thirds of all its members, shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. 


Sec. 3. The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachment. When sitting for that purpose, the 
Senators shall be on oath or affirmation, When the Pres. 
ident of the Philippines is on trial, the Chief Justice of 
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the Supreme Court shall preside. No person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of three-fourths of al 
the Members of the Senate. 


Sec. 4. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office and disque 
lification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the Government of the Philippines, but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to 
prosecution, trial, and punishment according to, law. 


Article X.—Commission on Elections 


Section 1. There shall be an independent Co: 
on Elections composed of a Chairman and two other I 
bers to be appointed by the President with the consent 
the Commission on Appointments, who shall hold of fice 
for a term of nine years and may not be reappointed. O: 
the Members of the Commission first appointed, one s hal 
hold office for nine years, another for six years, and 
third for three years. The Chairman and the other Mer 
bers of the Commission on Elections may be removed fro: 
office only by impeachment in the manner provided in this 
Constitution. it 30 


‘ 


i} 

Until the Congress shall provide otherwise, the nail 
man of the Commission shall receive an annual s 
twelve thousand pesos, and the other Members, ten he 
sand pesos each. Their salaries shall be neither | nereas 
nor diminished during their term of office. bi 


Sec. 2. The Commission on Elections 
clusive charge of the enforcement and adiinat atio 
all laws relative to the conduct of elections and shal HL 
cise all other functions which may be confers upc 
by law. It shall decide, save those involving 
vote, all administrative questions affecting ¢ rection ons 
cluding the determination of the number and loc tion 
polling places, and the appointment of election inspec 
and of other election officials. All law enforedineht ia gel 
and instrumentalities of the Government, when so requ 
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by the Commission, shall act as its deputies for the pur- 
pose of insuring free, orderly, and honest elections. The 
decisions, orders, and rulings of the Commission shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court. 


No pardon, parole, or suspension of sentence for the 
violation of any election law may be granted without the 
favorable recommendation of the Commission. 


Sec. 38. The Chairman and Members of the Commis- 
sion on Elections shall not, during their continuance in 
office, engage in the practice of any profession, or inter- 
vene, directly or indirectly, in the management or control 
of any private enterprise which in anyway may be affect- 
ed by the functions of their office; nor shall they, directly 
or indirectly, be financially interested in any contract with 
the Government or any subdivision or instrumentality 
thereof. 


Sec. 4. The Commission on Elections shall submit to 
the President and the Congress, following each election, 
a report on the manner in which such election was con- 
ducted. 


Article XI.— General Auditing Office 


Section 1. There shall be a General Auditing Office 
under the direction and control of an Auditor General, who 
shall hold office for a term of ten years and may not 
be reappointed. The Auditor General shall be appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Commission on 
Appointments, and shall receive an annual compensation 
to be fixed by law which shall not be diminished during 
his continuance in office. Until the Congress shall provide 
otherwise, the Auditor General shall receive an annual 
compensation of twelve thousand pesos. 


Sec. 2. The Auditor General shall examine, audit, and 
settle all accounts pertaining to the revenues and receipts 
from whatever source, including trust funds derived from 
bond issues; and audit, in accordance with law and ad- 
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ministrative regulations, all expenditures of funds or prope 
erty pertaining to or held in trust by the Govern 
or the provinces or municipalities thereof. He shall k 
the general accounts of the Government and preserve 
vouchers pertaining thereto. It shall be the duty of t 
Auditor General to bring to the attention of the pre 
administrative officer expenditures of funds or property 
which, in his opinion, are irregular, unnecessary, exe 
sive, or extravagant. He shall also perform such oth 
functions as may be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 3. The decisions of the Auditor General shal 
rendered within the time fixed by law, and the same mi 
be appealed to the President whose action shall be fir 
When the aggrieved party is a private person or ent 
an appeal from the decision of the Auditor General r 
be taken directly to a court of record in the manner | 
vided by law. om 


Sec. 4. The Auditor General shall submit to th e P 
ident and the Congress an annual report cove erin 
financial condition and operations of the Goverr nme} at, : 
such other reports as may be required. 


2 
Article XII. — Civil Service ths A 


‘Section 1. A Civil Service embracing all, 
and subdivisions of the Government shall bey 
law. Appointments in the Civil Service, exce 
which are policy-determining, primarily cont 
highly technical in nature, shall be made only ¢ 
merit and fitness, to be determined as far as 


by competitive examination. 


Sec. 2. Officers and didplopesttth the i‘ 
including members of the armed forces, shall not ¢ 
directly or indirectly in partisan political activities 
part in any election except to vote, _ vs 

Sec. 3. No officer or employee of the Gover 


shall receive additional or double compensation v 
specifically authorized by law. Sell 
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See. 4. No officer or employee in the Civil Service 
shall be removed or suspended except for cause as provide 
by law. . 


Article XIII. — Conservation and Utilization 
of Natural Resources 


Section 1. All agricultural, timber, and mineral lands 
of the public domain, waters, minerals, coal, petroleum, 
and other mineral oils, all forces of potential energy, and 
other natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State, and their disposition, exploitation, development, or 
utilization shall be limited to citizens of the Philippines, 
or to corporations or associations at least sixty per centum 
of the capital of which is owned by such citizens, subject 
to any existng right, grant, lease, or concession at the 
time of the inauguration of the Government established 
under this Constitution. Natural resources, with the ex- 
ception of public agricultural land, shall not be alienated, 
and no license, concession, or lease for the exploitation, 
development, or utilization of any of the natural resources 
shall be granted for a period exceeding twenty-five years, 
renewable for another twenty-five years, except as to 
water rights for irrigation, water supply, fisheries, or 
industrial uses other than the development of water power, 
in which cases beneficial use may be the measure and the 
limit of the grant. 


Sec. 2. No private corporation or association may 
acquire, lease, or hold public agricultural lands in excess 
of one thousand and twenty-four hectares, nor may any 
individual acquire such lands by purchase in excess of one 
hundred and forty-four hectares, or by lease in excess of 
one thousand and twenty-four hectares. Lands adapted to 
grazing, not exceeding two thousand hectares, may be 
leased to an individual, private corporation, or association. 


Sec. 3. The Congress may determine by law the size 
of private agricultural land which individuals, corporations 
or associations may acquire and hold, subject to rights 
existing prior to the enactment of such law. 
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Sec. 4, The Congress may authorize, upon pa, 
of just compensation, the expropriation of lands tot 
divided into small lots and conveyed at cost to ind 


Sec. 6. Save in cases of hereditary su 
private agricultural land shall be Lanse or | 
except to individuals, corporations, or associations qué 
to acquire or hold lands of the publie domain in | the © 
ippines, 


Sec. 6. The State may, in the interest oh al 
welfare and defense, establish and operate industrie 
means of transportation and communication, and, v 
payment of just compensation, transfer to public oy 
ship utilities and other private enterprises to be opet 
by the Government. vive a 

i On ae 
Article XIV. — General Provisions eld 4 


Section 1. The flag of the Philippines shall be 
white, and blue, with a sun and three stars, as as ¢ a 
and honored by the people and recognized by. aw. 


Sec. 2. All public officers and members of the: 
forces shall take an oath to support and defend the 
stitution. ) rotkio eerady 


4 lected vette & 

Sec. 8. The Gonpreer elk take); st 
development and adoption of a common natio onal | Is 
based on one of the existing native langus Be. 
otherwise provided by law, Baglish and St anis 


continue as official languages ty ha 
Poel dow atinpon Ui 


Sec. 4. The State shall promote ae 
and invention. Arts and letters shall be under 
age. The exclusive right to writing and invent 
be secured to authors and inventors for a | a ad 


Sec. 5, All educational institutions shall be un 
supervision of and subject to regulation by the § 
Government shall establish and maintain a comp 
adequate system of public education, and shall prov 
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least free public primary instruction, and citizenship train- 
ing to adult citizens. All schools shall aim to develop 
moral character, personal decipline, civic conscience, and 
vocational efficiency, and to teach the duties of citizenship. 
Optional religious instruction shall be maintained in the 
public schools as now authorized by law, Universities es- 
tablished by the State shall enjoy academic freedom. The 
State shall create scholarships in arts, science, and letters — 
for specially gifted ciitzens. 


Sec. 6. The State shall afford protection to labor, 
especially to working women and minors, and shall regu- 
late the relation between landowner and tenant, and bet- 
ween labor and capital in industry and in agriculture, The 
State may provide for compulsory arbitration. 


Sec. 7. The Congress shall not, except by general 
law, provide for the formation, organization, or regulation 
of private corporations, unless such corporations are 
owned or controlled by the Government or any subdivision 
or instrumentality thereof. 


Sec. 8. No franchise, certificate, or any other form 
of authorization for the operation of a public utility shall 
be granted except to citizens of the Philippines or to cor- 
porations or other entities organized under the laws of 
the Philippines, sixty per centum of the capital of which 
is owned by citizens of the Philippines, nor shall such 
franchise, certificate, or authorization be exclusive in cha- 
racter or for a longer period than fifty years. No fran- 
chise or right shall be granted to any individual, firm, or 
corporation, except under the condition that it shall be 
subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal by the Con- 
gress when the public interest so requires. 


Sec. 9. The Government shall organize and maintain 
a national police force to preserve public order and en- 
force the law. 


Sec. 10. This Constitution shall be officially promul. 
gated in English and Spanish, but in case of conflict the 
English text shall prevail, 
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Article XV. — Amendments 


Section 1. The Congress in joint session ase 
by a vote of three-fourths of all the Members “ | 
ate and of the House of Representatives voting se ate y, 
may propose amendments to this Constitution or call 
convention for the purpose. Such amendments sk all ) 
valid as part of this Constitution when approved by a 
majority of the votes cast at an election at which t 
amendments are submitted to the people for their rati 
cation. te 

the 
Artide XVI. — Transitory Provisions 


Section 1. The first election of the officers prov le 
in this Constitution and the inauguration of the Goverr 
ment of the Commonwealth of the Philippines shall 
place as provided in Public Act Numbered One hundre 
and twenty-seven of the Congress of the United State 
approved March twenty-four, nineteen hundred < 
thirty-four. ° wile fi 


Sec. 2. All laws of the Philippine Islands g 
tinue in force until the inauguration of the Commonwe: 
of the Philippines; thereafter, such laws shall ri 
operative, unless inconsistent with this Constitution, 
amended, altered, modified, or revealed by the Congres 
the Philippines, and all references in such laws to the 
ernment or officials of the Philippine Islands shall k 
strued, in so far as applicable, to refer to the Gi 
ment and corresponding officials under this Constit 


Sec. 3. All courts existing at the time | of the 
tion of this Constitution shall continue and e € ibe 
jurisdiction, until otherwise provided by law W" ac 
with this Constitution, and all cases, civil andi 
pending in said courts, shall be heard, — rd 
mined under the laws then in force. 


Sec. 4, All officers and employees in a 
Government of the Philippine Islands shaibe contin 
office until the Congress shall provide othe 
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officers whose appointments are by this Constitution 
vested in the President shall vacate their respective offices 
upon the appointment and qualification of their successors, 
if such appointment is made within a period of one year 
from the date of the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines. 


Sec. 5. The members of the House of Representatives — 
for the Mountain Province shall be elected as may be 
provided by law. The voters of municipalities and munic- 
ipal districts formerly belonging to a special province and 
now forming part of regular provinces shall vote in the 
election for Members of the House of Representatives in 
such districts as may be provided by law. 


Sec. 6. The provisions of this Constitution, except 
those contained in this article and in Article V, and those 
which refer to the election and qualifcations of officers 
to be elected under this Constitution, shall not take effect 
until the inauguration of the Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines. 


Article XVII. — Special Provisions Effective upon the 
Proclamation of the Independence of the Philippines 


Section 1. Upon the proclamation of the President 
of the United States recognizing the independence of the 
Philippines— 


(1) The property rights of the United States and 
the Philippines shall be promptly adjusted and settled, 
and all existing property rights of citizens or corporations 
of the United States shall be acknowledged, respected, and 
safeguarded to the same extent as property rights of 
citizens of the Philippines. 


(2) The officials elected and serving under this Con- 
stitution shall be constitutional officers of the free and 
independent Government of the Philippines and qualified 
to function in all respects as if elected directly under such 
Government, and shall serve their full terms of office as 
prescribed in this Constitution. 
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(3) The debts and liabilities of the Philippines, ite 
provinces, cities, municipalities, and Ln 
which shall be valid and subsisting at the time of th 
final and complete withdrawal of the sovereignty of the 
United States shall be assumed by the free and independ- 
ent Government of the Philippines; and where bonds have 
been issued under authority of an Act of Congress of 
United States by the Philippine Islands, or any me | 
city, or municipality therein, the Government of the a 
ippines will make adequate provision for the neces sar 
funds for the payment of interest and principal, i 
obligations shall be a first lien on all taxes collected, 


(4) The Government of the Philippines will aa unr ne 
all continuing obligations of the United States under the 
Treaty of Peace with Spain ceding the Philippine Isla nds 
to the United States. aa 


(5) The Government of the Philippines will embo¢ 
the foregoing provisions of this article [except soheeee ‘io: 
(2)] in a treaty with the United States. Potie 


Article XVII.—The Commonwealth and the Republic 


4 


Section 1. The government established by this Co 
stitution shall be known as the Commonwealth of 
Philippines. Upon the final and complete withinag 
the sovereignty of the United States and the proclam 
of Philippine independence, the Commonwealth. of 
Philippines shall thenceforth be known as the Rep ia 
the Philippines. a 

iZ9 . 
betiall aah 
Lshuse 


()} to ee 


NACIONALISTA PARTY PLATFORM — : . 


A. What We Believe In 


1. We believe in and vigorously affirm. our ad- 
herence to our Constitution which we will defend and pre- 
serve at all cost. 


2. We believe that the sole justification for the exist- 
ence of any government worthy of the name is that, aside 
from its absolute necessity, it promotes the welfare of the 
people. “Governments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed” for 
the benefit of the governed and not for the benefit of the 
governors. “Whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall.seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 


3. We believe that political parties exist as instru- 
mentalities of popular government. The Nacionalista 
Party, the depository of our sacred and noble past, found- 
ed by Manuel L. Quezon, Sergio Osmena, Rafael Palma, 
and others in 1907, with its background of loyal, assertive, 
unselfish and devoted service to our people, is such an 
instrumentality. Founded on a great faith... that pro- 
found faith in the decency, honesty, and capacity of our 
people to match great national problems with bold and un- 
erring solutions... the Nacionalista Party stands un- 
daunted, ready and determined to continue to serve our 
people in this most critical period of our history. 


4. We believe that the representative democracy or- 
dained by our Constitution may succeed, prosper and en- 
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dure in our country only if its blessings and merits are 
actually enjoyed in ever increasing measure by all our 
people regardless of social position, and that the true bul- 
warks and instruments of the republican system are the 
human liberties enshrined in the Bill of Rights, including 
the modern sumation of these, known as the Four Free- 
doms — Freedom of Belief, Freedom of Expression, Free- 
dom from Want and Freedom from Fear; | 


5. We believe that this is the age of the common 
man; that property rights are subordinate to hon 
rights, and that man is not free politically if he be not 1 me 
economically ; 


6. We believe that peace and order within the nation n 
based on social justice and the rule of law and, in the 
international field, on equality and mutual respect among 
nations, are indispensable to the economic and cul ral 
progress of all people; i 


7. We believe that our identity as a nation and our 
progress as a people can best be safeguarded and fostered 
by loyal and faithful adherence to and emulation of the 
teachings and examples of our martyrs, heroes and illus. 
trious men who sacrificed self-interest for the larger good 
of the Filipino people; =A 


8. We believe that nothing we have done and can stil sti 
do for our veterans, their orphans and widows will ever 
be too much; 9a 


9. We believe that we should and must preserve ou 
friendship and cordial relations with the United States 
of America and that it is imperative to cultivate and pre 
mote further our relations with our Asian neighbors anc 
the free world; 


10. We believe that the government is the faithfe 
servant, and not the cruel and thoughtless master of 
people; that governments must be clean, honest, imp 
efficient and progressive, ever alert, not only to safeguar¢ 
but also to promote and preserve the freedom of thi 
people — all the people. 
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ll. We believe that to broaden the base of our dem- 
ocracy, our youth, who will in due time take our places in 
the councils of the nation, must have greater voice and 
participation in government. 


12. We believe that the invaluable role which the 
Filipino woman plays in the life of this nation must be 
given due and increasing appreciation; and that, accord- . 
ingly, her rights must be recognized and upheld, and that 
she should be granted greater and fuller participation in 
public affairs; 


13. We believe in and recognize the validity of the 
dictum that “poverty anywhere is a threat to prosperity 
everywhere”; that the poor must be raised to the level of 
the rich instead of the rich being pulled to the level of the 
poor. 

14. We believe in serving only one political master — 
our country, in following only one voice — the voice of the 
Filipino people. 


B. What We Pledge 


1. On Economic Development 


To eradicate unemployment, poverty, disease and illi- 
teracy from our land, to become masters of our economic 
destiny, to achieve a true and lasting prosperity, and to 
assure all our citizens a life of dignity, cultural advance- 
ment, and material comfort — these are our basic econo- 
mic objectives. Accordingly — 

a. We pledge to prosecute vigorously the implementa- 
tion of a program of economic development geared to- 
wards the establishment of’ a progressive economy that 
will promote maximum employment, maximum produc- 
tion, and the most equitable distribution of the national 
income. 

b. We pledge to revive the increasing tempo of our 


industrialization program, together with the development 
of the agricultural sector, placing high priority on the 
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rural development program, and thus forge a ¢ 
and balanced agro-industrial society for our country. 


c. We pledye to seek more and better sources ¢ 
dustrial aid or liberal credit for our financially-fam 
Filipino entrepreneurs now extremely in need of refinan 
ing as a result of the present administration’s polic: 
decontrol. +" 


d. We pledge to integrate the economic developr 
efforts of the public sector with those of the private 
tor by limiting the Government’s program to pra id 
the social overhead capital in the form of ere a 
tion, training and social welfare services which ¢ 
sential to the well-being and to the expansion of the 
ductive capacity of our people. om 


e. We pledge to direct our economic developme at 
forts within the framework of free enterprise. P ivy 
enterprise, as the indispensable partner of the Gov 
ment in this endeavor, must supply the investment ¢ cay} 
and the ingenuity of managerial initiative. 


f. We pledge to eliminate all forms of financial 
economic controls of private business by Malacafiang 
by Government financial institutions which are stunt 
the healthy growth of the national economy and whi 
are fostering graft and corruption. — 


g. We pledge to unify the exchange rate of the pr 
by abolishing immediately the 20 per cent dollar rete n 
on exports imposed by the Central Bank, by fixing 
parity rate, and by stabilizing the value of the » peso 
internally and externally at said rate. W 


h. We shall restore the stability of re panking 
tem by, among other things, stopping the pernicious p 
tice of moving government deposits from one bank te 
other obviously to serve ulterior purposes. = t 


i. We pledge to attain economic independence by 
ing our citizens every encouragement and assistance 
obtain major and dominant control of our economy. EF 
ever, we shall honor and faithfully comply with all ¢ 
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international obligations and commitments. We shall wel- 
come foreign capital, preferably on joint venture basis. 


j. We pledge to attract foreign investments by pro- 
viding incentives to such investments which, however, shall 
not discriminate against local capital. 


k. We pledge to implement our policy of dispersal — 
of industries supported by basic facilities, giving priority 
to areas of greatest potential. Accordingly, we will im- 
plement as fully as possible the laws creating the Minda- 
nao Development Authority, the Central Luzon—Cagayan 
Valley Development Authority and the Panay Develop- 
ment Authority by releasing the funds provided for by 
said laws. 


2. On Production 


The crux of our problem is to increase production at 
a pace faster than our rapid population growth in order 
that real per capita income shall rise steadily. Accord- 
ingly — 

a. We pledge to liberalize credits for strictly economic 
and productive projects. 


b. We pledge to increase production of rice and corn 
beyond sufficiency level, increase substantially the pro- 
duction of other food crops, and accelerate production of 
animal protein foods, in order to attain self-sufficiency at 
the earliest time possible. 


To solve decisively the recurring rice shortage, we 
pledge: 

(1) To ban all rice importations except during grave 
national crisis; 

(2) To increase the present price support for the ce- 
real to a reasonable price level; 

(3) To vigorously pursue an effective irrigation and 
water-resource development program ; 
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(4) To assure an abundant supply and effect 
tribution, if need be through subsidy, of f 
ers to producers; and 


(5) To adopt and implement effectively a prog 
persuading our rice planters to maximize f 
tion through the most modern techniques © 
culture. } 


c. We pledge to increase the proddetion of 
earning and dollar-saving agricultural products in 6 
to increase the country’s foreign exchange resources. 


é 


d. We pledge to adopt measures that will brin ng 

- proper utilization and conservation of the land, fi 
and forestry resources to ensure a sustained yie ld 
them. ' 
e. We pledge to encourage the establishment am 
velopment of industries which will produce basic pro¢ 
such as steel and basic chemicals and desirable " € 
import substitutes. The more advanced stage of 
ing of our export products as well as the raw mat 
for local manufacture shall also be encouraged. 


f. We pledge to develop more rapidly cottage 
tries through incentives to be provided by the 
ment, including marketing, training, and techn ical as 
ance to provide individuals and groups. = 

g. We pledge to strengthen the government's e | 
in development planning by creating a Nationale 
ment Authority to serve as the implementing a ra 
Government. We shall consider the establishme 
National Authority on Trade and Industry whiel 
carry out program and policy recommendations f 
ing to private enterprise. 

l 
3. On Fiscal Policy and Tapio . 

a. We pledge to adopt rigidly a fiscal wailed 0 
nomy in public administration without sacrificing es 
tial services and to maintain at all times a balance 
get, Public borrowing shall be resorted to with ¢ 
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caution, considering the alarming increase of the public 
debt, and shall be resorted to only if the proceeds thereof 
will be used mainly for direct production. 


b. We pledge to overhaul our present tax structure 
and to adopt a tax system which is simple, fair, equitable 
and which imposes the minimum restraints on economic 
growth. The regressiveness of our tax system will be re- 
moved and taxation based on the principle of ability to 
pay will be adopted. Tax collection will be intensified be- 
fore considering new taxes and increasing existing rates. 
'The tax collection agencies of the government will be 


purged of grafters and racketeers, will be streamlined — 


and strengthened, will be insulated from the corruding 
and corrupting influences of politics and will be used 
neither as instruments to harass and persecute non-con- 
formists and political enemies, nor to reward political and 
personal friends and relatives. 


4. On Trade and Commerce 


a. We pledge to pursue vigorously a program of open- 
ing view markets for our export products and of expanding 
existing markets therefor, through the effective utiliza- 
tion and cooperation of our foreign services, the conclu- 
sion of bilateral and multilateral agreements whenever 
these are necessary and advisable for the interplay of 
economic diplomacy and the establishment of strategic 
areas of permanent trade commissions. 


b. We pledge to carry out immediately the expansion 
of the Philippine Merchant Marine with particular em- 
phasis on interisland service in a determined effort to re- 
duce freight rates which are currently absorbing a sub- 
stantial portion of the proceeds from our domestic and 
export trade. 


c. We pledge to give more impetus to the tourist in- 
dustry, through the construction of adequate hotel facili- 
ties, beautification of tourist spots, the construction and 
improvement of strategic transportation arteries, the ef- 
fective and sometimes vexing customs and banking require- 


- 
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mente, and the establishment of auch other ir 
ns would best promote local as well aa foreign 
vf 
5. On Local Autonomy and Decentralization —_— 


a. We pledge to enlarge, in obedience to the ¢ 
tional mandate, the autonomy already granted ‘st 7 
cial, city and municipal governments and to ¢ 
political subdivisions, consistent with vattotiad A 
stability and the best interests of the people by: im ‘ 


(1) Granting more taxing powers to Jocal wg 


ments; — 
(2) By curtailing cortain powers of the P 
local governments, especially ; niger 


(a) the power to suspend provincial and 
cipal officials without specific limit 
duration of the suspension; = n 


(b) the power to alter the | med sb. 
even to create, local political subdiv 
(c) the power to disapprove ‘the p provincis 
municipal budgets under ce ts hs , 


(d) the power to annul t ax orc inanees a 
(e) the power to review administrative d 
of the provincial boards in admin 
action against municipal officers: al 
(f) the power to have final decisions’ 
validity of municipal ord bs 
from the decisions of the provine 
h a mt avivese booleteedae 


6. On Comme Development... natant 1 


We firmly believe in the objectives of th 
Assistance on Community Development (PAC “D) 
able such agency of the government, whic arate 
rural areas on a self-help basis, attain its laudabl 
tives, we pledge to augment its resources and t 
its status. Such agency, to be effective, mt 
insulated from partisan polities, ts 
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7. On Public Works Athos, QRigdt 


a. We pledge to implement more vigorously | pros 
gram for electrification of the rural areas started during 
the last year of the Nacionalista administration, to p 
vide cheap power for heavy industries as well as for cot. 
tage industries in the rural areas. (OniT a Dera 


b. We pledge to continue the construction and: ‘open- 
ing of more national and feeder roads and related rural 
development projects with sustained financial support far 
removed from the traditional piecemeal approach, 


c. We pledge to modernize and complete the railroad 
system to Cagayan and to Sorsogon in Luzon and to es- 
tablish new railroad facilities in the Visayas and Minda- 
nao. 

d. We pledge to continue the construction of concrete 


highways to provide a continuous land route from Aparri 
to Sulu, complemented by ferries. 


e. We pledge to open new and improve existing in- 
terisland ports and facilities. 


f. We pledge to encourage the expansion of local air- 
line facilities and services. 


g. We pledge to facilitate the cheaper movement of 
commodities and persons, thereby stimulating domestic 
commerce, local tourism, better understanding among 
our people and a deeper love of country. 


h. We pledge to establish a system of priorities of 
public works projects. The managerial dignity and pro- 
fessional standing of engineers, scientists and technicians 
engaged in government engineering and industrial pro- 
jects shall be recognized, insulating them from the influ- 
ence of politics by safeguarding their security of tenure, 
and by establishing a system of promotion solely on the 
basis of merit. 

i. We pledge to provide our public works program 
with sustained financial support from tax revenues, rep- 
arations payments and, if necessary, from borrowings. 


"el 
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8, On Health a 


We pledge to strengthen further the existing publ 
health program which was established by the Naeic 
ta Administration with more adequate provisions I 
ternal and child care, health of developing youth 
aging citizens, and child and women labor. Specifi 
we shall; 


a. Improve and expand our hospital otal bo 
gram to make hospital services available to a! 
people, particularly the most needy; 


b. Broaden and intensify the services rendered 
rural health units, with the goal of providing eve 
barrio with an adequate health center; and — 

c. Improve and expand the health coverage of 
Social Security System and the Government § | Se 
vice Insurance System. ome 


9. On Educational and Youth Development anil ; 
iq dW 


a. We pledge to reorganize and improve the edu 
tional system so that education may contribute “_ e 
fectively to political, economic and social progress. Er 
phasis will be given: _ 

ag oy 


(1) To technological, scientific and rec al tra’ 
ing to accelerate the formation of civic spit 
nationalistic fervor; alee 


(2) To increase the efficiency and integrity of 
administration; and .. bibl 


(3) To insure the effective implementation of the 
stitutional provisions regarding citizenship t 
ing to adult citizens, national language anc 
tional religious instruction = = | 

b. We pledge to increase the benefits of ree ¢ 

tion for the children of the masses by providing ° 
only with an adequate free primary and intermedi 
cation but also by supplying them free of oe 
and school supplies, ordinarily needed in their s 
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ce. We pledge to solve decisively the recurring school 
financing problem by securing the passage of an Educa. 
tional Financing Act which shall provide specific financial 
resources equated with the respective obligations of the 
national and local governments, A definite distribution of 
the areas of responsibilities of the national and local gov- 
ernments in accordance with their requirements and capa- 
cities shall extricate the publie school system from par- 
tisan politics and centralized authority. 


The eduational system, particularly the eres 
ported colleges and universities, shall be harnessed in eco- 
nomic development efforts in the areas in which they are 
located with a view to reducing the exodus of schooled 
and skilled manpower to overcrowded areas and to pro- 
viding means with which to effect a country-wide dis- 
persal of economic activities. 


d. We pledge to implement vigorously the policy ini- 
tiated by the Nacionalista Administration under R.A. 
No. 1606, of government recognition and encouragement 
of native, creative, artistic and scientific talents. 


e. We pledge to establish a system of youth develop- 
ment which shall include a national program for the pro- 
motion of calesthenics and athletics. 


f. We pledge to give special attention to the solution 
of juvenile delinquency and productive activities that will 
eventually make them realize and discharge their duties 
to God, to our country and to our people. 

g. We pledge to broaden the base of democracy by 
giving our youth greater participation in our government 
by lowering the age requirement for a voter and for em- 
ployment in the civil service. 


10. On Labor 
We consider full employment and a stable industrial 
peace paramount goals of national policy. Accordingly: 


a, We pledge to pursue with increased tempo a labor 
program designed to insure effective and lasting indus- 
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trial peace through the protection of workers againat 
ploitation; to encourage the growth and developr 
strong, militant, free, democratic and responsible t 
unionism; to encourage active labor participation ina 
tion-building; to promote labor management cooperati Ir 
through collective bargaining and arbitration; hate 
implement vigorously the Apprenticeship Law. 


b. We pledge to give both labor and managemen a 
tive participation in government activities, and, ip 
stances permitting, we shall seek their advice before fc 
mulating national policies which may affect them. 

c. We pledge to re-examine the Philippine-Unite 
States agreement on labor with a view to safeguar 
the rights and interests of Filipino laborers in U.S. mili 
tary bases overseas and in the Philippines. = be 


d. We pledge to correct the present system of u unio’ 
registration which fosters union opportunism and rp 
union rivalry, and which often result in unneces 
destructive strikes. We shall amend the law grails 
Secretary of Labor arbitrary power to inspect unio 
—a power highly susceptible to abuse ang curtailm 
freedom. = fonder # 

e. We pledge to update the present obsolete ¢o 
tion of the Court of Industrial Relations by adjus 
to the requirements of collective bargaining. 

f. We pledge to protect the right of the w 
earn a living wage enough to provide himself 
family at least the basic necessities of food, heal 1, she 
and clothing, but we shall leave to the collecti z 
ing process the determination a wage rates above t 
minimum, vio "Si ae 


11. On Home-Ownership and Housing Ww 


We pledge to undertake a bold and broade 
and-medium-cost lot and house-andlot pr — 
towards the goal of ““A Decent House For Eve n 
with the private sector, as much as practicable, assum: 
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the major role; and providing for this purpose, liberal 
credit facilities and other incentives, 4 


12. On Graft and Corruption : ; 


We pledge to prosecute, without fear or oe al 
cases of graft and corruption, ir respective of the “parties 
involved, through the vigorious implementation of ‘the 
Anti-Graft Laws. We shall enforce strictly the provisions 
of the Civil Service Law, rules and regulations, particu- 
larly, on the provisions against favoritism and nepotism 
and for the protection of the rights of the public servants 
on promotion and security of tenure. . 


18. On Agrarian Reforms 


We pledge to hasten the implementation of the ‘Aoki. 
cultural Land Reform Code which in fact embodies the 
“land for the Landless” program inaugurated by the last 
Nacionalista Administration under the Agricultural Ten- 
ancy Law (RA 1199), the Land Reform Act (RA 1400) 
and the laws creating the NARRA, the ACCFA, the CAR, 
and the Agricultural Extension Service, by removing the 
obstacles to its implementation, without prejudice to per- 
fecting the same within the framework of the constitu- 
tion, 


14. On Cultural Minorities 


We pledge to accelerate, by providing adequate funds 
and resources, the educational, economic, cultural and poli- 
tical development of the diverse cultural minorities. 


15. On the Judiciary 


We pledge to provide the courts with adequate means 
and facilities in order to insure a speedy administration of 
justice in the regular tribunals as well as in the special 
courts, like the Court of Industrial Relations and the 
Court of Agrarian Relations. The Supreme Court shall be 
relieved of its present unnecessary burdens by reappor- 
tioning jurisdiction among the Supreme Court, the Court 
of Appeals and the Courts of First Instance. 
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16. On Parity Rights 


We pledge to oppose vigorously any attempt to © , 
tend beyond 1974 the provision on parity rights of 
Philippine-U. S. Trade Act, as amended by the Laurel. el- 
Langley Agreement. We are not opposed, however, to a 7 
renegotiation of the said agreement in respect to the eco- 
nomic or trade provisions of said agreement under tet ms 
and conditions mutually advantageous to both count ies, 


17, On Veterans 


1. We pledge to give veterans preferential treatmen 
in employment, in government housing and in other sc Cie 
projects, 


2. We pledge to free the Philippine Veteran’s Ba nk 
from the influence of politics, In its operations, said | x 
shall give preference to veterans and the members of tl 
families. 


18. On National Security 


a. We pledge to maintain a national defense posture 
capable of defending national security against age ! 
from without and subversion from within. 


b. We pledge to enforce strictly and vigoro a y ol 
immigration laws and to adopt such measures as eC 
essary to curb effectively the illegal entry of is 
our shores, 


c. We pledge to provide members of the pe, ¢ 
with adequate compensation and insurance consistent - 
rising cost of living, opportunities for advancement, an 
security against disability, sickness and old age. i " 


19. On Foreign Policy 
) sia 
a. We pledge to adopt and pursue a foreign ‘poli 
which shall be predicated solely upon the paramount n 
tional interest, security and survival. 
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b. We pledge to preserve our cordial and mutually- 
beneficial relations with other countries, particularly the 
United States, on the basis of mutual respect and full 
recogniton of “parallel interests” and objectives, A rene- 
gotiation of our military bases agreements with the U. S. 
must be immediately undertaken with a view to securing 
the full recognition of and respect for our sovereign rights 
as an independent state, particularly in the matter of ju- 
risdiction of our Courts over offenses committed inside 
U. S. bases by Filipinos, or offenses committed inside or 
outside U. S. bases by U. S. military or civilian personnel 
which are punishable by Philippine penal laws rather than 
by U.S. military law; and in respect to the exclusion from 
U.S. military bases or reservations such areas or portions 
thereof which are not actually needed in said bases or 
observations. 


c. In the conduct of diplomatic relations with other 
countries, we pledge to formulate and adopt foreign po- 
licies though mutual consultations and bipartisan ap- 
proach. Our freedom of action in the field of diplomacy 
must be maintained and the cordial relations and ties of 
friendship existing between the Philippines and other na- 
tions of the free world, particularly Asia, must be im- 
proved and strengthened to enable our country and people 
to contribute more effectively to the cause of freedom and 
peace through the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. 


20. On Election Frauds and Terrorism 


Election frauds and terrorism subvert the sovereign 
will and must be considered as the greatest enemy of 
free institutions. Accordingly: 


a. We pledge to prosecute to the limit, without fear 
or favor, all persons charged with violation of the Elec- 
tion Code, particularly those who were charged in con- 
nection with the election of 1963 in the provinces of Ilocos 
Sur, Cavite, Lanao del Sur, Cotabato, Surigao and Nueva 
Mcija. 


acre ra = d.rapactty. é Ps 
: ey anguish, dh” pause eney ibe: il tof do D 
we oi — in their poverty, Sines enury 


__ They verge on anarchy, because law and justice oye 
taken two faces, one for the connected and another f 
the unconnected, the latter the mass of citizens and 
first the presidential circle, tbe > didi csi 


These, in sum, are their three Basi eaicient: 
against the Administration — their economic deprivation, 
their social insecurity, their irresponsive President. 


And rightly. For, indeed, this Administration is the 
father of adversity. 


The Case of the People 


When it came to office, this Administration promised 
peace and order, but the peace it has given is the peace 
of the dead and the order it has brought on is the order 
of the irregular forces: the Monkees, the Jabidahs, the 
Lawins. 
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It also: 


— Promised to rule by law, but at no time have we 
seen men in power supplant the law with so much im- 
punity, bending and ignoring the law, the Constitutior 
even, to favor and protect themselves. wy 


— Promised stability and productivity in the eco 10 
my, but the peso has never so suffered and the economy 
has never been so stunted and so straight-jacketed. 


— Promised to ease the Filipino life, but only the 
presidential kin and friends have found comfort, luxury 
and reward in this dispensation. asplai 


— Promised to govern by example, but the examy 
the First Family has given are wasteful misuse of 
money, lavish Palace parties, shameless display of jewel 
ries. t Ye 


— Promised to stamp out graft and corruption, bu 
graft and corruption now not only honeycomb the go 
ment but have gone up into the millions, hundreds o: 
millions, billions even. veoh Sal 


a 


— Promised fiscal discipline and restraint, but at ne 
time has the budget ballooned so much — to P12.8 billio 
this coming year. 

— Promised sincerity and honesty in its dealing Ss 
the people, but from the very start it has dea 
them with duplicity and skulldudgery, such as in Phileag 
land reform, NAMARCO-Aguilar, Benguet-Bahamas. 

— Promised to arrest criminality, but crime act ally 
is on the gallop, with the officers of the Armed For 
among the lawless. The Lapiang Malaya and Corregi 
massacres, the daily liquidation of suspected Huks by 
PC, stand as testimonials to organized official lawless 


— Promised to stop smuggling, but in this Adminis 
tration they traffic not only in man’s coveted luxuries bt 
in human contraband as well. a 


— Promised to check the spiral of prices, but un 
this Administration prices have soared to prohibitiv 
heights, compounding the misery and deepening the agon 
of the mass of small Filipinos, 


SA a 
1a 
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— Promised to wipe out unemployment, but out of 
the 12 million employable Filipinos, one million are com- 
pletely unemployed and ten million more are under- 
employed. 


Given all these, we, the Filipino people, may rightly 
ask: Have we been abandoned to a hell on earth? 


And so, as we view the people’s frustration and in- 
dignation, we can only say that they anger rightly, be- 
cause we have a President whose word is as bad as the 
proverbial bad coin. 


Rightly, they are in fury, because their President 
not only has failed to make good his promise but has, 
as it is, only played with their hopes. 


As the people ache and pain, so do we, the Libera] 
Party, ache and pain with them. Out of our pains, we 
vow, we shall all — collectively, together, Party and peo- 
ple — make our gains. 


Articles Of Political Faith 


We stand for change, change away from the regres- 
sive present, to give the Filipino a better break in life. 


We believe in the primacy of the Filipino in every 
aspect of the national life. 


We believe in the rule of law. 
We believe in a strong constitutional government. 


We believe in civilian supremacy over military 
authority. 


We believe peace and order must be made to prevail 
if we are to bring progress and prosperity. 


We believe in giving the common man a greater 
share in managing the nation’s affairs. 


We believe the nation’s resources are his primarily 
to enjoy. 


We believe in developing a strong middle class. 


We believe in self-development through self-govern- 
ment, 
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We believe in a militant youth and in youth 'p rt 
pation in the government, 


We believe in equality in justice, in justice ast 
for the poor as for the rich, 


We believe in equality in opportunity and oppo) : tunit 
in equality for all. , 


We believe in free education provided by the st 
for all those qualified — up to university oe ae 


We believe in strengthening the public school ; sy 
We believe in the merit system. het 


We believe in efficient tax collection, oe vad 
tional taxation. 


We believe in a fair and just share 10t 1a or 
the gains and profits of capital. 


We believe in land reform. 


y f 
in 
1 


We believe in the welfare state. 


We believe in accelerating capital formation, by 
couraging foreign investments without exposing 
try to foreign exploitation. o! Jus 


We believe in the justice of our claim to Saba 


We believe in friendship and partnership wt 
countries without compromising our national securi 


national patrimony. | roiled 


We believe our security, prosperity and tranquili 
lie, ultimately, in association with fellow Asians. 


We believe in the United Nations as ee eh 
of mankind in its quest for lasting peace, — 


These are our articles of sana By th . 
we bind ourselves, individually and collectively, as Be 
and partymen, in solemn covenant with the. vali 
people. 


yog 


OUR GOALS, OUR PLEDGES 


As these are our goals, we now make our pled 
And these make up our program of government. 
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_ We pledge to return the Filipino to his rightful prior 
claim to the wealth and resources of his land, give teeth 
to the Filipinization laws, and remove all foreign influence 
in the formulation and implementation of national policies. 


We pledge to enforce the Constitution, particularly 
the Bill of Rights, and uphold the Rule of Law, believing 
as we do the Republic can remain stable and strong on 
if the Constitution is kept inviolate. 


_ We pledge to restore peace and order by bold ani 
determined strikes at criminality, by strengthening the 
police system and by banishing the black hand of polities 
from the courts and the police agencies. 


We pledge to give labor a meaningful voice in gov- 
ernment and participation in the management of indus- 
tries. 


We pledge to include in the Bill of Rights the right 
of every Filipino to work, afford every Filipino a gainful 
employ by skilling him in job opportunities, obtain for 
him pay equal to his labor and a share in the profits of 
capital, reduce his burdens in taxation, provide him with 
low-cost housing and his children with state education all 
the way to the university. 


We pledge to stay the hands of central government 
from the affairs of local governments, afford the prov- 
inces, municipalities and barrios self-development through 
self-government. 


We pledge to encourage meaningful youth action and 
bring in maximum youth participation in public affairs, 
not just by sitting them on glorified boards but by giving 
them a seat and a voice in the highest councils of govern- 
ment. 


We pledge to assure justice shall be dispensed ex- 
peditiously without fear or favor — to forever put an 
end to compartmentalized justice, a bane of Filipino so- 
ciety. We shall insulate the judiciary against political in- 
tervention, especially in the appointment and promotion 
of judges. 


We pledge to afford all equality in opportunity and 
opportunity in equality, with merit to be the sole deter- 
minant in public education, placement and promotion. 
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We pledge to strengthen the public and private 
school systems by improving the public school teacher's 
pay, upgrading the public school facilities and reducing 
state control over private school development to a mini-— 
mum. 1 


We pledge to serve firm notice upon the military 
that we are not disposed to give them either the purse 
or the sword, believing as we do the prime authority 
is civilian authority and to allow the military to play a 
pivotal role in administering the country entails the se 
rious risk of state militarization. In this regard, we 
shall remove all military personnel from civilian positions 
and, thereby insure a true Filipino working democracy. 


We pledge to build an “economy of abundance” 
against the Administration’s “economy of scarcity,” Y 
our program export-oriented, against the administra 
import-orientation. We shall strengthen what we 
our agriculture, for what we want, industry. As such 
we shall conserve and develop our sea, land and fo rest 
resources. (ol 


We pledge to strive for efficient tax collection, not 
additional taxation, and, in any case, make those wh« 
can better bear the duty of gevernmental upkeep 
this responsibility, not burden those who can ill-a iC 


We pledge to encourage foreign investments be 
lieving as we do that we cannot, within our limited re 
sources, generate the capital necessary to accelerate ou 
economic development and provide all our people with 
job opportunities. We shall, however, assure at all times 
sufficient safeguards to insure our countrymen ag ains 
being reduced into hewers of wood and drawers for We 
ter in their own country. ¥ 


; ju 

We pledge to push a purposeful welfare state prog 
ram, initially within our limited means, such as old-age 
care, free medical care, free high school educatio 
subsidized basic foods, We shall step up state provisic 
of the people’s basic needs as we keep keying the go\ 
ernment to the welfare state, with retirement and un 
employment, family, child care and housing aids among 
our other aims. al 
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We pledge to channel move and more of the nation’s 
available funds to the development of the rural areas and 
the improvement of our rural population a me ir 


ra f he mate ol 
We pledge to support our ‘teach ers in ji a a ugg 
to improve their lot, secure for them di in ‘thet 
work, and safeguard them against abuse by. their ee 
iors. Theirs, we hold, is a selfless mission. 


We pledge to obtain amnesty for all polite 
soners now still in prison, believing as we do it 
to bring them. back into the Filipino mainstream and 
give them a chance to help us build ¢ a strong Filipino 
nation. 


We pledge to put an end to graft . and corruption, 
seize all wealth gotten by ill means and jail all those who 
may be found guilty, including ex-Presidents, 


We pledge to induce a non-partisan climate in the 
1971 Constitutional Convention, give it as broad a citizen 
base as possible, and seek, among others, a return to the 
one-term presidential tenure and lowering of the voting 
age to 18. 


We pledge to promote culture among the masses, 
not limit dissemination of culture to the elite, believing as 
we do the mass, more than the elite must be afforded 
spiritual uplift by the state. 


We pledge to give priority to veteran benefits in the 
use of public funds, believing this can only be a nation’s 
modest way of expressing undying gratitude for their 
defense of the colors. 


We pledge to strengthen and place the civil service 
beyond political influence, believing as we do that an 
orderly, honest and efficient system of public adminis- 
tration is essential to economic growth and social progress. 


We pledge to completely integrate our Muslim 
brothers and other so-called cultural minorities into the 
body politic, while rejecting they exist as minorities. 
Ours, we pledge, shall be one Filipino people, one Filipino 
nation, not a people divided within itself. 


We pledge to press our claim to Sabalr by peaceful 
means, believing as we do in the justice of our claim. 
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We pledge to terminate American parity rights 
the expiry date on July 8, 1974, renegotiate the 
Langley Agreement and resolve problems affecting urls: 
diction over all foreign military bases in the cou 


We shall seek and develop new working partnersk De 
in the world community while strengthening our present 
friendships and partnerships, without compromising our 
national security and national patrimony. 


We shall seek our ultimate security and prosperity 
in association and alliance with our fellow Asians, seeing 
as how the power alignments are shifting and Oa ying 


We shall keep faith with the United Nations as tk 
sole hope of mankind in its quest for lasting peace, se 
pite the trials the U.N. goes through from time to time 


This is our program of government, the alter ni 
—constructive alternative, we hold — to the discre 
government by slogans of the present Administ 
With the aid of Divine Providence, we move into the 
future confident we shall, with a restore our a 3 
to the Filipino people. 
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House Joint Resolution No. 2 
(As finally approved by the Sixth Congress 
at its NINTH SPECIAL SESSION) 


INTRODUCED BY THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
SocriAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING 


eon eS SS eee ee ee : 


JOINT RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING BASIC 
POLICIES TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC DEV- 
ELOPMENT AND ATTAIN SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


HEREAS, despite progress in certain areas of the 
national economy, the need is urgent to accelerate 
boldly and resolutely the social and economic development 


of the country; 


Whereas, the effective solution of the country’s eco- 
nomic and social problems requires a clear understand- 
ing between Congress and the Executive, on the one hana, 
and the people, on the other, on the basic policies thaz 
shall govern the national endeavor towards economic and 
social development in order to insure effective cooperation 
in their implementation; and 


Whereas, it is imperative to set forth the core of 
the national philosophy that will achieve social justice, 
develop national self-reliance, and increase the productiy- 
ity of the national economy; Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the Philippines in Congress assembled: 


To promulgate the following policies that shall govy- 
ern the country in its efforts to bring about social and 
economic development: 
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A. Paramount Objectives of 
Economic Policy 


The sound and balanced development of the economy 
on a self-sustaining basis, with emphasis on basic and in- 
tegrated industries that generate maximum benefits to 
society, the widespread application and development of 
science and technology by the people, the eae ) 
maximum employment, and the growth of per capita 
income shall be the paramount objectives of cori} m' 


policy, ox at 
The pursuit and attainment of these objectives a 
the joint responsibility of the State and of every Filipiz 0 
with the State providing direction to, and coordination 
economic activities through national planning, anc rr ai 
taining conditions that create a favorable climate f or 
vestment that will encourage the people to. impleme ut tk 
plan, and will not stifle individual initiative, innovation ¢ 
free economic choice, subject to such limitations as t 
national interest may dictate. © i} anova 


Thus, every encouragement shall ys soi oy 


Government to Filipino businessmen and investors 0 es 
blish and operate basic and integrated industries 
to change the structure of our bg subste ati anti ‘ia 
minimize our dependence on imports 0 ‘ge Ba 
semi-processed goods and machinery and shaved 

the quality and increase the value of our exports, ] 
greater job opportunities at better wages, and achiev 
higher rate of economic growth. In. arriving at nat 

decisions affecting the establishment, dispersal ar 
tion of such industries, the State shall be oo oa 
is socially and economically desirable rather than t 
is profitable alone, | sasha aA \o 


Industries in accepted areas of priority shall b 
corded liberal credit facilities, and the proper ind 
financing institution shall be provided with st 
funds and authority to satisfy their financial snd 
needs specifically and exclusively. 
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However, if the private sector is unwilling or un- 
able to undertake them despite financial assistance and 
encouragement offered by the State, the State shall as- 
sume pioneering functions, particularly, in vital areas 
which have not been adequately developed. 


For this purpose, through an appropriate and ef: 
fective state development institution, the government 
shall vigorously push through a program of industrial and 
agricultural pioneering and development, dispersed 
through the different regions of the country; and to this 
end, the State shall establish the required infrastructure, 
including adequate security, transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, and a supply of power at reasonable cost 
throughout the country.* 


Since the role of Government is to supplement, not to 
supplant, private capital, it shall relinquish ownership of 
its enterprises, or the management,or operation thereof, 
to the private sector whenever the latter is ready to take 
over said enterprises under such conditions as shall ensure 
equal opportunities to all and shall not impair the nation- 
al interest. 


The Government shall channel its assets and efforts 
to areas of determined priority and to activities that will 
contribute to genuine economic and social development, 
giving priority to economic development. 


Within the context of what is socially desirable, every 
effort shall be exerted to persuade and encourage private 
capital to invest in enterprises that can operate with maxi- 
mum efficiency in providing quality goods and services 
using domestic raw materials at competitive prices to the 
national and foreign markets. However, in their infant 
stages, products of domestic industries and agricultural 
enterprises shall be given competitive advantages in the 
national market through direct incentives, and selective 
tariff, import, credit and foreign exchange measures; and 
foreign markets for these products and others that can be 
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produced at competitive cost shall be fully explored ai 
developed. 


In granting these incentives, priority shall be give: 
industries that have the potential for full and com ple 
integration, and to enterprises owned by Farmers’ Ags 
ciations and Cooperatives; and the State shall promote 
establishment of enterprises, with dispersed owne hij 
of such magnitude and resources as will enable them t 
operate efficiently and compete effectively, especially 
foreign markets. Jag 


Marketing and distribution shall be evsuteage eclé 
incentives, and steps shall be taken to create a fully i sh: 
grated system of marketing and distribution of agrict 
tural and industrial products and to promote Phi ine 
shipping. , ie 


B. Effective Planning for Social and . 
Economic Development = 


The attainment of our national objectives requires 
planned, comprehensive, integrated and resolute approac 
by the Government and the people together. Accordi x] 
there shall be a National Economic Development Autho rit} 
with powers to plan and coordinate the nation’s economi 
activities. to om 


qtr 


od 
C. National Commitment to Austerity 
and Self-Reliance | 


Austerity and self-reliance are among he ceystor 
to progress and national greatness. Conspicuous consu 
tion and the ostentation of wealth are an assault 
social conscience and should be avoided by all, fe 


are censured by the whole nation. v 
bins 


The disposition of the nation’s franca xchange 
be subjected to a rigorous system of priorities an 
importation of items that are not essential to the nat 
sound and balanced development shall be subjectec 
tariff and to quantitative and/or qualitative measures. 
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_ Hereafter, subsidies shall be granted only when 
absolutely necessary, and only to enterprises at least 70% 
of the capital of which is owned by Filipinos. Agricul- 
tural subsidies shall be granted primarily to commodities 
essential to the life of the people. tibar ie 


D. Commitment to Social Justice and 
Economic Democracy 


The inequities in the distribution of the nation’s in- 
come constitute serious impediments to the attainment of 
social justice ordained by the Constitution and foment so- 
cial unrest and dissatisfaction. 


The State shall take steps to enlarge and develop the 
middle class, prevent unwarranted monopolies, and recon- 
cile conflicts between the welfare of consumers, entrepre- 
neurial incentives and the earnings of labor. It shall 
vigorously pursue a program of increased labor productiv- 
ity, together with measures to assure a fair share of eco- 
nomic rewards to labor. 


The State shall accelerate agrarian reform and mod- 
ernization. 


It shall give full and continuing support to coopera- 
tives. . 


In order to achieve the aforementioned objectives, the 
following steps shall be undertaken without delay: 


1. The Government shall intensify its efforts to 
spread the principles of cooperative action among the peo- 
ple, and to train them in its practices, 


2. Incentives shall be given to cooperatives and to 
small and medium-scale enterprises. A financial institu- 
tion shall be created, or existing ones strengthened, to pro- 
vide adequate credit and financing facilities exclusively to 
these enterprises. 


3. Private corporations availing themselves of loan 
funds, equity investment, or incentives from the govern- 
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ment shall be required to open their eapital teaderse 
public participation, ie 


4. In granting licenses, concessions, and frafi 
to exploit, develop or utilize natural resources or to 
blish and operate public utilities, preference shall be g 
to corporations, associations or entities not only on @ 
basis of the capital and managerial resources of the 

cants but also on the degree of dispersal of their ¢ 
ship, cooperatives and other applicants with great | 
blic participation being preferred. ent 4 


5. The State shall foster profit-sharing be 
capital and labor in private enterprises. 


ie 


2 ote 

6. The State shall take steps to prevent the bran 
ing out of large corporate entities into activities unrele 
to their primary purpose in a manner that may ha’ 
a consequence the domination of the economy by a 
corporations. — C ithw todsame 


7. Congress shall, as sation Gy the Con: nstit ‘te t a 


determine the size of private agricultural land w 
sons may own. st bh 


8. Assistance shall be extended by the State to 
tute families deserving of such assistance. 


E. Fiscal, Monetary and Credit 
Base for Development 3 


1. Monetary, credit and -fiseal policies st 
ployed to provide adequate. men par 
for private and public investment, together “ine 
supplementary foreign exchange; to channel the 
into their most productive uses; and to maintain | 
stable prices, avoid inflation, encourage savings 
vent distortion of investment. = | sin oa 


2. Sound fiscal policy shall include an rte ‘op 
balance of well administered, incentive-oriented, 
equitable taxation, both direct and indirect: the ave da 
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of waste in essential government expenditures; and the 
rational resort to government deficits. ; owe evita 


3. Sound monetary policy shall require the Centra 
Bank to maintain discipline over banks, the treasury an 
itself, and to impose adequate restraints on credit expan- 
sion, while avoiding the economic stagnation which exces- 
sively restrictive policies might produce, allowing realistic 
interest rates and maintaining realistic foreign exchange 
rates. 


F. Policy on Population 


A high rate of population growth poses grave social 
and economic challenges. The State shall meet these chal- 
lenges both by positive social and economic measures that 
will increase the productivity of human work, so as to pro- 
mote economic growth, and by programs of family plan- 
ning which respect the religious beliefs of the individuals 
involved, so as to increase the share of each Filipino in 
the fruits of economic development. 


G. Restructuring and Financing the Educational System 


Education shall aim to develop moral character, per- 
sonal discipline and civic conscience, and develop the at- 
titude among our youth and strengthen moral and ethi- 
cal standards. It must also impart the skills, instill the 
attitudes and spread the values that are essential to rapid 
and sustained economic growth and achieve the goals set 
forth in this joint resolution. Steps shall be taken, there- 
fore, to restructure and give adequate and continuing sup- 
port to the national educational system to increase the eco- 
nomic skills of our people through such means, among 
others, as changes in the curricula of public and private 
schools that will emphasize scientific and technological 
professions, managerial and vocational skills, the dignity 
of labor, and the standard of excellence through the deve- 
lopment of an indigenous school system adapted to the so- 
cial conditions and needs of the nation and to the goals 
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set forth in this resolution, and through appropriate in- 
centives such as by granting loans and credits designed to 
achieve a level of growth in human capability that will ef- 
fectively employ and multiply the physical capital of the 
nation. " 


H. Agricultural and Land Development Policy 


The Government shall actively plan and promote the 
development of the agricultural sector, in harmony wi " 
the industrial sector in order to achieve increased agricul- 
tural productivity and national self-sufficiency in the 
basic staples. ; 


To attain these objectives: 


1. Emphasis shall be placed on irrigation, water re- 
source development, the application of suitable ‘scien Fic 
farming methods, power utilization, and extension of | ibe- 


ral credit facilities. - #, 


2. The Government shall encourage and su pport 
agricultural cooperatives and shall establish a carefull ly. 
planned, well-organized national marketing network. 


3. The total electrification of the Philippines rs an 
area coverage basis with reference to rural areas ay l be 
among the prime objectives of the economic progra 
shall be given adequate financing, subsidy, or such 0 
incentives as may be needed. In realizing these occa eS 
the primary instruments shall be electric cooperatives... 


4. The Government shall immediately implement 
thoroughgoing program of land survey, classic n¢ 
titling in order to hasten the rational utilization of 
land resources of the nation. ce 

ele 
inenlam 

The State shall vigorously implement the constitution 
al policy of resource conservation, by adopting the ‘ies 
ing measures, among others: 


I. Resources Conservation 
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1, The State shall require those engaged in large- 
seale exploitation of agricultural, timber, mineral and 
other natural resources to establish the industries that will 
process these resources into finished products, and shall 
furnish such assistance as may be necessary to enable the 
licensees or concessionaires to comply with this require- 
ment. 


2. Forest conservation and verseedtation: as well as 
river and flood control, shall be expanded and efficiently 
programmed. 


3. The minimum and maximum areas of forest con- 
cessions and their minimum and maximum duration shall 
be established by statute to prevent the exploitation of un- 
economic size units, avoid short-term leases and encourage 
the planned development and rational utilization of forest 
resources. 


4. Areas suitable for grazing shall be systematically 
conserved and developed to enable the nation to attain 
self-sufficiency in meat and dairy products. 


5. Marine, fresh water and wildlife resources shall 
be conserved. 


6. Comprehensive studies for the rapid development 
of water resources throughout the nation for industrial, 
agricultural and individual use and as sources of industrial 
power shall be undertaken immediately. 


lord 


7. Tourist attractions shall be preserved and deve- 
loped in order that both Filipinos and foreigners may have 
a better understanding of our historic, cultural and natur- 
al heritage. The State shall pursue the promotion and 
development of both international and domestic tourism 
with equal vigor and constancy. 


J. Conservation of Cultural Heritage 


The cultural and historical heritage of the people 
shall be conserved and enriched; and the elements of our 
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culture and traditions that will help attain the 
forth in this resolution ehall be emphasized, ¢ 
diseeminated among all sectors of our soclety. 


K. Commitment to Economie Independence 


Foreign investment is welcome to assist in f 
nomic development of the nation. It shall not, 
be allowed to dominate the economy or any of its 
Areas, oft \ta 


Foreign borrowing by both the public a 
sectors shall be preferred to foreign in 
be availed of and utilized exclusively for a 
purposes. 


To increase the participation of Filipinos | 
nomy, the following principles shall be observed: 


1, National treatment shall be accorded | 
ers only by law, not by treaty. 45, ™ . 


2. Efforts shall be undertaken to place al 
the distributive trade in the hands of Filipinc 


3. All new institutions eee, 
tions shall be owned and controlled by Fili 
financial institutions already 
to incorporate under Philippine law 
capital for their operations; or to take ssh 
will provide adequate protection for their deposi 
creditors, and eliminate undue competitive adv 


over Filipino banks. ina ee eth 


4. Government financial and credit instit 
grant loans and extend credit only to, and gua: 
obligations only of, Filipinos or domestic cor 
least 70% of the capital of oT ae 
by Filipinos. The State shall d owned an tr 
minimum portion of loanable funds of private 
and credit institutions, derived or generated from 


ral 


4 
<i 
oo 


di 
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pine sources, that shall be used exclusively in granting 
Joans and extending credit to Filipinos, and shall require 
that a portion thereof be made available to small business- 
men now shut off from normal sources of credit. 


5. Industries vital to national security shall be re- 
gulated as businesses affected with the public interest. 
Steps shall be taken to place them under the control of 
Filipinos. 


L. Commitment to Foreign Policy Befitting a 
Sovereign Republic 


1. Foreign policy shall be a fundamental instrument 
of economic development consistent with the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. , 

2. Regional cooperation compatible with the national 
interest shall be promoted to ensure understanding and 
collaboration with our neighboring countries. 


%. Efforts shall be exerted to establish trade rela- 
tions with as many countries as possible and to maintain 
balanced trade with each of them. 


4. Foreign economic policy shall strive toward diver- 
sification of the country’s sources of imports and of mar- 
kets for its export products. 


Approved. 


THE M.A.N, GENERAL DECLARATION: 


Le | 
Preamble 


di 
' if 


HE Filipino struggle for freedom, frustrated 
turn of the century by American aggression, 
continue until the nation is finally freed to de | 
own destiny and the people released from the 
of grinding poverty. The great mass of Filipino 
and peasants, nationalist intellectuals and profes 
entrepreneurs and other segments of the population 
bear the brunt of alien dominance of our economy ha 
therefore committed themselves to the difficult s 
for national liberation. The increasing sh 
few but substantial gains of the nationalist mover 
such as the awakening of the youth and the nati 01 
tion of retail trade call for a consolidation of ¢ 
tionalist forces, regardless of class or social position. 
Movement for the Advancement of Nationalism (™ A 
is founded on this historic date for that purpose. 
General Principles ; J 3 
All nations aspire and fight for full, unimp edec 
unencumbered control over their destiny, their i in’ 
security, and foreign relations because it is only th 
and by means of such control that they may devel 
advance to their fullest capabilities and potentials 
natural resources, commerce and trade, industrial i 
and their most important assets of all — their h 
especially spiritual, resources. The Filipinos have 
fully achieved such an aspiration, and they have 
struggle unitedly and mightily to attain it for ther 
and their posterity, M.A.N, is a national crusade f 
attainment of those legitimate and rightful objec 
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Chains that Bind the Nation = 


‘Pxternally, the chains that bind the Filipinos’ initia- 
tive and prevent the full exercise of their freedom to 
solve correctly and effectively their age-old problems, and 
thereby hope for true development and progress for all, 
have been imposed by the colonial powers that have en- 
slaved the Filipinos for almost five centuries now. ‘The 
last and still dominant colonial power in our country is 
American imperialism or neo-colonialism. M.A.N., in the 
language of Rizal “To the Filipino Youth,” calls on all 
patriotic and nationalistic elements of our people 


“to break the wig that pols lie your “free 
spirit to blight. . 


The chains imposed by foreign imperialism must be smash- 
ed and cast off following the inspiration of the Bernardo 
Carpio legend of the ancient Tagalogs. The major chains 
include the Military Bases Agreement, Parity, RP-US 
Mutual Defense Treaty, and other so-called “special re- 
lations” with America. 


Self-imposed Inhibitions 


Recognizing and accepting weaknesses which have be- 
come ingrained in the national character, M.A.N. shall 
undertake all necessary efforts to correct such weaknesses. 
The first of these is a widespread colonial mentality which 
all Filipino reformers from Padre Burgos, through Rizal, 
Mabini, Quezon, Laurel, Recto, and others have bitterly 
and grievously deplored. 


Many Filipinos lack self-respect and dignity, they are 
deficient in self-reliance and in the impulse to self-help; 
are easily cozened by gifts, flattery, well-paid but empty 
positions, and many serve as “dummies” of foreign inter- 
ests thus collaborating in the violation of Philippine laws; 
numerous Filipino families would rather have a foreign- 
oriented education for their children instead of a na 
tionalistic one which would enable them to understand and 
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help solve the problema of their own environment, 
a few Filipinos pride themselves as partners of for 
in economic enterprises instead of preferring the 
of being independent pioneers and builders of their 
nomy and nation. There are many other such weak 
of our people which shall be duly analyzed in the f 
ture of information M.A.N, shall disseminate fra 
to time. 


The Long and Lingering Results of Colon 


The Philippines, a very rich country in natural ¥ 
sources of immense variety, has remained poor pa: 
developed as a direct consequence of its long colonizatic 
by western powers, but particularly by the highly ir d 
trialized and affluent U.S. All students of colonial 
history are agreed that a colony, by definition, ist D. si 
to, poor, and underdeveloped; the logic of this b 
fact that a colonizer must necessarily and prima’ rily 
cern itself with amassing maximum profits; in ge 
only such resources or economic activities as ‘val 
the highest profits at the least risk are attended to; m 
over, precisely to maximize profits, the colonizer 1 
needs exploit the native labor power, pay them low wa; 
make them work long hours, and prevent them fr 
onizing. This has been the essence of imperiz isr 
it has not fundamentally changed to this day. ts = 
of this rationale of imperialism, some four- fths o 
world are poor, nay miserable, because one pr wel ; 
United States, with one-sixth of the world’s. DopU, 
controls or directly owns not less than 60% of the w 
resources, including labor power, patterns of local og 
my, rates of wages, etc. This eloquent and st: 
fact is at the root of the crisis of our nveaRnbal | 
and the crisis is sharpest in countries like the Philiy 
which have been-all-so accommodating to foreign i 
ests. M.A.N. proposes to rouse, mobilize and org 
patriotic and nationalistic elements of the nation! . 
damentally alter, or at least substantially reduce the une 


a. 


iy 
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foreign dominance over our entire national life. M.A.N, 
is in the mainstream of a general awakening among Filipi- 
nos to this root-crisis of Philippine life and expects suck 
an awakening to inspire legions of supporters to the ad- 
vocacies and specific programs of action of the Movement. 
Specific Objectives: Programs of Action ie 

From sad _ historical experience, Phe repenteds es 
trations, from the hunting ghosts of many defrauded 
hopes, from the spreading general disenchantment of many 
and various sections of our population as they grapple 
with their day to day labors for livelihood, as they cling 
to their perennial expectation, as they suffer heartbreaks 
reaching for good things that elude their grasp, innume- 
rable Filipinos are just waiting for a determined move- 
ment, for a militant organization, for correct specific 
techniques of struggle in order to rally around the banner 
of a militant, assertive, patriotic, determined, and incor- 
ruptible nationalism. These are the only admissible quali- 
fications of nationalism in the present stage of our strug- 
gle. 


To Each Sector-Victim of Imperialism, A Remedy 


I. Imperialism long ago implanted in our nation an 
educational system that is, in fact, an instrument of con- 
tinued cultural domination and exploitation. M.A.N. of- 
fers the remedy of a scientific and nationalist-oriented 
educational system, achieved through reforms, so that stu- 
dents by the tens of thousands who finish their schooling 
annually but find no satisfactory place afterwards in our 
stagnant society shall have actual opportunities to fulfill 
their worthy ambitions and expectations. 


IJ. Imperialism, as in all other areas of the world 
under its grip, has kept the Philippine economy in its 
basic agrarian and traditional pattern; with the result that 
a million young men and women in our barrios and cities 
reach maturity annually but have no place in the labor 
force. M.A.N. rejects the colonial notion that it is foreign 
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investments and birth control that should be the 
for this; rather, it is diversification of agricultaré an 
nationalist industrialization, after the crippling “ 
relations” with America shall have been removed. — 
basic changes are the fundamental correct soluti 
mass rural poverty, urban slums, and the stagnant p 
capita income of the people. M.A.N. proposes an wi 
mitting struggle for the complete emancipation of — 
national economy from the stranglehold of aliens. — 


III. Parity and other “special relations” have € 
culated the initiative and sense of enterprise of th 
ernment, Filipino investors and entrepreneurs 2 cm 
patriotic Filipinos who could have fully contributes 
the building up of a just and prosperous society. | 
proposes to launch an unceasing campaign to m ad 
Filipino superior in the enjoyment of his rights and s 
ties to any alien. 


i 


> 

IV. In any colonial economy like ours, wherei: 
development prevails, it is the labor force that s 
most. M.A.N. proposes the mobilization, 0 atio 
training of the unemployed so that they may provide 
ditional man-hours of constructive labor.  _ 


V. The bank deposits, taxes, and other 1 remit 
by citizens to the government represent a Be 
of the investible surplus from the aggregate « 
mulation of a people. These resources of the ; 
part of the inalienable patrimony of the nals 
should have access to or control over ng 
savings for their enrichment and profits. Ir 
credit resources of the people, wisely reed ne } 
natively put into productive projects are ‘the v . 
truments for the development and growth of th 4% 
Foreigners being allowed access to or control ove 
resources actually “fry the natives in their ow 
M.A.N. shall fight determinedly so that all saving 
credit resources of the people shall be utilized sole 
the Filipino people’s enjoyment, for national develop 


of undesirable fare m mass mediz 


things ‘beyond the income level of. Filipinos, disc) — 
tion against Asians, and all forms of degradation ae a 
man dignity. 


Vil. A moral regeneration campaign, with oS 
on self-respect, self-reliance, self-denial and assertion of 
Filipino dignity shall be one of the major undertakings 
of M.A.N. Too long have we Filipinos endured humilia- 
tions and abuses in our own country. From Sinibaldo de > 
Mas’ slanderous stories about Filipino women and Gene- 
ral Wood’s “black book” of unprintable insults against 
Filipino officials, down to Stonehill’s libelous assertion that 
“every Filipino has a price,’ we have been victims of slan- 
der and libelous statements from foreigners, many of whom 
have enriched themselves in our country. M.A.N. is de- 
termined to campaign vigorously against all these, and to 
insist that Filipinos be respected and never discriminated 
against. 


VIIJ. The upsurge of fascism and other repressive 
measures, such as those witnessed in the October 23 and 
24 incidents, and in the reprehensible conduct of certain 
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legislative committees; and as shown by the 
certain landlords of goons as hacienda guards cor 
increasing violation of the civil liberties guaranteed 
citizens by the Constitution. M.A.N. is a 
sist with all means at its disposal all assaults t 
Constitution and the civil liberties of the peoples Te 
Filipinos of good will and patriotism, loyal to the der 
ratic faith, M.A.N. extends the hand of cooperation 
friendship, and an earnest call for adherence and. up 
M.A.N. shall never tire in the struggle for a | natic 
democratic society where the main beneficiaries ih 
the toiling masses of our people. M.A.N. aligns itse - 
es the progressive forces of history and i 


moral excellence and freedom. rig cP 
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PROGRAMME OF ACTION OF — 


KABATAANG MAKABAYAN FOR 1967. 10 
ABATAANG MAKABAYAN is inspired and guided 
by the patriotism of the Filipino youth who first 

formulated the terms of our nationhood in the Propaganda 
Movement and organized the Philippine Revo ution of 1896 
in order to express and realize in full the national and 
social aspirations of the Filipino people oppressed by. for- 
eign and feudal tyranny. 


Kabataang Makabayan is, therefore, committed to the 
resumption and completion of the Philippine revolution 
which has been frustrated by a new type of colonialism, 
American imperialism. The Filipino youth are no longer 
faced only with feudalism maintained by Spanish colo. 
nialism but they are faced with both feudalism and im- 
perialism which American monopoly capitalism perpetu- 
ates for its own selfish and narrow purposes. 


It is the political aim of Kabataang Makabayan to 
strive for the completion of the national democratic stage 
of the Philippine Revolution. To achieve this, Kabataang 
Makabayan needs to uphold a democratic movement that 
is under the class leadership of the working class and 
sustained by the massive militant support of the peasan- 
try. All efforts of Kabataang Makabayan should be exer- 
ted in order to arouse and mobilize the masses towards 
the fulfillment of national freedom and democracy in the 
Philippines. 


Vanguard of the Filipino Youth 


Kabataang Makabayan pledges itself as the vanguard 
of the Filipino youth in seeking full national freedom 
and democratic reforms and in combating imperialism and 
feudalism. In order to achieve its national-democratic 
mission, Kabataang Makabayan is determined to inte- 
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grate into the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal straggle he 
vigor of young workers, young peasants, students, youn j 
teachers, young professionals and all other young mam 
and women who compose the vast majority of ouf tm 
tion. j 


The Spanish legacy of feudalism and the 
American imperialism are the twin causes of pe 
employment, inadequate education, ill health, ¢ 
immorality which afflict the nation and the youth a 
critical stage of our national history. 


American imperialism as the leading enemy ] per, 
tuates not only itself but also the pervasive role of 
lordism in the countryside. It stands as the most st 
tegic enemy of the Filipino people and, therefore, i 
likewise the most strategic enemy of the Filipino y 
whether they live in the urban or rural areas. — 


In our semi-colonial and semi-feudal conditio 
bataang Makabayan perceives the irreconcilable stru 
between national-democratic interests and the combi 
interests of feudalism and imperialism. On one s 
aligned the imperialists, their contythiartoullll 
the big landlords and corrupt bureaucrats. On the 
side can be aligned the broad masses of our people, 
posed of thé working class and peasantry, to whicl 
vast majority of the Filipino youth belong; the p o y | 
geoisie composed of self-sufficient small proper 
students, intellectuals and professionals; -and the 
bourgeoisie, composed. of Filipino- bsinssmen in 
in a self-reliant economy and in nationalist i 
tion, whose progressive tendency should be encou! ' 
whose reactionary tendency should be irmly oppos 


It is the chief task of the Filipino youth a 
vanguard organization, Kabataang Makabayan, 
in the achievement of an invincible unity of all 
classes and groups to push further the struggle f 
tional liberation in all fields, political, economic, cult 
social and military against the most strategic enemy, . 
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yican imperialism and to help the peasantry win the subs- 
tance of democracy in a genuine and thorough-going land 
reform directed against the pervasive power of landlord- 
ism. bbe) 


American imperialism and feudalism together have 
interrupted and frustrated the Philippine Revolution of 
1896 and have made the suffering and exploitation of our 
people more complex and more severe. 


In the Political Field 


In the political field, Kabataang Makabayan seeks 
more freedom and more extensive use of the democratic 
rights recognized by the Philippine Constitution. All na- 
tional.democratic youth, so long as they militantly act and 
express themselves on their initiative, will create the poli- 
tical atmosphere and condition for all patriotic classes to 
make full use of their sovereign rights and capabilities. 
The Filipino youth, under the leadership of Kabataang 
Makabayan, can play a vanguard role in the whole nation 
by courageously espousing the cause of national democracy. 


Political groups and individuals who dare to criticize 
and bring down the undue amount of political power and 
influence enjoyed by imperialist and feudal interests with- 
in the Philippines will be supported by the Kabataang 
Makabayan. 


All political groups and individuals who fight for na- 
tional freedom and democratic reforms should be allow- 
ed by all branches of the government to express their views 
in the open, organize themselves and act according to their 
right of free assembly. In line with the Bill of Rights, 
the Anti-Subversion Law should be annulled because it is 
a bill of attainder detrimental to the constitutional free- 
dom of association and to democracy. 


Those who expose American investors are no longer 
free enterprisers but monopoly capitalists and are invaria- 
bly called communists. Those who fight for a genuine and 
thoroughgoing land reform, in favor of the poor peasantry 
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are invariably called communists by the imperialists 
their reactionary agents with the sinister object 
preparing for the oppression of the masses and all 
fighting for national democracy. 


Under conditions where the communist movement | 
suppressed, American imperialism and feudalism are o 
a national as well as on a local scale. The entire Fi 
pino youth is fast becoming aware of the fact that 
conservative political parties and leaders receive finane: 
and propaganda support from entities and wth. the 
are imperialist and feudal in character. The political d 
mination exercised by these is making the electio ns 
shame, a mere bargaining table for the vested inte asts 
settle their factional differences and shuffle their 00 oe 
agents. Meanwhile, they maintain their class rule aga 
the interests of the masses and of the nation, Tl | 

In the view of Kabataang Makabayan, the Filipii 
masses cannot actualize their constant demand for 
er participation in the political life of the nation unles 
the manipulative powers and instruments of imperialis 
and landlordism are thoroughly exposed for the y ‘Peop C 
condemn and reject. 


70 
As Kabataang Makabayan approaches the end 
this decade of the sixties, it pays particular atte ntior 
re-examination and rejection of certain false concep’ is tha 
have been pounded on the minds of the you th 1 nd pe 
ple. Among several false concepts, the concep of gran 
or restored independence is now being rejected. 1 
of asserting our sovereignty and independence is 
ing clear to the youth and to the people. 


The Kabataang Makabayan Peta ae ‘ $ 
tional Convention of 1971. It shall strive to have hai re 
of the youth and the masses, free from teva 
of vested interests, prevail in that convention. A 
sive youth, under the leadership of Kdhaiuenaal 
shall exert all efforts to frustrate any evil attempt 
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the national-democratic movement. a relative 
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i gig in the. Philippines: 


ee is the ruling classes to maintain cane i of 
greed and exploitation has. become more ‘and more | 


ent to the broad masses of the people. 


In the Economic Field ; ‘ yh 


In the economic field, Kabataang Makabayan is 
acutely aware of the semi-feudal and semi-colonial con- 
ditions obtaining in the country today. An economic policy 
of a national-democratic orientation is the answer to the 
basic questions of our economic life at the present large 
stage of our struggle. 


The main essence of our economic pollens is to het 
break up the power of landlordism everywhere and of 
whatever magnitude and to strive for a genuine and tho- 
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roughgoing land reform that benefits principally the pooms 
peasantry and the middle peasantry. 


The Agricultural Land Reform Code is the most for ; 
ward step so far taken by the government but it allows 
too many opportunities for the landlord class, together with — 
imperialist firms, to actually cheat the poor peasantry of fi 
a genuine and thoroughgoing land reform. ' 


The priorities in expropriation, the high retention li- 
mit of land ownership, the exclusion of several types of 
land planted to certain crops or mechanized and other es- 
cape clauses in the code legally guarantee the persistence 
of landlordism in the country. In the final analysis, within 
the present legal system it is the political power of the 
landlords that can turn the balance in any conflict between 
the landlord class and the oppressed peasantry. iW 


in the interest of democratic land reform, we ° want 
the poor peasantry to have their own land and the mid 
dle peasants to build up their own cooperatives, indep en- 
dent of the exploiting classes. It is possible for the poor 
and middle peasantry to achieve genuine land reform onl} 
if they organize themselves and fight for it. In the fina 
analysis, it is only the organized and highly conscious and 
militant peasantry that can provide the backbone 3 fo 
national.democratic movement desiring to achieve the : 
stance of democracy for the exploited masses. * 

Without an anti-feudal basis, a purported national 
democratic movement cannot go far with its avowed policy 
of “nationalist industrialization.” As in the Foundin 
gress, we declare ourselves as being for a policy o 
nalist industrialization, but we must stress that we a 
it in order to break the power of foreign monopol ) 
italism, chiefly that of the United States, in our economy 


We call for the nationalization of industries in t 
Philippines. We should not allow foreign capitalists to ma 
their profits from the labor and skills of our own pe 
ple and take these out for their selfish purposes. The ¢ 
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mand should be raised that the provision in the Philip. 
pine Constitution allowing foreign interests to own or 
control 40% of business corporation be amended, because 
in the modern corporate structure even a smaller percen. 
tage actually allows a monopoly group to control the en- 
tire corporation and 40% is big enough to perpetuate the 
economic power of imperialism in our country. 


We want our national economy to be freed from its 
semi-colonial and neo-colonial status. We want the Parity 
Amendment, the Laurel-Langley Agreement, the “incen- 
tives” and “guarantees” for foreign direct investments, 
and the conditional aid or loan agreements with foreign 
capitalist powers, especially with the United States, to be 
immediately abrogated. All other treaties, agreements and 
statutes which give foreign monopoly capitalists the op- 
portunities to exploit our people, own or control our capital 
resources and remit their profits should be denounced and 
done away with. The Philippine-Japan Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce and Navigation should be thoroughly opposed 
as a device of resurgent Japanese imperialism. 


The myth that we can attain economic prosperity only 
by depending on foreign direct investments and foreign 
loans should be exposed once and for all by the rise of 
political power among the Filipino masses and by the 
deepening internal and worldwide crisis of the U.S. im- 
perialism and its capitalist allies. 


We have long suffered from the internal semi-feudal 
and semi-colonial conditions of our country and from the 
colonial patterns of trade and investments. We must strive 
for economic independence and self-reliance that serves at 
the same time the broad masses of the people. 


We must look forward to the planned productive use 
of so much idle manpower and abundant material resour- 
ces that our country has. With economic planning we can 
even advance from the stage of national democracy to so- 
cialism, the collectivization of agriculture and the full na- 
tionalization of industry. But so long as planning and pol- 
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itical power are in the hands of hourgeots 
big private foreign and domeatic monopolies and 
we shall still have to struggle hard to achieve 
stage of national democracy at which the natere 
present state is radically transformed, ae 


We seek self-reliance in our economy. This we 
only if we succeed in removing the system of om 
perpetuated by imperialism and feudalism, = 


As we fight for economic independence # 
liance, we do not find ourselves short of rn 
pathetic countries which respect our national so 


Trade relations with the socialist c 
other countries which respect our cael’ 
should be established. Our foreign trade should « 
vur economic self-reliance and industrial growt 


o> 


In our trade relations, we should nov te 
an aggravating world crisis of capi h 
should, therefore, start disentangling itself f ‘rom 
perialism. In this connection, we should alse 
the escalating economic aggression that J. 
waging on its own account as a resurgen 
power as well as a pees partner of the Ui 


1 ot § fe 
We should also be ale ler rt, to, pau lis t 
which, under the cover 0 a i istance t tot : 


sector” are actually perpetua ne economic a 
cratic power of exploiting? claksaa | tu we 


At present, trade orf cs rh toate ek ions 


cialist countries, espera 
China, are rpeny teed ent and restrain 
ted States from plimi, ae Philipp nes te ee nt i 
mitting itself economically and giving an incre: 
ber of “guarantees” for foreign investments eve 
Filipino people are now demanding the immediate 
gation of iniquitous economic agreements with the 
States. Broadening our trade relations so as to inelt 
cialist countries is chiefly motivated by a patriot 
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. It is our duty to. Boonie in mass work for the bene- 
be of the working masses. We should involve ourselves 
in union work among the workers So as to help improve 
their working and living conditions. We should involve 
ourselves in the land reform struggle and other forms of 
rural work so as to help uplift the working and living con- 
ditions of the peasantry through mutual cooperation and 
common struggle. 


We should also help achieve better cooperative rela- 
tions among fishermen and eliminate exploitative practices 
in the employment of fishermen and in the monopolization 
of fishing areas and of the market. We should also prevent 
the exploitation of handicraftsmen by contractors and fac- 
tory owners who farm out jobs to them. With the use of 
cooperative relations among small independent producers, 
they acquire a fighting conscious attitude against the big 
exploiters. 
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The people’s trust in Kabataang Makabayan ar 
members can grow only if we merge with the mi 
We should in turn put trust in the ability of the m 
to fight for their own interests after they have 
aroused and organized by selfless and dedicated acti 
of Kabataang Makabayan. as i 


Among the students, the activists of Kabataang | 
kabayan should fight for concrete measures that will k 
fit them. At the same time, they are responsible for ¢ vi 
a national-democratic direction to the efforts of student 
to improve their study and living conditions, ‘ 


The Kabataang Makabayan should. develop a ne tiona 
student protest movement against the rising costs o f edt 
cation and living. It should stand against the v 
of the government to allow the public school sy m 
stifled and to deteriorate in favor of private schoo 
are, as a matter of course, motivated by commercialis 
Free education should be increasingly accorded | to Fi 
no students by the government with the expansior of the 
public school system and with the appropriate ta - ~ 
of private schools that charge — tuition fees, es 
ly sectarian schools. cow 


Aside from the demand for higher ane am ong 
employees, for free land among all poor peasants 
education among the students, all other demand 
benefit the vast majority of the people who a 
quate or of modest income should be taken up b 
ang Makabayan. 
btm Fe | 


The Kabataang Makabayan should dem 
ployment of the unemployed and ‘underemp! 
prices of basic commodities, prompt. free medici 
medical care, better sanitation, ug of |] hous 
ter nutrition and a more effective syst ; 1 of § social 


ance, 
f4*@ rr A 


All these social benefits are forthcoming o: 
masses are sufficiently aroused and mobilized t 


pes plovell tr apite ‘ not 
aon sat the termination of the ee foreign 


influence, bourgeois and sectarian, that permeates the edu- 
cational system, the mass communication system and other 
cultural media in the Philippines. 


The excessive Americanization of our institutions and 
our educated elite has not only alienated them from the 
masses but has made them the willing transmission belt of 
the current propaganda and decadent culture of American 
imperialism. An intellectual revolution must occur among 
the intelligentsia; they must begin to turn to the masses 
for correct ideas. If they struggle with the masses for na- 
tional democracy, they will develop knowledge that is far 
more profound than whatever they are supposed to have 
found in all the reactionary schools, here and abroad. 


}- GS 


Kabataang Makabayan recognizes that the vast ma- 
jority of the Filipino youth and the masses are actually 
deprived of formal education by the exploiting class which 
needs only a small number of white collar employees. But 
in the needs and interests of the masses is to be found the 
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truth that must beat be known if we are interentodority : 
making revolutionary progress, ; vend 


At every level of our society, U.S. imperialism and few 
dalist forces try to foster the concepts, habits, attitudes — 
and customs that reinforce their system of exploitation. 


Kabataang Makabayan denounces the growing 
ference of the most numerous church in the areas of 
ture and education; it must expose the open and sinister 
tie-up between the Church and U.S. imperialism in frus= 
trating the growth and advance of progressive nationalism. 
The Kabataang Makabayan must firmly and iid 
feat the systematic campaign of obscurantist forces | 
nigrate and villify the national-democratic. movement 


its activists. al 
i Siew at 


US imperialism employs a bie . array of cultiveal 
struments to subvert the interests of the Filipino 1 a. 
and the toiling masses. To name only a few, there a as 
Peace Corps, Agency for International Develop men 
(AID), the Exchange Visitors’ Program, the Fulbrig oh: 
Hays Educational Fund, the “land reform” ‘education: 
fund, the USIS, the Voice of America, Hollywood fi 
AP, UPI, Time-Life, Ford and Rockefeller Founde 
Asia Foundation, dole-out agencies like CARE, PR. 
SPREAD and PACD, the Romulo-inaugurated, center 
institutes in the University of the Philippines, travel 
and research grants of all kinds. The. Filipino yo i 
the masses should watch carefully these cultural i 
ments of U.S, foreign policy which oftentimes provide ge 
cover for imperialist purposes, ranging from the C.I.A 
to economic aggression. i litw vor aetpenotls 

Kabataang Makabayan urges the adoption o a 
tional-democratic re-orientation of all educatio and 
tural media in rejection of imperialist caltapetabial the 
pansion of the Philippine public school system in or ler 
capture the initiative in the education of the youth fi 
the expanding ownership of schools by religious corpo 
tions which are unduly favored by tax exemptions, Tr 


3S nalts raboaiO “iner 
er the country to raise the technical skills of 


Nido 


ws the same faced ee support. should be given to 
art and literature that take a national-democratic point 
of view. 


Kabataang Makabayan urges the more extensive and 
wider adoption of Pilipino in our educational and govern- 
mental system. The Pilipino translation of important books 
can serve as the beginning of the widespread use of Pilipino 
as a medium of instruction. 


In order to stave off the decadence, delinquency and 
immorality fostered by imperialist culture among the youth 
today, Kabataang Makabayan is dedicated to finding more 
purposive venues for them to direct their creative energies. 
The struggle for national democracy is the most efficacious 
way of making sense among the youth. Discussions and stu- 
dies on the basic problems of the nation and of the youth 
shall be undertaken in various ways with the view of 
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letting the youth themselves work and struggle, Kak 
Makabayan shall involve itself in principled political 
in civic work such as relief work and community im 
ment projects and in other self-improvement projerts, 


Kabataang Makabayan shall seek the wise use of 
sure among the youth, Cultural projects shall be eres 
and inspired with the struggle for national demoera 
Sports shall also be organized to develop the ph ti 
qualities of the youth. i 


Kabataang Makabayan shall cooperate with per 
dent and youth organizations whether special or ¢ 

character, in the achievement of concrete projeets an 
tainment of mutual projects and attainment of 1 vutud 
purposes and interests in the field of culture and ow 
welfare. meh 


In the Field’ of ear | pre —_ 
7 yi 


In the field of security, Kabafnane, Malden na 
heres to the principle that only the Filipino people can de 
fend themselves and uphold the kind of national and so 
stability that serves them. | P 

So long as there is exploitation and oppres 
will always be social unrest and resistance to th 
tion and oppression. So long as there is fa 
perialist subjugation the people would one day act 
cording to their sovereign right to a the kin 
society that will suit them. = 6) 

It is wrong to think’ that protection for 4 
pines can be guaranteed only with America: + ili 
sence here and the subordination of the Armed Forces 
the Philippines to the United States, particularly t 
Pentagon or the CIA and foreign Rasen nanos Ame 
military power here only serves to protect Amer rican 
vestments in the Philippines and Asia, _ “e 


In our revolution against Spain, we proved our | 
bility as a people to fight militarily superior fore 
Japanese imperialism, we proved to be self-reliant ir 
ing the backbone of its occupation forces even in 


tl 


ment 0: aF iipino sag spel it 
aserer as the JUSMAG, and free from the encum- 
wrenge of military pacts with U.S. ‘imperialism. rout 4 


The Filipino youth, under the inspiration of helbata 
ang ‘Makabayan shall underge military training with the 
clear intention of developing our own ‘security forces. in- 
dependent of American indoctrination, advice and mani- 
pulation, Furthermore, members of Kabataang Makabayan 
shall oppose the use of military forces to suppress the 
national-democratic movement and organizations that 
stand for the genuine interests of the working class and 
the peasantry. 


The Military Bases Agreement, Assistance Pact and 
the Mutual Defense Treaty between the U.S. and Phil. 
ippine governments should be abrogated as they represent 
the military subservience of the Philippines to an impe- 
rialist power. In the same spirit, the Filipino youth should 
demand the withdrawal of the Philippine government 
from the Manila Pact or SEATO. 
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Thene military pacts, one-sidedly in favor of 
government, are a clear travesty of our national 
dence. They represent the violence and guile with wh 
American imperialiem destroyed the Philippine 
and the First Philippine Republic. They serve aa ¢ 
coercive instruments, especially the military Naat : 
our government and people; they are in fact legal bm 
intervention and pressure. They serve 
the economic interests and political power of tt 
States in the Philippines. 


Rather than guarantee our national 
military bases represent aggression against our so 
and serve as launching grounds for U.S. aggi 
against our brother peoples in Asia. They serve ag 
stant source of embarrassment and weep ote: i 
so, in the relations of the Philippine — 
neighboring countries. What should be done is ‘ 
Philippines to establish diplomatic relations wit 
countries which have taken an adve 4 


the Philippine government on accoun ‘of its 
to American military and foreign polic; 


Instead of allowing these unfortur lat 
—the products of our colonial history. 
among us and our neighbors, the F 
vanguard organization, Kabat 
foster friendship, solidarity 


a 
_- 


Africa and Latin America, : 
lonialism, imperialism and - ‘ne ‘- kis alism which 
and stifle the opportunities of youth rm self-de 

and which foist exploitation and war won y yout 


Kabataang Makabayan is ina tive symp thy 
youth now suffering under the impact of ee ric 

vention in Asia, Africa and tie America. I specis 
Asia, Kabataang Makabayan perceives the shamef 
that American military bases are being used as~ 
areas for attacks against other Asian peoples i 


selfish interests of American neo-colonialism. — t 


saonilc 


i social chaos, ih hati 


5 ind more, the despairing masses ate waking up ip 
yrs that the "eelnodist and Liber al pa arties, ot as 
mitted a as they are to the preservation of ‘the status quo 
which is the source of their patronage and power, are ine 
capable of solving the nation’s problems since this sig en- 
tail changes in the existing social order. . 


‘ The Socialist Party of the Philippines is committed to 
the pursuit of one objective, the promotion of the Filipino 
national interest. It will rouse, mobilize and direct the 
political force of the masses towards the eradication of the 
basic causes of national oppression and social exploitation, 


The Socialist Party of the Philippines will vigorously 
push forward the Katipunan Revolution of 1896 to its 
logical conclusion: the total decolonization of all aspects of 
the Filipino national life. It considers the removal of all 
vestiges of colonialism as necessary precondition to the 
establishment of a truly free, just and progressive Filipino 
society. 
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The Meaning of Socialism 


Socialism is the scientific ideology of the 
and of the patriotic citizenry who advocate the 
of the nation’s resources for the benefit of all the 


Socialism believes in the planning and the j 
tribution of the fruits of social production. It #4 
elimination of exploitation, whether of one n: i 
ther nation, or of man by man, as the main soure 
just class power and privilege which robs dem¢ er y 


substance and meaning. rs 


Socialism aims at the breakup of concentratio1 
economic power and its distribution — the 
masses of the people. Through this — 

achieve its egalitarian goal of equality, si 


all. 
pee . 


Socialism will thus generate a cael int 
well as orientation of political authority. 
voiceless and disenfranchised masses will Be D 
rightful role in the scheme of things. They wi 
the opportunity long denied them of having = 
ene in all political bodies to look after hen 


“the Program of the Socialist Party “$ he Pt 


The Socialist Party is of the view ° e F 
is semi-feudal and semi-colonial. A Pe: on = c 
power must, therefore, be developed among th 
its force directed towards the achievement 0} 
emancipation. oj) tool we 


At this stage of our national developmer en 
scientific socialists who can best wield this 
democratic power. Their determined outlook n a 
method of analysis can best direct the course of th 
gle for the realization of the Filipino people's 
for national freedom and democracy. 


arenes CY itil 
oo pibom, a i“ 
The Socialist Party of the Philippines stands f for th 


natio alization of the economy and ‘the use ‘of the state 
sector to! lead i in the expansion of our productive system, | 


In an cateedbaalered economy, the state sector alone 
is capable of mustering the funds and forces necessary for 
the advancement of nationalist industrialization, including 
the support for joint ventures between the state sector and 
Filipino capitalists. 


The Party is conscious of the fact that foreign eco- 
nomic domination can be removed only with the use of a 
national power fully supported by the politically-conscious 
masses. The parity clause and the preferential trade in 
the Laurel-Langley Agreement have actually restricted 
economic growth and perpetuated the colonial character of 
the economy. 
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The Party is irrevocably committed to a 
yoing land reform program more advanced and more 
to the landless peasants than (he present one. It 
the creation of cooperatives by peasant unions b 
control of exploiters. 


It recognizes that the main democratic ae 
Philippine Revolution at the present stage is 
form, Agrarian reform is made complementary to 
trial development as it serves to raise the purch 


power of the peasantry and provide food and raw mater 
support to the program of industrialization. 


- 


iy 


re 
— 


y ah! 


In the Cultural Field He 
The Socialist Party of the Philippines will wage 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and socialist education ¢ 


paign throughout the country. —_ 


It will combat the perpetuation of a ‘etl 
perialist orientation in the educational system ar 
mass media. | 


a 


National-democratic and socialist ideas ola al ve 
be propagated among the people as necessary } 
for changes in the material foundation of society Y. “y 
historical experience of man, social revolutions. sare al 
preceded by an intellectual and cultural evolut ion. 


The Party is committed to a democratic ar an sci en 
mass culture, It considers a high le vel | x Itu: re a 
right of all and it advocates free education at 


At the present stage, massive gove ut > se 
ships should be extended to students of proven bri 
at the high school, college, and graduate levels 


The Party will press for state support of meld 
sciences, The arts and social sciences should 
express the national-democratie aspirations of the p 


vill p | ges an 
pro ved.conditions of work for the laboring class. 
ow Midiiw mot noiisn borronde irk, ie 


_ The Party stands for the socialization of medicine and 
medical care, It will demand from the government the 
establishment of adequate housing facilities for the popu- 
lation, with preferential attention directed to the small- 
income groups in our society. 


In the Field of National Security 


The Socialist Party of the Philippines asserts Filipino 
sovereignty over the entire territory of the Philippines 
and rejects the American military bases and the JUSMAG 
control of our armed forces. These are the instruments 
of a perpetuated imperialist aggression and conquest. 


The concept of American protection for the Filipino 
people is a presumption that transgresses our sovereignty. 


The RP-US Military Bases Agreement must be abro- 
gated because it does not only give extra-territorial rights 
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to a foreign power over fixed areas but also ¢ 
“rights” of movement to foreign troops within # 
try upon the initiative of an alien sovereignty 
Philippine jurisdiction, 


The JUSMAG control of the armed forces of the 
ippines under the RP-US Military Assistance Pac 
other related agreements has resulted in the perpetu 
of the mercenary tradition of native it Bout * 
Spanish Civil Guards, Macabebes, Philippine Sc ou uts 3, U 
FFE and Makapili’s. odti mall 


The Party calls for Philippine vienna é 0 ap 
Mutual Defense Treaty and the Manila Pact becaus 
treaties extend to foreign countries the pres impti 4 


they can intervene militarily in our internal f 
lad “a 


To advance our national priest ara ee 
en our people politically, economically, ee nd ¢ 
turally. Only the pa ie in i He final a nalysis, pre 


themselves. ’ boactb of) Beggs 
{yy o# noite VRE 
While sirenethenee our on from bie 


should withdraw from involvement in the imp 
ventures of the US in Vietnam and elsewhere.” 
weak nation, we should enter into ‘non-age Tr 
and treaties of friendship with all countries r 
their political belief and social systems. aay 


In the Field of Foreign Relations... . ay 


The Socialist Party of the Philippines is 
the true ie is the. working clas 
exploited peoples, oe:f yistilim anoremA ott t 


~ It stands firmly with: all papa A spit ot nat 
independence, socialism, and world peace. 


By fighting for the interes ts. of the vite Ul 
and helping discard “special salted 3” Ww Un 


States, the Party will be performing its duty of cc 
ing to the downfall of exploiter-states and of w: ie 


“% "Y Let 


}’* 


ib deize fon; .asoh visisot,Jeiiacnud agidepil 
5 ‘ ’ 
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MANIFESTO OF THE CHRISTI 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT 


ve 


E believe in a truly and fully human ¢ 
which is the ideal of Christianity as 
all the great religions of the world, + Sie 


This society rests on the fundamental ru h 
dignity of the human person. Man has di git, ity | , 
tue of his God-given destiny, his freedom . and his. 
nion over the treasures of the earth. . 


This society is built on justice. I men m8 
one another's personal dignity. They Pe 7: 
principally by service which leads to ‘the imp TO" 
of the conditions of life. a 

Love animates this society in accordance w 
second great commandment. Love brings unit) e 4 
tegration and helps man to the ae 


tiny. 


Such a Christian humanist sodiaieaal 
the Philippines today. a 


In order to establish such a society, we are res 
“111s , 


1. To give of ourselves, our time, e 
money and property to those who need 
of a gift but as a rendering of justice, 
is given by God to all, and not only | to t 
the rich. ] 


2. To regard ownership as a stewards 
all owners are to be accountable to God and soe 
emphasize the social character of propa anc 
pect the constitutional power of the state to x redis 
property for the common good. M 
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1 3¢ vice | >! Tell 
conomy in which everyone | 
_to work and to PEs ae Su in the 


ey 10 2 2971199 ; 
the means o f produc ction, 


isgst oO 
| sont Snr ar Tex 
7. To push national planning. as essential to insure 
Semceate development, maximum use of ‘resources and 
equitable distribution of the benefits of the economy “mak- 
ing sure, however, that the planning process should in- 
volve the diverse economic groups and the intermediary 


political subdivisions that are part of the nation. 


8. To pursue industrialization as indispensable in 
the full development of man and nation in the modern 
world. 


9. To promote the use of power of taxation to dis- 
tribute the burdens of development in terms of each man’s 
capacity to contribute, exacting from the well-endowed 
more than from the less-favored, and penalizing excessive 
consumption rather than initiative and hard work. 


10. To build a militant nationalism as an assertive 
force for the development of the nation and the dignity 
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of the individual and to defend our legitir 
aspirations and objectives not only again 
quasi-colonial powers from without, but 
litical and social groups that tend to db 
from within. 


11. To advocate a foreign policy that will uj 
same distributive justice among nations which 
individuals results in a more equitable sharing 4 
burdens and benefits, rejecting any treatie wit 
the more advanced nations which, in the guise ¢ 
city, weaken our economy and sac ie a) ¢ 
For the very strength and wealth of hese adv 
tions is at least in part the result of such r 
undeveloped nations, such as free trade, whic 
merely have aggravated the poverty of agriculti 
economies which were turned into sup ers of 
rials and captive markets for the finished »p 
industrialized powers: uly ot ee 

12. To realize in short, the ot ective ¥ 
Rizal for the Liga Filipina, namely: 

“To unite our country into a compact, v 
organic body politi. == eadieaste nr 


lortad ould Ye ud 
“Whose citizens recognize and freel a Za 
ligation of coming to one another's aid in eve 
“Uniting with each’ other to repel Tiny 
justice from whatever quarter, 
“Dedicating themselves to the constant 
of agriculture, trade and industry as well as ¢ 
ted culture. veo lo mw ot or 
“And seeking always by study and by co 
tion to reform what is defective and to en anes 
of value in our society”) 9/9)” A ; 
_ Adi 
hind of 


;S 
ae ote “8 


cio-E ee Ml ae re hope | 
t the growth of the economy would be rapid enough to 
accelerate the day when a massive people’s welfare prog- 
ram would be launched so that as the economic develop- 
ment maintained a rising momentum the fruits of econo- 
mic prosperity would be diffused increasingly to all the 
people. Thus would be established in the Philippines what 
is known in Scandinavia, Britain, France, New Zealand, 
Uruguay and other social-minded countries as a Welfare 
State. 


It was my projection, had I won a reelection in 1965, 
that by 1968 the economy would be in such state of self- 
generating expansion that a Welfare State could be 
launched, It was not to be an “instant” Welfare State 
but a program to be steadily implemented as the resources 
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permitted in consonance with the pace of economie } 
ress, The vital fact was that the country 
mitted to the establishment of a Welfare Sta Ao 
term Welfare State plan would be formulated and adopi 
Initial measures provided in a plan within the caps 
of the economy to sustain could be immediately 
mented, The rest of the plan would be carried out he 
in hand with the economic growth. ont f 


4 

By the Philippine commitment to become a Bois 
State as proposed by the WEAL, there would 
that the centuries-old lopsided socio-economic 8} 
monopoly, in equality, privilege, exploitation, wi: 
verty would come to an end and that a new order w 
arise in which the rich shall neither exploit other 
squander their wealth in wastefulness and no pe! 
be so poor as to have no home, three square meals | 
medical care, education for his children, and we 
of sustenance in his old age. 


With such an assurance, the smoldering dq 
among the underprivileged and downtrodden y 
down and an otherwise violent revolution will be 
The nation can thence look forward to a society | 
all shall be free to contribute to the increasir ng : 
the country according to their abilities and t 
fruits of one’s endeavors subject only to the fu e 
tenet that through the responsibility of the st 
be provided the elemental needs of a dignifie 11 
ing. sow Ty 


The nature of such a welfare society was en 
by President Franklin D, Roosevelt a 1 jus 
his New Deal, he declared that: “A governm ant 
not take care of its old, that cannot provide y 
strong and willing, that lets the black aaa 
urity rest in every home, is not a paver | 
should endure, and a new and fairer order m ‘ 
tablished on a wider distribution of wealth and prop 
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Winston Churchill had a sense of the essence of the 
Welfare State when he said in 1941: “After the war is 
won, it must be one of our aims to work to establish a 
state or society where advantages and privileges which 
hitherto have been enjoyed by the few shall be more 
widely shared by the men and youth of the nation.” — 


William Beveridge, who made a methodical presenta- 
tion of the Welfare State in 1942, stated the fundamental 
basis of the system in these words: “The object of the gov- 
ernment in peace and in war is not the glory of rulers or 
of races, but the happiness of the common man.” 


With rare insight, Abraham Lincoln foresaw the rise 
of the Welfare State when he said: “The purpose of gov- 
ernment is to do for the people what they cannot do for 
themselves or cannot do well for themselves.” 


A commitment to the Welfare State is comparable to 
the commitment to land reform through the enactment of 
the Agricultural Land Reform Code on August 8, 1963 dur- 
ing my administration. It was not “instant” Land Reform 
because its means of financing was withheld by Congress 
so that its implementation adhered to a program influenced 
by the availability of needed funds. Although its material- 
ization was thus in turn dependent on the degree of con- 
viction of the national leadership toward land reform, the 
vital fact was that land reform and the abolition of tenant 
slavery have become a commitment of the state, thereby 
providing a concrete hope to the peasants for their inevit- 
able redemption from economic and social bondage. 


In the presidency, I witnessed the determined reluct- 
ance of the so-called “vested interests” to give up any 
portion of their opulence and power. The. businessmen 
finance and bribe the politicians and key government per- 
sonnel to safeguard and expand their economic interests 
by obtaining privileges and favorable government deci- 
sions. The politicians accept financial support and bribe 
money from the businessmen to maintain their political 
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perwer which they ase to amass wealth and 


They may not realize it but the mass of ] 
thus held in bondage by the vested interests as 


living the aecia rene ial their bam Weve assumed _ 
a abe outlook which would countenance co-existence with 
the democracies. There are indications that this fresh 
perspective will make the communist states gradually creep 
toward a revised system that will accept to a limited extent 
the concept of private ownership of some goods and of 
free enterprise in certain activities. This would mean that 
communism would move toward, although not adopt, the 
Western system of democracy. 


As the communist countries like the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoglovakia, Rumania and others thus creep 
toward some degree of private ownership and free enter- 
prise, the Western countries, including the United States, 
move toward a diminution of freedom, particularly as it 
affects property, and the use of resources according to 
need, which are cardinal in a communist or socialist state. 
In the United States this trend started with the New Deal 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and has gained momen- 
tum with the New Frontier of President John F. Kennedy, 
the war on poverty of President Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
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the welfare statish program, including a guarant 
come, of President Richard Nixon, In Europe, wh 
cial welfare has moved faster than in the Americas, mai 
countries have become a Welfare State or close to it aw d 
nouement of the trend in Western democracies to mov 
towards the communist concept of the subordinatior 
freedom to the need of providing for the welfare = all t 


people. 


In fine, the Welfare State could well be then “mee 
ground between communism and Western democracy. T 
it insures not only in genuine fashion the greatest § 
the greatest number but may at last bring authentic Cc ) 
boration and peace among all mankind. nd heath 
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THE WELFARE STATE—ALTERNATIVE 70 e 
REVOLUTION* Aw 


1. What is a Welfare State? 


Viewed from the Philippine perspective, a Welfare 
State is one in which the resources of the nation and the 
powers of government are employed not to maintain and 
enhance the privileged position of the politico-economic 
circles dominating the society but to increasingly provide 
the minimal requirements of a decent living for every 
human being from womb to tomb—Diosdado Macapagal 


A Welfare State is one that undertakes to guarantee 
to all its citizens certain minimal decencies of life — 
Charles Frankel. 


A Welfare State ensures that all its citizens have a 
minimum income to live on, a minimum health, education 
and housing and that all social policy should be designed 
with this as its objective. This involves (a) an adequate 
income which takes account of the number in the family, 
whether the individual is in work or unemployed or sick 
or old or injured, (b) facilities for education which are 
geared to the ability of the individual and not to the in- 
come of his parents, (c) a health service designed to pre- 
vent illness as far as possible, as well as to treat those 
who are sick and (d) adequate housing at a price which 
people can afford to pay—William Beveridge. 


2. In what countries does the Welfare State operate? 


In the Scandinavian countries, (Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland and Iceland), United Kingdom, France 
and other countries of Europe, Uruguay in South America, 
New Zealand and Burma in Asia. Many other countries 


* Welfare State Advancement League Manifesto. 
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including the United States are moving steadily 
a Welfare State, 1k ae 


3. Why is it imperative to establish a Welfare State 4 
the Philippines? 


In its manifesto of April 26, 1969, the Welfare St 
Advancement League (WEAL) expressed the imperat 
ness of establishing a Welfare State in the Philippir 
the following preamble: zyyt 


Whereas, the economic growth of the countr a 
reached a stage that warrants a stress on social ¢ 


ment; 
? ft ol a 


Whereas, while the economy grows, the en 
continue to be concentrated in the hands of a few, 
by expanding instead of narrowing the already wide 
between the few who are too rich and the mz i" ay 
are too poor; rule 


Whereas, the country has fallen in the gh 
grip of a system whereby wealth is used to achiev 
tical power which in turn is used to amass and et 
wealth; yoo aeaiat a r 
ti 


Whereas, this vicious and» ever’ “wide ning « 
mutually abetting wealth and power rpetuat 
and keeps the common people from we ¢ 
of the national wealth and enjoying the 1 nan al de 


of life; “] 2S 165 
upabs (hb) baa & 

Whereas, the growing ‘despair of the x a 
people of ever enjoying an equitable share o 
bounty and of living decently like human be 
dispelled, will inexorably lead to a violent uphea AV 
consequent destruction. of a free society in our ¢ 


Whereas, the commitment of the Peg . 
fare state which guarantees to all citizens th 
decencies to which human beings are entitled as a 
right, is the remaining hope for salvation of a 
from a violent revolution. 


ad 
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4. Can the Philippines afford a Welfare State? 


Yes. The research services of the WEAL have made 
a study of an initial Welfare State in the Philippines to 
begin in 1971. The benefits covered include family al- 
lowance to cover all sectors of the population, unemploy- 
ment benefit to cover the employed labor force, sickness 
allowances to cover the self-employed and non-employed 
labor force, and retirement benefit to cover the self-em- 
ployed and all others not falling within the scope of the 
GSIS and SSS. These services in 1971, when the popula- 
tion is estimated to be 39 and a half million, will cost 
P1 billion P493 million. : 


This cost of an initial Welfare State program in 1971 
is within the financial capacity of the Philippine govern- 
ment under existing taxes and collectible revenues. In the 
budget proposal for 1969-1970 which the President sub- 
mitted to Congress and which the Congressional leaders 
found to be exorbitant, the proposed budget was agreed to 
be reduced by P1 billion P200 million at a conference of 
the President and the leaders of Congress, which indi- 
cates that the budget can be pruned by at least P1 billion 
P200 million. Moreover, responsible leaders opine that a 
truly efficient and effective tax collection can add at 
least P1.5 billion to the national coffers. From these facts, 
it is clear that from elimination of non-essential expendi- 
tures and proper tax collection alone, the Philippine goy- 
ernment can finance an initial Welfare State program 
which costs roughly ?1.5 billion without resorting to new 
taxation for the purpose. Then, as the economy grows 
progressively, the Welfare State services can be expanded 
by resorting to additional sources of financing which the 
country can afford from time to time. 


5. What is the background of the Welfare State move- 
ment led by President Diosdado Macapagal? 


a. As congressman, President Macapagal was mainly 
responsible for such social legislation as the P4.00 mini- 
mum wage law and establishment of rural health units 
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throughout the country. As fifth President of the B 
lic, his administration sold rice at P1.00 a ganta, iner 
the minimum wage to P6.00 (R.A, 4180), establis 4 
storey tenement houses for the poor (R.A. 3469), a 
vided for free high school and collegiate education i 
nila (R.A. 4196). Most important of all, he brought 4 
land reform abolishing tenancy through the enactme 
the historic Agricultural Land Reform Code (RA. 38 
on August 8, 1963, which is regarded as thepi mm edi: 
precursor of the Welfare State. | 


b. In his memoirs entitled “A Stone for the Edi i 
Memoirs of a President”, published in June, er 
ident Macapagal wrote: “The social welfare 1 
taken by my Administration, some of which s 
seemed disjointed from and inconsistent with th he e 
omic program to promote production, iaooueail or 
the embryo of a Welfare State program.” il 

12a 

c. On December 27, 1967, Presents ara 
the LP Executive Committee: “The Liberal Party sk 
formulate a Welfare State program. It should no 
ly a gimmick but bona-fide peat The We 
State is the wave of the future” = = 


d. In a speech before the Quezon sy otal se 
on January 29, 1968, President Macapagal ¢ : 
Welfare State is an inevitable sequel to ror eform. 


e. On May 26, 1969, President Macapagal, in 
gurating the WEAL Headquarters said: V 
State is the remaining hope of the nation Bar 


i af ol 
from a violent revolution.” ; Ra ss 


6. When was the Welfare State fea 


On May 26, 1969, the Welfare State A nt 
League (WEAL) headed by President a Mac 
gal formally launched the Welfare State movement 
suing a manifesto which advocated that: onaw 


4¢ ae 
J 
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“The Republic of the Philippines commit itself to a 
social policy under which the resources of the nation and 
the power of government shall be employed not to main- 
tain the status quo but to continually and preferentially 
provide for the essential needs of all the people for a de- 
cent life from the cradle to the grave. Accordingly, the 
State shall progressively provide for the following to the 
fullest extent that the national resources can sustain: 


“First, social insurance in which all shall stand to- 
gether to ensure a certain minimum of income, as of right, 
in illness, unemployment, injury and retirement, as well as 
maternity and death grants; 


“Second, social assistance, including family allowances, 
housing, and other national assistance; 


“Third, services of universal provision which are 
standard including free medical attention to all and free 
education to all children up to seventeen years of age; 
and 


“Fourth, welfare services in kind and personal sery- 
ices, including child welfare, school meals, home helps, and 
rice at subsidized prices.” 


7. Has the Welfare State been adopted by a major poli- 
tical party in its platform? 


Yes. On recommendation of the 16-man Platform Com- 
mittee headed by former President Diosdado Macapagal, 
the Liberal Party adopted the following Welfare State 
plank in its 1969 platform: 


“We believe in the Welfare State. 


“We pledge to push a purposeful Welfare State prog- 
ram, initially within our limited means, such as free medi- 
cal care and free high school education. We shall step up 
state provision of the people’s basic needs as we keep keying 
the government to the Welfare State, with expanded social 
insurance including retirement and unemployment, family 
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allowance, subsidized basic food, old age care, child 
and housing aids among our other aims.” ut bel 


8. What is the goal of the WEAL? i 


The goal of the WEAL is to have the commitme at a 
the Republic to becoming a Welfare State embodied in 
Constitution. 


In a lecture on constitutional amendments under 
auspices of the Gregorio Araneta Memorial on Maj 
1969, President Macapagal proposed the adoption of | 
Welfare State in the Constitution in these words: 
stitution that does not provide solid safeguard for 
rights and welfare of the masses is greatly deficien 
cause in a just and wholesome society the well-be 
greatest number of the people constitutes a minin 
perative. I, therefore, propose the adoption of a 
State in the updated Constitution to be formula ed 


constitutional convention of 1970.” > aalbuloai ina 
r aotnse79R o} uu neiblide lin a 
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THE NEED FOR A NEW PHILIPPINE SOCIETY* 


A. The Philippine Reality — 


4 Nh HE present society’s mechanism, institutions and 
values are geared to the service and benefit of only 
a very few. The new society toward which MAN strives 
is one that is truly democratic, functioning for the serv- 
ice of and benefiting the people. 


True democracy consists in the effective exercise by 
the people of State power and their meaningful enjoy- 
ment of freedom. It is not limited to the simple act of 
voting. The ultimate test of whether or not real democracy 
exists lies in the advancement of the people’s interest and 
welfare by those elected to public office. 


Many of those who hold public office in the Philip- 
pines today have become not much more than instruments 
of powerful, vested interests, including foreigners. This 
is the logical consequence of a socio-economic system 
characterized by the over-concentration of wealth and 
financial power in the hands of a few. Economic power 
is, after all, political power, and in the Philippines, the 
concentration of economic power has resulted in the con- 
trol of political power by the few at the manifest expense 
of the general welfare. 


The extent to which economic power is concentrated 
in the hands of a few in the Philippines may be inferred 
from the fact that 90% of our families, according to the 
Bureau of Census, have incomes of less than P5,000 a 
year. Only 1% of our families have incomes above P24,. 
000 a year, or 2,000 a month. No true democracy is 
possible where 90% of the population live under condi- 
tions of virtual peonage and starvation while a very few 
wallow in sinful wealth. 


From M.A.N.’s Goal: The Democratic Philippine Society (Que- 
zon City: Malaya, 1969), pp. 17-27. 
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Moreover, those who hold formidable economia 
er in this country consist, in the main, of none 
wealthy aliens and mammoth international corpe 
that can cow and intimidate many Filipino pe 
and even Presidents. 


So strong and irresistible is alien, particularly 
ican, economic power, that no less than former PF 
Macapagal admitted in a public speech that Fil 
sidents ride to the highest office as “candidates” of 
rican interests. He merely confirmed an open § 


knowledgeable people. - 


is = 
A measure of the monopolists’ economic pf 
influence in the Philippines is shown by the nti 
account for no less than 50% of the tax revenues 
government. American businesses alone, by a 
the U.S. Ambassador, contribute 20% to the tax 1 
of the Philippine government. sd v 


Aliens own, control and dominate indu: ‘on 
in petroleum, drugs, tire and rubber, plasti 

chemicals, gold, copper, iron, heavy equi omen a 
vital industries. They dominate and conti TC | tt 
butive trades as well as major pect 
market. They own the largest comme ial 
rance companies and financing institutio: a 
united and therefore able to act in concert th 
various trade and industry chambers in the ¢ 
to engage the services of top Filipino finane! cal 
advisers — and even of many of our politician 
as their consultants and retainers. o> 9 


Important segments of the Filipino economic 
bound to the foreign community by a network of 
among which is the so-called “joint venture,” 
the Filipinos involved are usually no more han 
nior and minor partners in the enterprise, W 
means simply is that a few Filipinos and aliens m 
strengthen each other’s respective positions in t 
try’s economy. 
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Prominent members of the Filipino elite are, for the 
most part, nothing but the junior partners of foreign 
business. These dominant elements in our economic life 
pay the highest taxes as shown by a list published recent- 
ly, a copy of which is attached to the programme. Aliens 
are able to use eminent Filipinos in the private and goy- 
ernment sectors to espouse and advocate policies which 
serve their interest and prejudice that of the Filipinos. 
An example is the anti-discrimination bill of Senator Ta- 
jada, which was vetoed by the President on the strength 
of representations made by prestigious Filipinos with 
American interests. 


The alien’s economic power pervades and influences 
non-economic areas of our national life, our politics and 
press. For instance, their strong influence over our po- 
litical process may be seen from the fact that notwith- 
standing the filing of a considerable number of bills that 
would Filipinize vital areas of our economy, only two such 
bills have been approved into law. These are the Retail 
Trade Law and that which Filipinizes the rice and corn 
industry. Other bills, such as the Filipinization of cre- 
dit, the proposed bill on the regulation of the petroleum 
industry, the Filipinization of the import trade and others 
have been shelved in Congress. Alien economic designs 
are assisted by either self-interest or a lack of nationalist 
consciousness on the part of many members of our Con- 
gress. 


The decontrol program is another example of how the 
vital policies of the state are shaped to favor the alien 
business community and a few Filipino groups, at the 
expense of Filipino entrepreneurs and the masses. This 
policy has disorganized incipient efforts at Filipino in- 
dustrialization, and has caused locally-owned enterprises to 
capitulate to foreign ownership and control. Even more 
tragic, decontrol] has reshifted emphasis in the country’s 
development efforts towards agriculture and away from 
industrialization. 
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A society plagued by a severe imbalance in the # 
its wealth and income are distributed is bound to 
a dual standard of justice: one for the rich, 
other for the poor. There is, on one hand, an @ 
individual freedom for a privileged minority and 
other hand a denial of it to the majority. 


In brief, because of wealth concentration in th Z 
try, the vast masses of our impoverished peop ‘ ir 
prived of any meaningful participation in the y 
and administrative processes of the State. Their pa 
pation in this process is generally confined to th 
voting — and at that, because of their poverty, 7 
them are compelled by economic necessity to vote. 
their conscience for some consideration. — 


The essence of democracy is substantive equalit 
at least, the right to an equality of social, pe 
economic opportunity. But this is not possible wl 
wealth of the country has become the monor aly © 
for in our society it is wealth that determines 
nities and enables those who have it to virtual 
those who are dependent on their powers. 

* fy oo lid boeaee 
B. Methods of the New Imperialism 

The conscious achievement of the new ¢ 
society is possible with an understanding, not 
character of Philippine society and the forces’ 
it, but also of the present global needs of imp —_ | 
the tactics it has developed in ofeenent to those 
the Philippines. — of} to ie 


Two developments’ i in sn aeaapeclinn 
for tactical adjustments in the theta st 
the intensification of competition among the k 
pitalist powers of the world, and 2) the ine 
tancy of nationalist movements in Asia, Africa an 
America. Because of the first development, 
States no longer remains alone in the drive 
the monopolists’ needs for raw materials, markets 


ce i 
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vestment fields, In the case of raw materials alone, the 
“Free World's” resources are hardly sufficient to supply 
the needs of American industry, although it must be noted 
that the needs of Europe and Japan for the same wel 
materials have become just as intense. 


The problem is compounded in all these depict 
countries by the fact that the products and surplus capital 
of each compete in the same world market and fields of 
investment. This means that the countries of Asia, Af- 
rica and Latin America have become more indispensable 
to world capitalism, The United States cannot therefore 
be expected to give up her hold on the Philippines, 


Moreover, the growing militancy of the nationalist 
movements in the Third World is providing great diffi- 
culties for imperialist rule. At the very least, these move- 
ments spearhead the drive for economic development and 
the attainment of a fuller life for the people. Because 
of this, the imperialist countries find impracticable the 
maintenance of the historically-tested alliance with the 
feudal oligarchies of the Third World. The perpetuation 
of feudal oligarchic rule would merely lead to the main- 
tenance of feudalism as the dominant mode of production. 
This would have a further consequence of fanning the 
flames of revolt. More importantly, imperialist countries 
would find the penetration of capital and the export of 
goods doubly difficult. 


The major capitalist powers have proved able to 
change tactics without necessarily giving up their sources 
of raw material markets and fields of investment. To- 
day they can support and guide the development of some 
form of capitalism in the Third World. Through joint 
ventures and the strengthening of the dominance that 
foreign capitalists have assured for themselves in previous 
years, through the encouragement of more repacking and 
assembling plants and the further processing of the tra- 
ditional exports of the countries of the Third World, they 
can still have what they want while meeting, to a certain 
extent, the masses’ demands for a better life. 


cone 
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The new colonial line therefore may be stated as € 
promotion of capitalist development in the Third 
under the hegemony of foreign monopolists. For th 
reason various client-states of the United States ha 
sponsored, with the enthusiastic support of the latter, 
land reforms, tax reforms, reforms in public admini: 
tration, community development programs, and others. 
these permit some form of local capitalism to su ; 


This merely indicates the need to distinguish be re 
two possible forms of industrialization: one pursuec | in ‘ 
sole interest of imperialist profit, or colonial industrializ 
tion; and another, guided and premised on their exere 
of political power, or nationalist industrialization. 

Colonial industrialization would benefit both the 


bk 


landlords and foreign corporations, while giving he 1 


cantly altering the basis for the conditions which ke 
the masses in poverty. io ana 


Since there would be marked improvement in in th € 
ving conditions of some sectors of the populatic on, 
tactic, if not exposed, would provide anti-nations list 
only with a weapon with which to challenge » 
of the attainment of national power as a pre-co 
the achievement of change, but also with a 
entice some sectors of the nationalist er ued e 0 
their anti-imperialist position. The dangers arisin ng 
this strategem should be apparent. = = © 


rataar 
Nature of the New Methods 


is Vee 

Post-war imperialism has devised and refined 1 
methods by which it seeks to maintain the substance a 
the gains of its old and historic objectives. Knowing 
it must operate within the framework of world opi 
that has come to condemn the imperialism associated ¥ 
the subjugation of weak and underdeveloped riatibit S 
new imperialism has devised subtle forms of explite atio 
and oppression. It is necessary that these be underst 
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by and exposed to our people because the new imperialism 
is actually the more vicious and dangerous. It lulls its 
victims into complacency and deceives them while ex- 
ploiting them. 


A strategic weapon of the new imperialism is a con- 
cept of industrialization which assumes that former co- 
lonies like the Philippines, cannot aspire to economic de- 
velopment through industrialization without the aid of 
foreign capital. Its underlying assumption is that deve- 
loping nations do not have the capital resources with 
which to pursue their economic development and there- 
fore must rely on foreign investments for economic de- 
velopment. 


Ever since Independence in 1946, Philippine policy- 
makers have been persuaded by spokesmen of foreign in- 
terests, notably the American government, to accept the 
view that our development and growth as a nation de- 
pend on our ability to attract foreign investments. We 
have repeatedly been told that industrialization requires 
capital and there is a shortage of capital in this country, 
and that foreign investments are indispensable. On the 
strength of this argument, our people were maneuvered 
into accepting the notorious Parity Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Statistical evidence is conclusive, however, that ins- 
tead of supplying us with capital, foreign investors have 
drained us of it, and in fact rely on our local resources 
for the capital requirements of their various operations 
in this country. 


For example, over the period 1962-1968, after the 
Philippine government was persuaded into removing ex- 
change and import controls as a means of inviting foreign 
investments and making the climate in the Philippines 
attractive to foreign investors, these investors, according 
to statistics from the Central Bank, brought into the coun- 
try $173 million, and took out at least $408 million. 
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Over this same period, also according to Central Bank 
statistics, aliens borrowed the astronomical sum of PA 
billion or $2 billion, from our domestic banking systems to 
finance their multifarious business operations in this 
country. By permitting foreign business to operate 
control this country, we are in effect consenting to fl 
continuation of the exploitation to which we were 
jected as a colony. ool 


Of late, foreign investors have seen the un aan 
of their position in the Philippines and other developin 
countries. They have consequently shifted their § a 
and instead of operating alone, invite Filipino par 3 i 
joint ventures. Actually, this only serves to eng the 
the position of foreign business in the power struct 
Philippine society. The Filipino partners give the 
ture a “local” color, and cushion the impact of id@ 
popular criticism and public scrutiny. In many | ns 
the Filipino partners are spokesmen for the intere ) 
their foreign allies, at the expense of the mas masse: a ; 
ample of this is the anti-discrimination il : 
Tafiada mentioned earlier, which was ‘vetoe 
sident because Filipino businessmen associate ated fo n fc 

3 : 
eign interests campaigned against the bill. coi 


Usually, the so-called Filipino partners | i I mo 
than members of the traditional ruling elite 
cal origins of whose wealth proceed. from 91 ed 
tions they received from the Spanish and aes 
nial administrations. Powerful segments of this 
laborate with foreign business to preserve aa mair 
the position of the latter in the Philippines. a 


i «Jit NEUE VO" 2) 


The truth behind joint ventures. is that f oreig’ 
vestors even when only in the minority, actuall y co 
large “joint venture” enterprises. Public scrutiny of 
commanding presence is effectively blurred by var 
strategems, ollliqrslll 
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C. Tasks of the Nationalist Movement ofT 


he primary task of the nationalist movement. is to 
e Filipino people from foreign control in any form. 
s possible only if political independence is achieved, 
e direction of the country’s growth is in Filipino 


Ss. 


Poverty degrades, stunts men’s spirit, denies them 
the opportunity to develop and use their faculties, and 
because it compels them to struggle in degrading terms 
for the right to live, forces upon them the predatory va- 
lues that deny the truth that men fulfill themselves in so- 
ciety. However, neither MAN nor its fraternal national 
movements in the Third World conceive of the strategic 
goal as one of achieving material well-being alone. That 
material well-being it sees as indispensable to the achieve- 
ment of the total well-being — moral, social and intellec- 
tual — of all. 


It has been shown that the main obstacle to the na- 
tionalist movement’s objective of attaining the new democ- 
ratic Filipino society is imperialism. Directly, and 
through the colonial government which they dominate, 
foreigners seek to preserve their control over Philippine 
social and economic life by guiding economic development 
in the direction of colonial industrialization and, through 
cultural domination and anti-demecratic measures, by cur- 
tailing the freedom of the people to decide their own fate. 
The battle-cry of the movement must therefore be na- 
tionalist industrialization as opposed to colonial industria- 
lization and national democracy as opposed to the coloni- 
al state. 


MAN must organize and raise the level of political 
consciousness of the progressive elements of Philippine 
society —the nationalist industrialists, the students, the 
professionals and intellectuals, the working class (mangga- 
gawa) and the peasantry (magbubukid). Of particular 
importance is the integration of the ethnic minorities into 
the nationalist movement and the National community. 
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The so-called Muslim Problem, apecifically, can be 
ficantly resolved if the basis for fall integration la 
within the common struggle for national freedom 

it includes the genuine recognition of their right 
well-being as Filipinos. 7 


A broad cultural struggle should be waged in o 
destroy the prevailing colonial culture, The p 
action of MAN is guided by the nature of these t 
general principle is that the specific tasks it h: 
complish now and in the near future should conse 
nationalist power, so that a new Genioeseears | 
society can replace the repressive, unjust and irra’ 
society which now exists. T oft ab ile 
idiom. lo ti. 


As the theme of the MAN prog re mme su; £4 
long-range goal of MAN is the attainmer to th 
cratic Filipino State: a state governed by F lipir 
out foreign dictation and control, which © belo ngs 
people, and is free from exploitation, “y 


a 


e/itaaide ay 
Towards this goal, MAN must ¢ he 
and strengthen the unity of all progressive | 
ipino society, a unity which is and ‘shoul id mor 
~ be expressed with MAN. This unity must’ d€ 
the aspirations of the Filipino people, since th 
toward a Democratic 7 State is sS€ 
movement, M UNpaoe ofl Tost 
1 Jenn acon ws 
The progressive sectors of our, foe iety wh 
nefit greatly from the basie changes advocate 
are the peasantry (magbubukid), the rk 
gawa), the professionals, intelle ctuals ¢ 
nationalist entrepreneurs and ine sri 
tionalist politicians. The 1 x 
must come from these sectors; it Bi 2 a le 
will gain recognition and acceptance by its ee 
standing of the political situation and its . licat 
tasks of the movement, 


— of this | 
they must struggle also for nationalist indt ic 
opposed to colonial industrialization, “4 national, 0 | 


Workers’ organizations, with a few except silt 8, are 
dominated by opportunists and aoa Mabor teal 
ers” who prey on them and who lead them into narrc 
“economistic” struggles. The workers must be org 
along nationalist and democratic lines; opportunistic, dis 7 
honest and pro-American labor leaders must be: exposed 
and isolated from the labor movement. iditexy 


The middle class is confused and suffers 5m the ef. 
fects of our colonial culture. Those who belong to this 
class will benefit from nationalist industrialization. Intel- 
lectuals and students must therefore be spurred to more 
consistency and steadfastness, more courage and dedica- 
tion, and more militant and effective activity, especially 
with and among the underprivileged. 7 


Nationalist industrialists and nationalist politicians 
must understand the colonial strategy and tactics which 
aim to destroy, neutralize, weaken or absorb them; they 
must clearly realize that only with national freedom and 
power can they hope to contribute fully to the country’s 
material progress and prosperity. 


These progressive forces in Filipino society must be 
organized separately as well as within MAN. Organiza- 
tion and education however must always go hand-in-hand. 
To this end, it is not enough for MAN to expand educ- 
ational work, but all the progressive forces must become 
dynamically involved, separately and in unity, in the over- 
al! nationalist and democratic cultural campaign. 


The progressive forces of Filipino society must strive 
to learn how to utilize national and local elections, in order 
to advance the cause of the democratic Filipino state. 


ee 
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é 
Public discussions with the politicians of all 
ties must be conducted as well as with other g 
organizations ostensibly committed to lor 
and peace, in order to draw the sincere elements « 
movement and expose the false. Election time 
considered an occasion for the propagation ote 
and democratic ideas. But MAN must 
volvement in conventional politics, and oe 
tified as working for the electoral aT 
or groups. 


Wis ie 
The Movement must strive to learn che y) 
the people’s direct action, through demonstrat ich 
petitions and other forms of political action, ah nec 


Such direct actions will teach the people a 
ship how to handle the problems of 

to build new centers of popular power, Bh 

must also conduct a dialogue with . the 3 r 

police and armed forces in order ni ‘to ma 

2820 

the objectives of the movement. — $a sil ; 

All progressive forces, cépareeig > ir 

MAN, must strive to secure and keep 

national effort. MAN must take ims 

tiate actions on vital general and par 

ing all methods in order to reach as 

possible. iw lao ds 

id 11091 ; 
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THE FILIPINO IDEOLOGY FOR THE NEW — 
CONSTITUTION 


By Raul Manglapus 


HEREAS, it is necessary that the new Constitution 
to be drafted by the Constitutional Convention 
should be permeated with a truly Filipino ideology that 
will respond to the requirements of our developing nation; 


Whereas, the framers of our present Constitution were 
distinguished and dedicated Filipinos absorbed in the peace- 
ful fight for political independence and were pressed in 
1934 to produce a document that would embody the ideals 
of a nation soon to be independent; but having at the time 
been under the flag and influences of the United States 
of America for over three decades, and having thus imbibed 
heavily of American constitutional principles, it was natural 
for the framers to model the Constitution of the Philip- 
pines not only after the letter but also after the spirit of 
the American Constitution; 


Whereas, that American Constitution, after which our 
present Constitution was modeled, was enacted in the 18th 
century, when there were barely three million Americans 
facing a potential territory of three million and a half 
square miles of rich, mostly virgin land; 


Whereas, these three million Americans had descend- 
ed from settlers fleeing tyranny, persecution and conges- 
tion at home and had learned to value the unlimited and 
rugged individualism with which they had conquered the 
forests of North America; 


Whereas, the framers of the American Constitution 
saw it fit therefore to breathe the spirit of this indivi- 
dualist, conservative ideology into their document, seeking 
at every turn to protect the right of the individual to 
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“life, liberty and property” from encroachment of th 
state, but seeing no need, in such a vast, underpopulated 
land, to provide for social redistribution, for social limita. 
tions on individual rights for the, sake of human dignity 
for all; 


Whereas, even for the American population now reach. n~ 
ing their hundreds of millions this free-for-all ideology 
become outdated, as evidenced, for instance, in the er isis 
of the 1980s when Franklin Delano Roosevelt had to rally 
the progressive forces of the democratic left to balai ie 
off the disastrous individualism of the converra inate ce 
preserve American democracy; ‘beh be hgdtal igi 


.~ 


Whereas, this 18th century ideology, path Fili 
pinos, now 88 million, increasing by one million!  yeay 
and facing a territory of only 115,000 square miles | 
into more than seven thousand islands, has prod 
static society in which wealth, and therefore also T 
power, are in the hands of the few, while the n man a: 
poor, disunited and therefore unable politically F. “y 
fectively to fight for social justice; } 19338. a 


tite non, ras oA, 


Whereas, this situation is described - by some as 
“revolutionary” and puts the survival of our der 00 ey ir 
serious doubt; older eh Tae te 


Whereas, the delegates to, the ot tee 


tion are expected by our people to ¢ correct t is injust 
merely by haphazard structural changes i in| 

but by the projection of a new yee 
and dynamic Philippine sO ne WItiae 


Whereas, this vision shal bee 
that will evoke and organize the native ua 
tials of the Filipinos of all regions, er sé 1 
that they may respond to the five new maj i r 
that clearly face us today, some of which w 


seen even on the horizon in 1934; ht ea yEt0o 
7 
Whereas, the first challenge is the absentia ; far 


a] purpose and the consequent debilitation of the 


> hi witht hen (nigon 
Whereas, this is a weakness that has left t 


respond effectively to the bresures of foreen seam 
interests from without and from within ; ies 
im 


yvreain ond . 


Whereas, The answer. to, this challenge is a commit-, 
ment to Kabayanihan (Nationalism) to a posture that will 
liberate Filipinos from any vestige of cole ne 
or inferiority left in his memory and will pervade our eco- 
nomic policies and our conduct of foreign 7 Rab 


f 16 (908 


Whereas, the second challenge i is the immobility of our 
society, in which because of poverty, millions can not im- 
prove their lot and where equality of opportunity is not 
realizable because most of the population do not enjoy a 
minimum level of human dignity from which they may rise 
even more according to their talents and their diligence; 


Whereas, this minimum level means the best education 
possible, decent housing, employment and medical atten- 
tion; J : yout 


Whereas, this is not available to many millions of ott 
people in a society where there is no planning of resources 
to provide for these services to the people; 


Whereas, the answer to this challenge is a commitment 
of the state to Kabuhayan (Livelihood) to provide every 
citizen with an existence in keeping with human dignity, 
which would mean: 


a) guarantees for free education up to the level 
where a citizen has the opportunity to rise above the 
lowest level of employment; and guarantees for decent 
low-cost housing, health services and gainful work; 


b) government planning so that the resources of 
the country may be organized and put to optimum 
productive use in order to enable the government to 
redeem these priorities. 
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Whereas, the third challenge ia the scandalous 
trust of the people in the ability of the government to ¢ 
pense justice, social and individual, to all; ‘ 


Whereas, this mistrust is reducing the confidence 3 
the people in democratic processes to a critically low" 


Whereas, the answer to this challenge is a commit 
to Katarungan (Justice) which will: 


a) stress the social responsibility of p; F 
place the Constitution squarely behind pre gram: 
destroy feudal institutions that still remain in 
society such as land tenancy, eliminating constit 
al blocks to the implementation of the present Is 
form program and giving this program high pric 
in economic planning; a oe | 


b) reorganize the structure aitidid 
independence of the judiciary to speed ‘andeq 
the dispensation of individual justice. 


Whereas, the fourth challenge is the foisting or 
people of an attitude that the individual o aa } no 


his fellow man or to the state; — iia ca 


Whereas, this is the rated consequen 1 
sophy of total individualism and has pre 
Filipino traditions of mutual help and § 
asserting themselves in the = 


Whereas, the emphasis on a Bill of F 
almost verbatim on the U.S. Constitutlan , with 
responding stress on duties has given th his atti 
ficial stamp; <i 


Whereas, the answer to this challenge is a 
to Katungkulan (Responsibility) | whichis 
broadly but clearly and positively the ite 
that a citizen owes to a fellow citizen ‘and $e 


Whereas, the fifth challenge is a one ai 0 
liberty, in which while we enjoy the freedom of 
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the greater numbers of the people do not share in the poll. 
tical power that is the highest expression of freedom; 


Whereas, political power comes with economic power — 
and democracy works only when the masses of the people 
who individually hold no economic power, are given full 
encouragement and protection in organizing eee 
fight for their rights; 


Whereas, in this country, the freedom of sasculanion 
which should provide the masses this encouragement and 
protection, has been abridged by laws which discourage the 
emergence as a political force of ie boarie ts nie the 


progressives of all classes; oilduq 


Whereas, this is the reason why the cry of violent re- 
volution seems to be falling on some willing ears for there 
is no peaceful instrument for the progressives and the 
laboring classes to use for their protection and advance- 
ment; 


Whereas, the answer to this challenge is a commitment 
to Kalayaan (Liberty), that will mean the full development 
of the concept of freedom, assuring equal protection for all 
political ideas and political groups; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, as it is hereby resolved, 
that the Constitutional Convention adopt the five princi- 
ples of Kabayanihan (Nationalism), Kabuhayan (Liveli- 
hood), Katarungan (Justice), Katungkulan (Responsibi- 
lity), and Kalayaan (Liberty) as the Filipino ideology for 
the new Constitution. 


Be it further resolved, as it is hereby resolved, that 
these five principles shall be specifically enumerated in 
the Preamble and elaborated in the Declaration of Princi- 
ples of the new Constitution. 


Resolution No, 1427. 
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CHARTING A DIRECTION FOR PHILIPPINE 
SOCIETY 


By Jose U. Macaspac, Jr. 1b btn 
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»simeee 
HAT direction will the Constitutional Convention 
take? 1“ 


Will it be the Welfare State of Macapagal, the Social 
Democracy of Manglapus, the New Economic Structu re e 
of Garcia, the Bayanikasan of Araneta, or the Social R 


public of Guingona? 9? heh 
oh 
Will it be the institution of grand measures intend 

ed to embellish the perpetuation of the status. a t 
ono” 
Or will the Convention plunge to the cain 
posed by the extreme left for a classless society? — 


iI 7 


Basically, the question is: whose formula offe rs 
maximum benefits to the maximum number 01 if 
without the people losing thin bread oe freedom. 

oq bare cua 
Welfare State; ..».. wd 


Former President Diosdado Macapapaira 
tion: Welfare State. vinsage V\} ., sodirumggnl 


‘\) on saresiyi 

A Welfare State, Macapagal said, quoting a | 
writer, is a “modern democratic state in which t 
of the state is deliberately used to ra ee th 
of economic and political a in “order tc 


distribution of income.” % 
nda io ‘and aie 


Macapagal said the Weltaridy State ere cts a 
system in which the government, whateve : ah s type 
be, stresses the rendition of welfare services pe 
people. 


roe 
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For the Philippines, Macapagal said, to begin a Wel- 
fare State at the present time, the minimum national 
standard of education has been proposed to be free elem- 
entary or high school education. 


In health, the project is to guarantee free aia 
consultation to all citizens together with some medical 
care without charge in specified cases. 


On housing, the proposal is for the government to 
undertake to use its full resources to enable every family 
to have a decent dwelling either individually-owned or 
rented for as low as P4.00 a month. 


On employment, the project is for the government 
to warrant that it shall utilize all its facilities and the 


‘entire resources of the nation to enable every head of 


the family to obtain employment. 


According to Macapagal, the Welfare State “strikes 
a rational balance between the status quo aversion towards 
change and the mounting demands for drastic reforms.” 


While the Welfare State may not satisfy the most 
radical demands to the full extent, Macapagal said, it 
meets these a considerable distance first, by assuring 
meaningful economic and social gains for the masses; 
and second, by establishing a springboard for more liber- 
tarian advances in future years. 


He said the project enables the affluent to fulfill a 
social duty by helping sustain social services and at the 
same time concedes to them the continuation of the right 
of property and private enterprises above the minimum 
national standard of decent living. 


Should privilege and inequality persist for some time, 
he said, because of free competition above the minimum, 
the mass of the people are at least assured of living de- 
cently as human beings. 


Macapagal mentioned as examples of Welfare State 
nations New Zealand and the Scandinavian countries. 
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The Case Against Welfare State: 
‘Mendicancy’ 


The Welfare State theory is rejected as nothing but 
a system of state mendicancy, where the State taxes the 
rich to distribute the “goodies” to the poor. 


It is destructive to production. It undermines the 
“spirit of self-reliance and self-respect of the people.” 


The project is frowned upon as an artificial solution. 
It can only provide a temporary benefit. . 


The welfare state attacks the maldistribution of goc ds 
but not the basic injustice of the maladministration of 
ownership, former Senator Raul Manglapus fel ed. 


Dr. Salvador Araneta said the “system provide Lk b 
the Welfare State perpetuates the division of classes o 
capitalists and enterpreneurs on one side, and wor rs 
and employees on the other; of property owners on oF 1e 
side and the propertyless people on the other.” Ce - 


“The result,” Dr. Araneta said, “jg the ¢ contin inn ed 
tension between the two classes and the cont de 
mand for increases in wages and salaries — the roa 
of the chronic problems of inflation which | affes 


well-developed countries.” _— ‘be bee 


If not implemented judiciously, Araneta Sait 
creased consumption generated by the welfe 
will be supplied with imported goods, thus in 
the problem of foreign exchange common in di 
countries. sitivil dress to bunt te 


sre lyerg sQolivite 
The Social Democr: ill i by 
; 1s he 1) Of MDS 


Manglapus’ answer to the ice 
pais tied ptt # 


According to Manglapus, this is the mes 
Democracy : 


; wai 
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“Social Democracy believes in a pluralistic society, 
one in which all ideas and their proponents are free to 
circulate, to be accepted or rejected, to be in power or to 
‘be in opposition.” | shes 


—“It believes not in the supremacy of the state but 
in the joint supremacy of the individual and society. 


— “It believes that all members of the society must 
receive from that society a minimum level of human dig- 
nity, education, health, housing, employment, the land to 
till. 


—‘“It believes that political and economic power 
should be wrested from the few and diffused among the 
many and never abdicated to foreigners. It is the exercise 
of freedom by a people that is self-possessed, and there- 
fore self-controlled. It is the exercise of responsible 
freedom.” o 


Pluralist Society 


“Ours,” said Manglapus, “must be a pluralist so- 
ciety — pluralist in religion, in political belief, in the 
forms of possession and ownership —all of them however 
fitting under the common umbrella of social justice and 
individual liberty. 


He mentioned the example of Israel, “whose laws 
encourage the total spectrum of ideas from left to right 
in the forms of agricultural cultivation. 


The Kibbutz on the left, he said, provides for com- 
mon ownership of the land, the equipment, the seeds, the 
poultry, the housing, the profits. 


The Moshav shitufi, Manglapus pointed out, leaning 
a little to the right, provides for cooperative in which the 
members own their own housing, have their own private 
family life, but possess and cultivate the land in common. 


The Moshav to the right, he explained, provides for 
cooperative in which each member owns his own hectarage 
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but shares in the equipment, the marketing and the co 


munity life. Ss — 


Farthest to the right is the Moshava, ‘Mang 
stated, a community of the freeholders — the ir 
farmers — typical of the pioneers of the American W: 
the Australian bush and the dusty plains of Cotabatc 


Manglapus said “the pluralistie view of a 
ownership provides the widest latitude for al 
participate in the ownership and fruits of a 


The same goal should be sug in as: pes ustrial se 
he said, . = 

He also advocated a pluralistic party 
country where ideological parties can gu 
there may be freely evolved for our | pe 
choice not only of men but especially o 
with our needs and our historical and ¢ 


He said the concentration of ec 
be avoided by “a maximum distrib 
industrial corporation, and by an iner¢ 
owned enterprises in those areas where 
not require bigness.” 


fo 


The Case Against Social | mocracy : 


‘Deceptive’ a . 
The SD is criticized as vague in details 


and internal consistency, _ oft rie) 


“I doubt,” said Voltaire Garcia II, 
Manglapus’ proposal will substantially alter 
character of our society.” wa 


Garcia stated that Mariglapuniteae D 


Profit- sharing, Garcia said, has” \ 
peal but a “closer look at it would indic 
be a mere scheme to placate the suffering work 
out materially changing their conditions in fe. 
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Garcia pointed out that only a small fraction of the 
corporate profits will be distributed among hundreds if 
not thousands of workers. 


Nevertheless, he said, this would be the “death blow 
to the trade union movement. A split personality would 
emerge, Garcia said, one personality ag worker and the 
other as capitalist. 


Rodolfo Robles, another delegate, said Manglapus’ 
Social Democracy is not a novel idea. He said “it ig 
just a name for the enumeration of universal principles 
which are implied by those who subscribe to the dignity 
of the human personality, principles which were enum- 
erated in varying forms, in different places and in dif- 
ferent times.” 


Araneta’s Bayanikasan 


Real, meaningful democracy for all where none is 
too rich, and none too poor to be lacking in necessities, 
decent livelihood and security, can best be attained with 
a positive, dynamic ideology which starts with Puhunang 
Panglahat and spreads out into the broader. concept of 
Bayanikasan, said Dr. Salvador Araneta. 

Araneta said, in the Philippines, the reality is paper 
democracy where the majority of the people do not enjoy 
economic democracy, not even real political democracy. 

Power and wealth, he said, cannot be separated long. 
Either wealth buys power or power controls and owns 
wealth, he added. 

The solution, according to Araneta, is to attain dif- 
fusion of property and wealth, coupled with the diffusion 
of economic and political power. 


Puhunang Panglahat 


How should the diffusion be effected? 


Araneta proposed a system of “Puhunang Panglahat,” 
a system of savings and investment by the laborers and 
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employees so that they become owners of real estate ane 
of instruments of production. | olay 


This system, Araneta said, will in time, bring ak 
a classless society of propertied people, not a ft 
class. ! hea 


Certainly, Araneta said, this system enhance 
ate initiative, self-reliance, self-dignity, tet 
State Charity, without promoting exconalve? I ‘erial 


Araneta said that the near ir 
be mainly based on the stimulating and dignify g effe 
of private ownership, not concentrated capitalis i 


ove anit 
He declared: |. ni ano? waning 3 
“IT defend private ownership, not mono or po s ( 


italism. I defend and stand for popular ir 
italism in a society where’ none’ is” disposs 
secure. I do not defend, on the contra 
present system where 10 per cent of the 
less than one-half of the 10 per cent co 
of the country.” »iret= doiiw yuoloabl Sam 

Araneta stressed the root of troub. 
vate ownership of capital but the “h 
private ownership of capital.” 

That being’ the cause, pes 


iLOOL Bé\s 
eae ae 


capital by bidnisiey intoqenistalll 
rate commensurate with the shift 
uction from human. toil ‘to, capital i 

He said credit creation is necess 
formation. It would be necessary to stimul 
ings by giving small savers access to cr 
nine times the value of ‘the savings,” 


He said this proposed eredit policy wot 
parture from the present practice of gr nting 
to those who are already rich, making them ¥ 


the wealth of the borrower. | 

Credit, he bald“ te He : 
our present system, only the property ; i 
to credit. it ni bedqohe sd bloods wee ye Posll 4 a 
Under the present system, he’ notéd)’ the ridk 
become richer because property ownership produces in 
come and makes credit accessible to. them. ‘These credit 
he added, beget more properties and, therefore, more 
come. 

at e9Tt eT 


On the extreme, he said, the poor, without Property 
and without access to credit, can fenaed only on his labor 


' et] 


ool enmale 


for his subsistence. en los si bouvlsiqze eagy 
The Case Against Bay carr sali" 

si “to DY iF {ft vino 

ota pa ome off) 

Araneta’s proposal is “illusory” ordain to be 
true.” MIO no7e oft 


Bayanikasan will become true, the Araneta critics 
said, if workers always remain in their present status 
of workers, perpetually ready to defend their rights as 
workers. 


Bayanikasan is criticized as antidnbod “for it would 
encourage workers to work and owe and borrow money 
to invest to become property owners.” | lity bel 


“The new investors,” said the Bayanikasan critics, 
“will continue to live the charade, neither real workers 
any longer nor full blown capitalists, but surrogate cross- 
breeds in a socio-economic limbo, vulnerable to the assaults 
of bourgeois individualism which is but a disguise for 
mindless conservation conformism, slaves to chains whose 
double links they shall have forged,” 


“What Puhunang Panglahat would give,” the critics 
said,“ would be hand combat weapons to the presently 
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barehanded gladiators in the arena while the nobles will 
decide who lives or who dies.” _ 


Guingona’s Social Republic 


A Social Republic suited to the traits and objectives 
of the Filipinos should be adopted in the Philippines, said 
Teopisto Guingona, Jr. (delegate from the first district 
of Rizal). _— 


He said his proposal meant economic socialism with. 
out deprivation of civil liberties. abe vgel 


The present form of government, he said, patterned 


under a capitalist system. The concept of property, Gt ain. 
gona explained, is almost absolute. — 2 aig 


Guingona said, property must respond to benefit not 
only the individual but society and the owner ue ile 
the same as steward, for him to use and develop, r not tc 
abuse or abandon. quid 6 ites 


The economy, he said, should be a planned e 
integrated with education, regulating the prices 
uction of basic commodities without sacrificing iti 
for production and marketing. GUIS Stam 


Som RE 


All productive resources, Guingona explained, sho 
be controlled by the State for the benefit of 


program. 


Case Against Guingona’s | 
ae Yoram 


ee 


of all productive resources, yet 1 ivtcatanalll 


1. That enterprises should go “public” refer 
granting priority to employees and direct const mers 
become shareholders. [ar 


“gts ean Fe 


ree he said, “the proposed sc 

Paty regulate more forcefully all € conor 
cluding production and finance. Isn't re 

that provision in the present Constitation? sljmem wi 

| t inwe 

Garcia’s ‘New Economic Structure’ Sevag 

Former President Carlos P. Garcia proposed the es- 

tablishment of a “new economic structure aimed at insti- 

tuting proportional egalitarian distribution of national 

wealth which will produce the effect of proportional 

egalitarian relation among social classes.” 


He suggested a basic constitutional reform to the 
effect that “the right of employees of corporations to own 
shares thereof payable by amortization from their salary 
or wages to the extent of 50 per cent of the total shares 
shall not be denied.” 


He said the proposal if followed would be a giant 
leap toward socio-economic balance. 


“But more importantly,” Garcia said, “it drives into 
the national consciousness a deep sense of belonging, a 
sense of participation in the welfare and progress of so- 
ciety.” 


He said “it shall be the happy obligation of corpora- 
tions to implement this provision for it may serve as the 
key to the end of strikes and the ushering in of real 


industrial peace.” ; 


Garcia pointed out that the capitalistic economy in- 
stead of expanding into an “ugly, hated capitalistic obesity 


/ 
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may find a new orientation towards a ) 
dynamic creativeness for the whole society.” — 


Case Against Garcia's Proposal: 


‘Status Quo’o 


Garcia’s proposal was attacked as 
ficial. It was explained that the ills of at 
talistic society would not be corrected by m 
workers shares in corporations. mont ive 


The proposal was also attacked as T 
For example, what would be the rule with reg 
agricultural sector? How about eos mi Ve 


prises? nod wa 
The Garcia proposal, it id fies cont mn 
sive of the status quo. == =§ ' 


os ulileme 


Basically, all the leading ca did te te 
of the Convention abhor the f sone 8 or : 
the survival of the fittest. one 


— 08 tot 
The candidates slond reject a 


blished in pure socialist ad 5, 


The candidates share. ¢ c 
the bridging of the gap betarel the 


tina fet 

They also agree that ile mea 

tuted to diffuse national wealth to 

power to a few, there also oud be 
see to it that the the pt 


The candidates, Pn 
thoughts should be carried oe - 


Macapaga! would like adh 
rich so that a part of that ir 
iunprovement of the poor. aT ofa? 
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Manglapus would like a system wherein political and 


economic power would be wrested from the few and dif- 
fused among the many, 


tl ofsatinoll vil 
Araneta believes in destroying concentration of wealth 


by bringing into existence new, saniialietgaby, _ relaxing 
eredits tothe propertyless mass..)oo\o9)! bus mo tnteole® 


Guingona proposes that a national economic bo 
should be formed to implement an economic ome 
under the theory that all bea sapiens’ d be 
controlled by the state. alli tbastis ati 


Garcia bats for the reduction of the huge income of 
corporations to protect the workers who willvhave a say 
also in the management of the business) 9 | 1/0 Siva) > 


SOCIALISM FOR THE PHILIPPINES 
By Bonifacio H. Gillego 


Proposing the Adoption of Socialism as the Economic 
Orientation and Ideological Basis of the New Constitution. 


HEREAS, the fundamental problem of our country 

today is the poverty of our people compounded by 

its attendant ills of disease, illiteracy, crime and dissid- 
ence, economic stagnation, etc.; 


Whereas, poverty in our country is inconceivable con- 
sidering our rich natural resources, the talents and skills 
of our people and the progress of science and technology 
which can increase productivity immensely; 


Whereas, poverty has become institutionalized in our 
socio-economic order by a legal system that considers pro- 
perty as inviolate as human life itself; by a political 
system that deprives the masses of our people of genuine 
representation and participation in governmental affairs; 
and by an economic system based on the private ownership 
of the means of production which has divided our people 
into the very few who are very rich and the very many 
who are very poor; 


Whereas, socialism as an economic system based on 
the social ownership and democratic control of the major 
means of production, comprehensive economic planning 
and full employment can eliminate poverty and injustice 
which are inherent in the capitalist system; 


Be it resolved, as it is hereby resolved, that Socially he 
adopted as the Economic Orientation and Ideolo re 
Basis of the New Constitution; 


Be it resolved further, as it is hereby further resolved ad 
that it shall be the primary responsibility of the sta rhe 
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FOR THE ADOPTION OF SOCIALISM AS THE SOCIO. 
ECONOMIC AND IDEOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION. 


By Gerardo S. Espina -" 4 

HERBAS, the basic and fundamental function of 

the State is the care of the needs of its citizens 

and the solution of their basic problems; * 4 

Whereas, under the present system, the citizens are 
practically left to themselves to individually care fo 
needs, and to solve their problems, many of which, 
out the proper help and support of the government, the 
cannot provide or solve; 

Whereas, as a result of this, our society 
characterized by wide-spread poverty, illitere 
ing problems of health and sanitation, and oth r rela 
national aba 


of the problems of our less fortunate citiz 
by promote greater social justice and the 
our people; — 

Be it resolved, therefore, as it is h 
this Convention that Socialism be ad 
economic and ideological basis of the ne 


Resolution No. 961. 
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IDROLOGICAL DIVERGENCE IN CONVENTION 
By Bonifacto H, Cilla °° 


HE 1971 Constitutional Convention mirrors the in- 

tellectual fervour of our times. In it are reflected all 
shades in the political spectrum — from the darkest blue 
to the brightest red. Among the 816 delegates are radi- 
cals and reactionaries, moderates and straddlers, con- 
scious, as well as unconscious, ideologues of the left and 
the right. ivve Iaipar 


Those on the left are consciously left but many of 
those on the right seem al) together unaware of their 
ideological color, engrossed as they are with form rather 
than substance, with superstructures than with founda- 
tions. A very small but articulate minority, the left counts 
with the support of the parliament of the streets as it is 
better attuned to the clamor of our people, particularly the 
workers and the peasants, for revolutionary. change in our 
social order. Nonetheless, the Convention is dominated by 
the right and it is almost predictable that the finished 
product that will emerge from the labors of the Convention 
wil] not shake the present system from its foundations, An 
overwhelming majority of the delegates as disclosed by a 
national weekly magazine belong to the 2.5 per cent upper- 
crust of Philippine society. As beneficiaries of the present 
social order, it may be extremely difficult for them to 
transcend the limitations of their class interests. 


In holding the Constitutional Convention, many of us, 
T assume, have accepted two basic propositions: (1) that 
there must be change; and (2) that this change must come 
about in a peaceful manner. In accepting these premises, 
we have, I am afraid excluded two elements represented in 
the Convention: (1) those who find nothing wrong with 
the system and as such, do not favor change of a funda- 
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mental nature; and (2) those who advocate fur 
change but are convineed that it cannot come abo 
peaceful means. Their presence in the Convention 

paradoxical but their motives are understandable. 


The reactionaries are in the Convention to 
status quo; the radicals are out to prove— even while @ 
vocating revolutionary change —that the Convent 
merely an exercise in futility, heightening thereby t 
volutionary consciousness of the people, and provi 
justification for the forcible overthrow of the : 
social order. id 


Bicol Seminar _- me 


In the pre-convention seminar held in 
ideological differences among the delega : 
discernible. The seminar ranged the entire i a 
landscape, as it were, from the extreme right t 
treme left, from former President Garcit’s: d fense 
ral democracy to Voltaire Garcia’s advocacy of ms 
mocracy. In between are former President M 
welfare state, Salvador Araneta’s popular ca cap 
former Senator Raul S. wagers nag 4 ane no 

The Bicol seminar was just ay D muta _ 
battle in the Constitutional Convention between 
of the right and the politics of the le Sh N lo suc 
divergence characterized the 934 | Con astitutio 


Cm i wees vine ia aol . 
other, let us not be anf nada 
tical forms or cei gove: ’ 


tial or parliamentary, uw 
bicameral, etc. Admitted! 
but they are tangential or insrn 


social change, ae om | ae 


oo mh of . 
From an ideological point of view, the ob 
is not the structure of government — there 
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among the delegates to retain the republican syatem — but 
the socio-economic system usually submerged and camou- 
flawed by political forms and gsuperstructures but which 
actually shape and determine these forms and superstrue- 
tures, 


Clear Distinction 


It is in considering the socio-economic system as the 
object of change, constitutional or otherwise, that we begin 
to get a clear distinction between the left and the right. 
Much as we are averse to the use of emotionally loaded 
words such as capitalism or socialism in designating a par- 
ticular economic system, there is no better way of locating 
the various proposals in the political spectrum than using 
the basic distinction between the right and the left in terms 
of capitalism and socialism. Otherwise, we will be de- 
ceived by the popular and propagandistic label used in 
describing the various proposals, liberal democracy (ex- 
President Garcia), welfare state (ex-President Macapagal), 
popular capitalism (Araneta), social democracy (Mang- 
lapus) and national democracy (Voltaire Garcia). In the 
last analysis, their point of cleavage is the economic system 
that underlies their proposals, particularly in terms of 
property ownership, labor-capital relations, land reform 
and nationalist industrialization, planning and concept of 
national development, etc. 


Applying these criteria, the proposals of Ex-President 
Garcia, ex-President Macapagal and Salvador Araneta, in 
varying degrees of modification and reform within the 
present system, share a common base for their proposals — 
capitalism. Manglapus’ social democracy and Voltaire 
Garcia’s national democracy share likewise a common eco- 
nomic base, socialism with some differences, located as 
they are on the same side — the left side — of the political 
spectrum. Manglapus is perhaps hoping against hope that 
the Convention may still opt for fundamental change pro- 
vided its members transcend their narrow class interests. 
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On the other hand, Voltaire Garcia feels” that a eit , 
Constitution can only be written when the people, al: 
ly victorious, ave in control of the government. | Sin ni 
people are not in control of the present government, sine 
the composition of the Convention does not seem to | ne ud 
true representatives of the people, the peasants 
workers particularly, the advocates of national der 
are therefore very skeptical about the outcome of 
vention. > Isnocitipasoo tam 


The burden of proving that the Cons stitut 
vention will not be an exercise in a aa i 
can heed the clamor of the people . for change - 
shoulders of progressive elements within th 
who do not share the pessimism of the extrem 
aware of the enormous difficulty, entaile 
the innate conservatism of the overwhelt 
the delegates! °Dasehqoi Bane 
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DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES OF 
STATE POLICY* 


By the Committee on Declaration of = 
Principles and Ideologies : Senna 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES AND IDEOLOGIES 


Section 1. THE PHILIPPINES IS A NATIONAL AND SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
or sa FOUNDED ON THE SOLIDARITY OF ALL THE FILIPINO 
PEOPLE, 


Section 2. SOVEREIGNTY RESIDES IN THE PEOPLE. THE SOVEREIGN 
WILL OF THE PEOPLE SHALL BE EXPRESSED THROUGH FREE, ORDERLY 
AND HONEST ELECTORAL PROCESSES HELD ON THE BASIS OF UNIVER- 
SAL _AND SECRET SUFFRAGE TO ACHIEVE THE BROADEST POSSIBLE 
REPRESENTATION IN GOVERNMENT AND THROUGH THEIR DULY CON- 
STITUTED PUBLIC SERVANTS WHO SHALL, AT ALL TIMES, BE ACCOUNT- 
ABLE TO AND REMOVABLE BY THEM IN ACCORDANCE WITH THIS 
CONSTITUTION. 


SOVEREIGNTY MAY ALSO BE EXPRESSED IN THE CONTINUOUS 
INVOLVEMENT OF THE PEOPLE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS WHETHER AS 
INDIVIDUALS OR SOCIAL GROUPS. 


Section. 3. THE GOVERNMENT SHALL EXERCISE POWER AS DELEGATED 
AND PRESCRIBED IN THIS CONSTITUTION BY THE PEOPLE FOR THEIR 
COMMON GOOD. PUBLIC OFFICE IS A PUBLIC TRUST. PUBLIC OFFICERS 
ARE SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Section 4. THE STATE AND SOCIETY SHALL PROMOTE SOCIAL JUSTICE 
AND ENSURE THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL WELL-BEING, DIGNITY AND 
FULLEST DEVELOPMENT OF ALL THE PEOPLE. 


THE STATE SHALL MAKE SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR THE SOCIALLY 
ECONOMICALLY, EDUCATIONALLY UNDERPRIVILEGED CLASSES, GROUPS 
OR INDIVIDUALS SO THAT THOSE WHO HAVE LESS IN LIFE SHALL 
HAVE MORE IN LAW. 


Section 5. THE STATE SHALL ESTABLISH AND PROTECT A SOCIAL ORDER 
UNDER A RULE OF LAW AND JUSTICE, THAT WILL SECURE FOR ALL 
INDIVIDUALS AND THEIR FAMILIES THE FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS AND 
BASIC HUMAN RIGHTS TO LIFE, HEALTH, HOUSING, EMPLOYMENT 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SECURITY, REST AND LEISURE. 


Section 6. THE STATE SHALL UNDERTAKE TO ACHIEVE MAXIMUM HCO. 
NOMIC GROWTH, RISING STANDARD OF LIVING, FULL EMPLOYMENT, 
AND EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, INCOME, AND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES THROUGH AN INTEGRATED NATIONALISTIC AND SOCIALLY 
ORIENTED ECONOMIC PLAN THAT SHALL EFFICIENTLY PROMOTE 
RAPID INDUSTRIALIZATION, DEVELOP AND MOBILIZE HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES, CONSERVE AND UTILIZE NATURAL RESOURCES, ENCOURAGE 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SOUND MONETARY, FISCAL, INVESTMENT, COMMERCIAL, ECOLOGICAL, 
AND DEMOGRAPHIC POLICIES, AND ENSURE THAT FILIPINOS CONTROL 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


Section 7. THE STATE SHALL SUPPORT AND PROTECT COOPERATIVES 
IN ALL FIELDS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ENDEAVOR. 


* Report No. I as amended, January 27, 1972 
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Section 8 THE STATE SHALL ENSURE THAT IN ALL ASPECTS OF 
NOMIC ACTIVITY PROFIT SHALL BE SUBORDINATED TO THE } 
OF HUMAN AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Section 9. THE STATE RECOGNIZES THE RIGHT OF MAN TO OWN PE 
ERTY IN THE CONCEPT OF STEWARDSHIP WHICH OBLIGES ALL 
SONS TO USE THEIR PROPERTY TO BENEFIT NOT ONLY THEMSEL 
BUT SOCIETY. THE OWNERSHIP AND ENJOYMENT OF PRIVATE F 
ERTY MAY BE LIMITED AND REGULATED BY LAW TO ENSURE 
BROADEST SOCIAL BENEFIT. 


THE STATE SHALL IMPLEMENT, BY LAW, VARIOUS FORMS OF SO: 
CIAL OWNERSHIP OF THE MEANS OF PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION A} 
EXCHANGE AS THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS sea iy 


Section 10. IT IS A PRIME DUTY OF GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE ED’ Ul CA 
TION FOR THE PEOPLE. IN THE DISCHARGE OF THIS ory RELI- 
GIOUS BELIEFS SHALL BE RESPECTED. THE STATE RECOGNIZES 
NATURAL RIGHT AND RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS IN THE REAR 
ING AND THE MORAL UPBRINGING OF THEIR CHILDREN. ~ si 


Section 11. THE PHILIPPINES RENOUNCES WAR AS AN INSTRUM 
NATIONAL POLICY AND ADOPTS THE GENERALLY ACCEPTED 
PLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AS PART OF ITS MONIC ADGE 


THE PHILIPPINES SHALL ACTIVELY PURSUE A POLICY oF P 
AND PEACE WITH ALL NATIONS IRRESPECTIVE OF IDEOLOGY; 
RELIGION OR CULTURE. 


NO FOREIGN MILITARY BASE SHALL BE ALLOWED IN PI 
TERRITORY. Bass F 


ERNMENT AND OF THE PEOPLE, AND IN THE 
THIS DUTY, ALL CITIZENS MAY BE REQUIRED BY DAW 
PERSONAL MILITARY OR CIVIL SERVICE. IT SHALL 
OF SUCH DUTY TO REPEL ANY FORM OF IMPERIALISM > 


EVER SOURCE. Aisa 
CIVILIAN AUTHORITY SHALL AT ALL TIMES BE SUPR 
THE MILITARY. LA MOT ANI WY, 


¥: OR BEA 
Section 13. THE STATE SHALL PROMOTE LOCAL AUTONO: 
BLE WITH NATIONAL UNITY AND DEVELOPMENT THAT W. 
FOR ALL LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNITS THE os 1 
MINISTRATIVE AND LEGISLATIVE INITIATIVE 

AND ENSURE THE FULLEST DEVELOPMENT OF TEE 
SELF-RELIANT COMMUNITY. aS a re ae a 

rts. MAOROG 

Section 14. THE STATE SHALL PRESERVE, DEVELOP A 


LIPINO CULTURE AND ARTS TO ACHIEVE A bai ge ( 
TIONAL IDENTITY. J 


Section 15. THE STATE SHALL rosie oo ADV. 


ENT WITH NATIONAL UNITY, OF ALL SECTORS 01 
PLE WITH INDIGENOUS CULTURE. ane 


On the title " ion Se AS 


The proper understanding of the con 
“Directive Principles of State Policy” is i 
the appreciation of the committee report as 2 
and unified proposal. For it lays the basis for 
standing of the committee’s intent. 
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As K. C. Markandan, in his book “Directive Prin- 
ciples In The Indian Constitution,” asserts, the directive 
principles “are included... to bring about... a desired 
socio-economic pattern of society into existence conse- 
quent on the change in the relationship between the State 
and its subjects as also in the change in the seer: of 
the State and its functions and ends,” 


He likewise observed: 


“The Directives...are ideals not in the sense that 
they are unattainable but ideals..the realization of 
which is dependent upon, primarily, finance and time 
factors. They are dynamic as against fundamental 
rights which are static...It was thought: essential to 
incorporate these ideals...to infuse...confidence in 
the minds of the people that what they had asked 
for the State would strive after.’ 


There are inherent limits to constitution-making, how- 
ever, that we accept. For a new constitution does not mean 
an instant and reformed social order. The unity between 
thought and action, between principles and programs, 
between goals and implementation will be ascertained by 
time, the commitment of the Filipino people, and the res- 
ponsiveness both of the government structure and the men 
in positions of power in the next two decades. 


Nonetheless, we can never under-estimate the power 
of ideas to institute change. 


The enforcement of the ‘directives’ consequently rests 
with the executive and the legislature, and the electorate 
cannot demand as a matter of right their enforcement 
through the courts. 


The remedy is political. For as a mandate of the 
people, if the new Constitution contains these directives 
and it is approved in plebiscite, the people must expect 
their policy-makers and public servants, to secure the 
necessary steps for achieving the enunciated goals, Fail- 
ure in or indifference to implementation will result in pro- 
test through the ballot, if not through less peaceful means. 


In suits, however, between government and citizens, 
and other justiciable questions, the courts shall be guided 
by the standards set by the directives. 


This is similar to the “general welfare” clause and 
the “social justice’ provision except that the directives 
give the people more specific principles and criteria for 
judging their officials and their government. 


Philippine jurisprudence is not unfamiliar to this 
influence of principle on justiciable questions. For the 
Supreme Court has often resorted to the “implied siieh ars 
of the State”, ie., police powers etc. to justify social 
policy. The directives merely create a wider latitude for 
decision in “social engineering.” 


The directives are therefore a source of rights in 
the same way the present declaration of principles 3 
But such rights will depend on the circumstances 
questions involved in each particular case. As Vi 
G. Sinco puts it in reference to the present Dec re 


“This portion of the Constitution might be called | 
the basic political creed of the nation. It lays down 
the policies that the government is bound to obse: 
With the exception of Section 2, which refers 
duty of the citizen to serve the State, these pro’ 
prescribe the fundamental obligations of the gov 
ment, particularly the legislative and executive a 
partments as its policy~determining organs. It is 
cumbent on the people to demand fulfillment of t 
government duties through the ae ae 
of suffrage, But indirectly some of these princ 
may aid the courts in determining the validity of sta-~ 
tutes or executive acts in justiciable cases.” Cs il 
ippine Political Law by Vicente G. Sineo; p, 116, 
edition) 0 aut ary 


Sources of Section 1 ‘ - ‘ 


All the resolutions endorsed republicanism, It: 
in giving a social orientation to the republic that’ he! 
were differences. ¢ 


Pe 


ld 
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Some preferred to describe the republic as democra- 
tic. Others wished to call it liberal democratic. Still 
others proposed social democratic, The terms national 
democratic were also suggested. Socialism as an ideologi- 
cal orientation was also proposed. 


Your committee, however, was more concerned with 
the elements of the proposals than with the terminology 
proposed. This concern was prompted by two factors: 
one, that the words used had historical meaning of many 
shades and colors; two, that the authors in their explana- 
tory notes appeared to agree on most of the elements 
though they used different, at times even contradictory, 
terms. 


Thus for instance, proponents of democratic or liberal 
democratic orientation, though concerned with the pre- 
servation of the Bill of Rights, did not oppose but even 
endorsed the need for guaranteeing social and economic 
rights, initiating welfare programs, assuring Filipino 
control of the economy, and re-structuring both the eco- 
nomy and the relationships that flow from them. 


Proponents of socialism did not specify elements, but 
merely stressed the need to expand the “social justice” 
concept and bridge the gap between the rich and the poor. 
During the discussions, however, the elements of democ- 
ratic socialism were stressed: 


a. social ownership and democratic control of the 
essential means of production; 

b. comprehensive planning; and 

c. adherence to democratic processes. (Del. Bonifacio 
Gillego) 


Resolutions on social democracy did not propose a 
definition but appealed to its historical meaning. 


While proponents of national democracy stressed 
substantive equality and opportunity, national conscious- 
ness, the protection of civil liberties and the re-structuring 
of the economy. 
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Committee Definition “ 


After meeting with the authors and inp, A 
points of similarity in the various resolutions, your 501 
mittee agreed on the following definition of the ¢ 
elements. 


1 Ti 


1. The Philippines is a Republic. wn 
Historically, the description “republican” in the pr 
sent Constitution, was in compliance with the Hare-Hawe 
Cutting Act and the Tydings-McDuffie Law. The ba 
comparative consideration was the German Constitutic 
of 1919 which contained an identical Article 1. tab Ot 
no, Framing of the Constitution 59) 


Defining the term, Aruego (Framing a 
Vol. I, p. 183), quotes Madison: “We may ¢ rey 
to be a government which derives all its p diy 
or indirectly from the great body of ‘eee! 20) 
administered by persons holding their offices d 
behaviour (italics ours). It is essential | 
ment that it be derived from the great be 
ciety, not from an inconsiderable 3 proportic 0 "OL es 
vored class...” (italics ours). aoe 

Scr “Sry * 


Or as Laurel. stated in his speech oni 
“a republican government simply means a x 
representatives chosen by the people. iho, aa 
The essence, therefore, of Tap LiGey nism is i 
rule. ot 20 ae ta 
Your committee, however, has be on conce 
our historical experience, For though 
our representatives asserts the supre 
in theory, there has not been tee 
factors that would make peice ict 
factors are: the procedure of electoral processe: 
cond, the effect of soclal and economie facto 
exercise of choice by the people. Atl Sil 


As Justice Bengzon pointed out, “a deme ort 
ernment requires that political rights be enjoyed 


it 
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citizens regardless of social or economic distinetion.” 
(italics ours). And yet, our experience as a people does 
not live up to these requirements, 


To focus attention on these factors, your committee 
stressed the democratic nature of the republic, politically 
as well as in the social and economic sphere. 


2. The Philippines is a Democratic Republic. 


The democratic tradition asserts the inherent equa- 
lity of man. It works on the assumption that men are 
not only rational but are moral beings as well. Thus it 
believes in the ability of man, through self-government, 
to achieve progress in an atmosphere of freedom. 


On these assumptions, the guarantee of individual 
rights and freedoms has been sanctified. For the same 
reasons, the democratic tradition stresses not only the 
so-called democratic ends of a good society, but. the equal- 
ly important democratic means to achieve it. 


This is the principle of the Rule of Law. The “social 
contract” is superior to people. No man is above the law. 
Those who seek change must have access to the orderly 
processes of law. These principles are sustained in a crea- 
tive tension; for the democratic tradition likewise recog- 
nizes that the people, as ultimate judges of their destiny, 
can resort to revolution as a matter of right. 


As Pres. Marcos puts it (Today’s Revolution: Democ- 
racy), “Of all the established forms of government, de- 
mocracy is the only one which recognizes the inherent 
right of the people to cast out their rulers, change their 
policy, or effect radical reforms in, their system of gov- 
ernment or institutions, by force or by general uprising, 
when the legal and constitutional methods of making such 
changes have proved inadequate or so obstructed as to be 
unavailable,” 


All these principles lead to the assertion that the peo- 
ple are sovereign, Actual sovereignty, however, must be 
secured through certain procedures, 
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For as Recto pointed out, “...Unless we b 
greatest of all freedoms ... the freedom to rule ¢ 
by our free choice .... then we hold all those othe: 
doms (the individual rights) on sufferance, which a 
to not having them at all.” (Paradoxes of our D noc 
Sept. 25, 1953) 


Thus your Committee recognized that the se 
power can best be exercised, directly, under th c 
tions: when electoral processes are free and honest; w 
suffrage is universal and secret, and when 


choice of representatives is available to wir sven 
Sovereignty is likewise exercised, indi ne" throu 
duly constituted public officials, who, as servants of 


people must always be accountable to the a 


Accountability however works two ways, | 
must be responsive and the people must a: 
participation in public affairs. Your Cc 
nized these twin factors and calls attentior te 
for specific measures that would mies n 
widest possible participation of the ple nea 

For clarity of isswes, your Comm tee has 


But even more important, the so os 
allowed the fullest expression, through 
and economic equality. As Harold’ ss L 
essence of the democratic idea 
affirm their own essence and to r nm 
affirmation.” Social, economic iy 
“the basis of democratic developmer 
there is inequality, there cannot b e | 


And this brings us to the need 01 
mocratic republic. > haven 
3. The Philippines is a Social Demoe 


Social democracy is very often interchal 
democratic socialism, It is thus difficult to ¢ 
unlike communism, with its Marx-Lenin-Mao” 
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compilation of fundamental precepts, social democracy has 
no principal bible. 


Its practice varies from country to country. Its 
origins may be traced to different sources. And this is 
because, 


“socialism is an international movement which does 
not demand a rigid uniformity of approach. Whether 
socialists build their faith on Marxist or other meth- 
ods of analyzing society, whether they are inspired 
by religious or humanitarian principles, they all strive 
for the same goal —a system of social justice, better 
living, freedom and world peace.” (Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences) 


The Committee was conscious both of this evolution 
of concept and the historical experience of the Filipino 
people. 


As many of the resolutions point out, the 2.6 per cent 
of the population controlling economic power in the Philip- 
pines also controls the political power. This has led to 
self-developing inequality. For the affluent have better 
access to knowledge and power — while the poor become 
more and more imprisoned by their social condition, which 
wittingly or unwittingly, the wealthy aggravates by their 
concern for free competition. 


Based therefore on the social, economic and political 
conditions of the country, and conscious of the history 
of democratic socialism, the Committee defined the 
elements of social democracy. They are: 


3.1. The pursuit of social justice or “the humaniza- 
tion of laws and the equalization of the social and econo- 
mic forces of the State so that justice in its rational and 
secular conception may at least be approximated.” 


3.2. Active concern and guarantees for the socio- 
economic rights as enumerated in the United Nations 
declaration of human rights. This is a departure from 
the libera] individualist tradition. For while liberal in- 
dividualism is satisfied with so-called self-executory guar- 
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antees of individual freedoms, the social democrat ¢ 
into the social and economic underpinnings of individual 
rights. For indeed what is freedom of information to 
the ignorant? What is freedom of speech to the hur 2 
What is the non-impairment-of- contracts-clause- to the 
destitute? : 


3.8. Widest participation in the wealth of the ae 1- 
tion. This element abhors concentration of wealth in 
hands of a few. Thus unbriddled profit motive is tee t 
to be regulated for it leads to monopolies. The SO ala 
obligations of property rights are stressed so that pro- 
perty should not only avoid injury to others but fos me 
the welfare of the community. And the expansion of th 
base of ownership in the means of production, | 1 
tion or exchange, sought to be achieved so that economi 
power may be shared by as many as possible. 


~ 
a] = 


3.4. Integrated economie planning which s 
develop, not only the economy, but the quality of 1 
of every Filipino. stato selaah 


after resigning Fre the Philippine Association: iy 
Mm ARELEE GL. » ut 
.“The view that economic and social prc 
are inidivisible segments of the same develo mM 
is fairly recent. It is a view which Diba 
painful experience for the incorrect stick 
objectives are separate from. economic objec 
has led to unrest and social dislocation ons wh im ed- 

ed rather than promoted economic : developmer Tee 


“Today, we view the sobiad and economic 
of development as integral. Such probl 
tion, health, conditions of employment, housin 
deterioration and the narrower scope of ¥ 
ities are not ‘overhead’ projects in Ae chided e 
the term but irreducible components of total 
ment. Thus a sound strategy of development — 
overlook social planning; it ean do so only at the ri 
of imperilling the whole development process. sides 

“The specific object of social development is ™ a 


In broad terms, the activities which comprise &¢ 
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development have to do with the raising of levels of 

living of peoples and improving the quality of their 

lives... such objectives cannot be achieved unless it 
takes its proper context in economic development. 

This is the sense in which social and economie de- 

velopment are integrated... To regard economic de- 

velopment as a sufficient end in itself is illusory, The 

proper objective of economic development is the im- 

provement of man himself. It can have no other 

meaning.” 

The plan however should not benefit only the few 
who are in control of the economy, nor the aliens who 
dominate the nation. It must ensure that Filipinos are 
master in their land. It must ensure that the broad 
masses of our people reap the benefits thereof. 


3.5. All these goals must be achieved within the 
Rule of Law and Justice as already explained earlier. 
The stress on justice scores the ultimate standard of 
human laws. 


The Committee in other words envisions the free 
choice of leaders by the people; leaders committed to im- 
plement these ends. 

The specific implementation however may vary, 
depending on oui future leaders. While it is conceivable 
that the people may elect leaders who would promote 
profit motive as essential to human development, under 
the projected multi-party system, the people may elect 
leaders who would restrict profit-making. 


While the people may elect leaders who would pro- 
mote “capitalism with a conscience,’ it is also possible 
that at some future time, the elected leaders may imple- 
ment the widest socialization or even nationalization of 
the means of production “as conditions require.” 


The Committee makes very clear its commitment to 
democratic processes. For this is an essential element of 
social democracy. 


4. The Philippines is a National and Social Democratic 
Republic. 
: 
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This involves two additional precepts: 


4.1. The concept of national independence. All the 
elements enumerated above cannot be achieved unless true 
independence is enjoyed by the Philippines and the Fili- 
pinos. So long as foreign interests dominate the social, 
economic, political and military activities of our nation, 
all attempts to improve the quality of life of our people 
cannot succeed. We shall forever be “hewers of wood” 
in our land. Thus this element calls upon the gove a : 
ment and all the people to fight imperialism ran a ny 
source and in whatever form. ) 


The principle therefore mandates a re-asse ieee 
Philippine independence and sovereignty within: 
shores. LA r 

hua ak Sed 

4.2. The concept of national solidarity. 
asserts the need for unity, sovereignty and manda 
fuller development of the Filipino indigenous 
and a more conscious national identity. ind) § 


It underscores the reorientation one é 
istic society, into a society built upon commu 
and a deep feeling of affinity to and ide ‘ificat 
the nation. 7 , 


The term national, in the context it is ge 


aS Whaat 


or alien interest. octet taiaheant Ms 


a a 3) sa f 
5 Si BA lisiie: Fibpita, mone ae 


pinos. Thus instead of necale Ly 
Filipino people,” the Committee pur 
all to signify the existence of Sa 
gether by fraternal solidarity. 


On Section 2 


The Principle of Continuing Sovereignty. 
Section 2, 
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Most resolutions call for the assertion of the 
people’s supremacy. A few do not share the same 
view, urging that sovereignty must reside in the state 
and all authority emanate from it. 

As to how sovereignty is manifested, there are 
several though not divergent views. Most believe 
that the people’s sovereignty is expressed primarily 
through the right of suffrage. There is common 
agreement that this right should be inviolable and 
extended to all qualified citizens. 


Others propose that the people could make 
Known their wishes through certain political pro- 
cesses other than periodic elections. Examples are 
initiative and referendum. 


Some recommend the people’s right to avail 
themselves of the direct accountability of public of- 
ficers for any misdeed done, An example is recall. 


The rest simply provide for the right of the 
people to get involved in public affairs designed to 
influence public policy, without designating the name 
of such right. 


There were proposals to specify the qualifica- 
tions of public officers and electors. Your Committee 
however believes that these are not within its juris- 
diction. 


Essential Elements: 


1. Sovereignty is expressed (directly) through electoral 
processes. 


The term elections is purposely not used. For the 
choice of leaders is only one way of ascertaining the peo- 
ple’s will. There are other methods, such as referendum, 
initiative and plebiscite. 


2. Broadest representation in government. 


The principle is essential to the very concept of 
sovereignty. The precept rejects elitism in any form as 
repugnant to the egalitarian goals of true democracy. 
Representation of the people in government should reflect 
the widest possible divergent interests of the Filipino 
people, 
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te 


Alternative practices! steps may be considered, te with 
proportional representation or fanetional rey | 
or even the present system of electing often 2 ith sa 
guards that would prevent only the wealthy or t those ¥ 
political pedigrees from dominating electoral contests 


8. Electoral processes must be free, orderly a 


The rationale is clear. The will of sa peo 
be truly manifested only when there is 

with their voluntary aet of voting — thr 
chination, tampering of results, intimic tion 
similar deceits or disorders. mI inn vibe 


oN 


4. Universal and secret suffrage” 


Universal suffrage is used ‘in its | 
that the right to vote is not a ited ct 
property but is extended to all qu d cit 
are however two inherent limitations to the + 
suffrage: rationality and ability to manife 
choice. Tony vie 
. Sovereignty is expressed _ sig 
officials, who are ee me 


af ¥ a wy 


ais 


This is a consequence of a ubl 


The accountability and rem 
vants however is stressed in at 
cept that a public officer ah Bes, 7 
ereign power “for the pene fit 0 
Public Off, Sec, 1 as ci ‘ited 
When public officials becor ig 7 
or even incompetent, the soni 
jesty must have the right to” 


The specific means of do 
Anti-Graft Courts or easie ‘imy 
the introduction of recall proyis' 


6, Continuous involvement by — ; 
groups in public affairs, 
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Your Committee recognized that mass demonstra- 
tions, petitions, organized political action, or individual 
petitions, to public officials are still manifestations of 
sovereignty. Two directives are involved here.. For the 
public official to be accessible to the people. 


And to the people is.a directive to be vigilant in their 
rights to assure a healthy democratic system. 


This provision recognizes the right of citizens to 
promote group interests through organized efforts. 


Implementation of this principle may involve such 
measures as the Ombudsman or provisions that make 
members of the legislature or the executive, more ac- 
cessible to the people. Negatively, statutes that widen 
the distance between officials and the people should be 
avoided. 


On Section 3 
The section is a re-affirmation of the principle of 
constitutionalism. It re-asserts that all government acts 
must not only be in accordance with the fundamental law 
— it must always benefit the common good. “Salus 
populi est suprema lex.” 


The section also stresses the concept of service in 
public office. 


Many resolutions call for an express consti- 
tutional provision that a public office is a public 
trust. Expressing unmistakable dismay at the ram- 
pant abuse and conversion of public office as vehicle 
for personal profit, most demanded that public of- 
ficers must and should be servants of the people. 
They are to exercise their delegated powers solely 
in the furtherance of the common good. 


The other resolutions recommend sanctions for 
the breach of the public fidelity. Examples are con- 
fiscation of illegally gotten wealth, removal and 
disqualification from office, and forfeiture of 
accrued benefits. Your Committee however is of 
the opinion that these penal provisions properly per- 
tain to the law-making branch of our government 
or the pertinent committees. 
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Some Comparative Considerations For ci 
Some constitutional provisions from other ¢ 
here reproduced for comparison: fet a On 


1. The Basic Law for the Federal Republ lic of C 
many in Chapter II, Article 20, states: ty 
J 


(1) The Federal Republic of Germany is ‘ome 
tic and social federal state. ae 


a J 
(2) All state authority emanates sat he perk 
shall be exercised by the people by m 1s (Of el 
and voting and by specific levislatinelat xecut: 
judicial organs. if) je 
(3) Legislation shall be subject to the ¢ 
order; the executive and the judiciary si shall 
law and justice. Ps % 


2. The Constitution of me French ff 
states in Title 1: tet MDs 


Art. 1 France is a republic, ina 
democratic, and social. 


5006 y20998 
Art. Buy. iis Prine ae 
ple, for the pebple and by the peopl 


Art. 3 National sovereignty | 
people ...The people shall exe 
matters by the vote of their 1 238) 


ae. 


ferendum. tar ; 


In all other matters they S 
their deputies in the National - 
versal, equal direct and secret si 


3. The Constitution of Ven a 


i 


ithe 
Pgh - 


Art. 8 The government of the » Rep 
zuela is and always shall be demoer atic, 
responsible and alternating. 


Art. 4 Sovereignty resides in| the 
exercise it, by means of suffrage, through 
of the Public Power. 


7 
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On Sections 4 to 9 
Origins and Evolution 


A great number of resolutions sought to amend Sec- 
tion 5, Article II of the present Constitution which states: 
“The promotion of social justice to insure the well-being 
and economic security of all the people should be the con- 
cern of the State...” 


Evaluations of the Section varied from total useless- 
ness to comments that it was not specific enough in its 
mandate. | 


Thus, a lot adopted the UP Law Center recommenda- 
tion to specify the promotion of “the equitable diffusion 
and enjoyment of wealth and the bounties of nature” 
arguing that such addition would express “the crying 
need of the hour, namely a more positive approach to 
social justice,” (UPLCCRP, p. 20) and “will serve as a 
guidepost for those who control governmental and extra 
governmental authority.” (UPLCCRP, p. 21) 


Other resolutions took an ideological slant by inter- 
preting the futility of the principle within a “free enter- 
prise” system. Still others sought more specific mandates, 
iie., the implementation of welfare programmes, im- 
mediate industrialization, partial nationalization, total 
socialization of property, development and protection of 
cooperative ownership. 


The diverse approaches created some difficulties. 
For although all the observations were correct, to the 
mind of the Committee, not all the resolutions presented 
a complete enough picture within the context of present 
jurisprudence and political theory. 


Jurisprudence on Social Justice 
The Committee was particularly aware of the wealth 
of jurisprudence on Social Justice which allowed a wide 
area of government action on social reconstruction. Jus 
tice Enrique Fernando and former Secretary O. D. Cor 
puz, appearing before the Committee, stressed this, 
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The present fundamental law after all, alreg né 
dates socialization of public utilities (Art. XIlL, $ Sec 
subdivision of landed estates (Art. XIII, Sec. 4), speci 
protection to labor (Art. XIV, Sec. 6), and even the specia 

privilege of “free access to courts” for the poor (A 
Ill, Sec. 1) among others. “yh 


The committee was also cognizant of the 
cases on social justice, police power and eee 
powers of quasi-judicial bodies, all of whicks negate “ 
faire” as a policy of state. netow 


One need not recall the words of a Qu UZ 
April 3, 1987 when he said: 


“Under our constitution it is provided that it 
duties of the state is to look after the int 
the largest number . .. The philosophy of laiss 
in our government is dead. It has been su 
the philosophy of government (intervention) + 
needs of the country require it.” (Message 0 yf 
ident, 67-68, Vol. III, Part 7) teeth 


Nor the concern of Senator Claro M. 
pointed out that under the Constitution i 
of property rights has been Contato . 
and national welfare, and this guiding pri 
be implemented by the judiciary.” (6 Lawye 'S 


The leasing cases speak for themselves, 
1919, in the case of Rubi vs. Prov. Ba. of 
Phil. 660, Justice Malcolm already asserted ity 

“The doctrine of laissez faire and of unrest 
of the individual, as axioms of economi 
theory, are of the past. The modern peri 
a widespread belief in the amplest possible « em onstrat 
of government activity.” 

In the 1934 Convention, these same though hts wv 
voiced by Roxas who found government nt ry 
called for by “the freedom to develop national al 
tions”; by Del. Ventanilla who found that “the old th 
of laissez faire has degenerated into ‘big busin OSS | af: 
Which are gradually devouring the rights o thy 


. , ’ ‘ ‘ 
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Ble. . .y and many others. (Quotes from 
"84, Laurel, pp. 173-178 and 227-294), 


Thereafter, through s6 mary decisions, the { 

~ thas been reiterated. Thus in Calalang vs. Williams, 70 . 
Phil. 726, Justice Laurel asserted that persons and pro. 
perty could “be stbjected to all kinds of restraints and = 

~ burdens in order to secure the general comfort, health ~ — 
and prosperity of the state.” In Primicias vs. Fugoso, | # 
80 Phil. 71, the state was acknowledged to have the “power 
to prescribe regulations to promote ‘the health, morals, — - 
peace, education, good order or safety, and the general 
welfare of the people.” _ de 


In the Ermita Hotel case (GR No. L-24693, October o 

, 1967), the Supreme Court again had occasion to state : 
t “the laissez faire concept...has withered at least oa 
as to economic affairs, and social ‘advancement are in- . 
creasingly sought through closer integration of society and 
_ through expanded and strengthened government controls.’ 
: 


’ As recent as January 31, 1968, in the case of Morfe 
vs: Mutuc, GR No, L-20387,+the doctrine was further 
stressed. PF 


Again in the case of ACCFA vs. CUGCO (GR Nos. 
21484 and 23605, Nov. 29, 1969), the courts recognized | 
that the government is called upon to enter “areas which a! 
used to be left to private (enterprise) ...because it was 
better equipped.” 
Statement of the Problem 


Since the principle of government intervention to 
achieve social] justice is so well established, the Committee - 
had to seek an answer to the query:.where then lies the 
problem? Why, despite such glowing legal decisions, is 
there such a big gap “between the rich who are getting 
richer, and the poor, who are getting poorer?” 


Put differently, why do we still have an all pervasive 
free enterprise system, us conceded by Mr, Vicente Jayme 
before the Committee? Or, better still, why would organ- 
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: ous , a 
izations like the Philippine Association, ery out in ang 
at the erosion of “our free enterprise economy” ¥ rei 
the first place, it is supposed to be non-existent } 


Der “ 3 


The Historical Antecedents a a 


Despite the wealth of jurisprudence and ail 
dating government action to achieve “social justice” 
fact remains that free enterprise or the freest po 
competition in economic endeavors, under t ; 
‘private enterprise’ is the operative economic ner 
the country. Most of our leaders haye paid iz 
to a “better deal for the common tao” but i 


ween the rich and the poor’ but ae | 


The question is—why so? And in s 
to this a look at our history may shed 


As Renato Constantino keeps pointing 
centration of wealth in our country had 
during the Spanish period. The membe 
palia, loyal instruments as they were 
received economic and political favors 
ment and the friars. The materiz 
education to their children, later kne 


Under the American regime, the 
ed with the new masters. ror 
sAyORSd, the old ilustrados - uin 
Automatically, as well, the and , 
little political power was enjoyed | | 


These observations are shared by 
ians. Hernando J, Abaya in The U1 
(p. 6) recounts: 


‘st itj AS ag 

“Because the Spaniards were a mal 
they needed natives they could trust to m 
status quo, They established monastic sch hold 
the sons of the native chieftains... (and)... 


- 4 
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. i 
of the rich, It was the aim of those schools to train 
a elite class who could act as intermediaries between . 
e Spaniards and the natives. ...From this prin- 
cipalia class... known as the ilustrados... the guber~ 
, nadorcillos and cabezas de barangay were drawn. They 
became the collaborators and puppets of the colonial  —~ ~ 
rulers. The aristocracy of money rather than of 
blood, was recognized. The native Bourbons identi- 
fied their interests with those of their white masters 
and fought for these interests at the expense of the 
common good, in exchange for privileges for them- 
selves. The growth of this privileged class... created etal 
. .caciquism.” , 


™ 
> 


The same conclusions are shared by Jean Grossholtz 
(The bane who further observes: 


..American investment in the islands and a 
Se ‘of laissez faire had combined to perpetuate and 
extend an essentially colonial economy and had led to 
a growing disparity between rural population and the 
- Jeadership of the nation... The effect of the schools 
and increased communications was to generate de- 
3 mands for social and governmental services that the 
government seemed scarcely able to afford. Increased 
_ tenancy, due to the attractions of large scale agg 
tion for export, had led to widespread unrest. . 
mee: (ih. 28). 


- Grossholtz gives the first clue to our answer when 
‘she points out: 


=| 


ites “A large seale ‘social justice’ program was under~: 

aT taken in attempt to alleviate the tension in the coun- 

_ tryside and ensure popular loyalty to the government. 

..-But Quezon’s efforts and visits to the countryside 

: were insufficient to command co-operation from local 

and national politicians, most of whom were them~' 

selves landlords and unwilling to cooperate. The 

countryside was controlled by these landlords, many of 

whom had their own armies and ruled with an iron 
hand.” (p. 29) 


The second element Grossholtz provides on page 88 of 


her book: 


“On July 4, 1946, the Philippines became an in- 
dependent republic but was still tied economically to 
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the United States... thie 
that the landed intereste would 
determining voice inv... polities, 
pines depended upon the foreign 
through the export prodweta.., a 

grown on large haciendas utilising ‘nd 
skilled labor or collected from 
farmers by Chinese middlemen. Thus | 


financial status depended upon gr —_ 
interest was to secure gove 


planting season, low-cost labor, ¢ 


tenancy system, and peace and 
side.” 


A new force was however ¢ 
of the “entrepreneurs who had t 
and often extra-legal means to g 
commerce in surplus goods, | 
capital in commercial enterpr eee 
controls were imposed, in im import 
Operating on the fringes of legalit 
political influence with governn 
played an increasingly mportant fF 
The more contempo ary story r 
citations. Suffice i it to a a Le t 
wealthy, both the inherited | 
fluential, often protected inte ere 
of our people. - 
One need not be a historian n 
cognize certain facts of conte 
ally powerful influence sreatpie 
social legislation has been assaile 
enterprise. Implementation of st =: 
quently has not been as — effici en 
necessary. a. 
The conclusion is almost too o 
Our ruling classes, through the : 
measure a stumbling block to the 
of the noble principles of “social j 


This is not to say that all the wealthy 
so out of inheritance or political influence, 
overlook the so-called “businessmen with a ¢ 


ee > 


i. 
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The fact is that more than any other sector 

pine community, the privileged few have 

dening gap between the rich and 
problem, we must recognize this 


Some Facts of Contemporary Philippines 


The most glaring picture of contemporary life paris 
ad. B, Laurel’s report on the national economy: 


... only a handful or roughly 53,000 families received — 


nS 


¢ A total of 594,000 families each received an income below 

500. This group, representing 11.6% of the total number 

of families, ean be classified as living below subsistence 

vel considering the present level of prices and the fact 

> hat the low-income families have larger numbers of 
children, If those receiving incomes ranging between P1,- 

500 and below P500 were classified as indigent families, 

a the ratio would still be higher. This group alone consti- 

— tuted 46% of the total number of families.” (p.13) — 

. Living conditions of a great number ‘of our people 

may even be better appreciated when we consider that 

“Recent developments...have indicated that prices have 

Fone up to unprecedented levels as a result of the im- 

position of the floating exchange rate. From March to 

September 1970, prices increased at a monthly average 

of tarps with the month of July registering the highest 

rate of 20%.” 


a ects for the future look even darker when we 
fronted by the rate of population growth. As the 

ine Projections of August 19, 1969 indicates (based 

on various expert origh “the Philippine annual growth 

_ Tate of 3.5%...means...an additional 1,036,800 Filipi- 

. - nos” yearly, “... will bet more than 70 million by 1990.. 

7 in the year 2000—the population would exceed 110 mil 

lion.” 


110 million Filipinos will mean: “some 638,885 new 
housing units...only 0.3 hectare per Filipino. . .P2 billion 
_ budget for primary education alone. . .42,556 new hospital 


em. * 


von income of 715,000 and over. This group represented" 
only 1% of the total number of families in the country. ~ 


*A 
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beds...” and almost a million new joa 
year from now on. 


Even assuming the projections to be 20 
or incorrect, the magnitude of our problems fh 
two decades still look overwhelming, i 


But we need not even look far into the fut 
present “the proportion of unemployment or 
ment makes up around 8 per cent and 23 per cen 7 
ively, of the total labor force. Roughly 30 per cer t 
working age population are either looking for work | 
additional employment.” (Laurel —p. 11) 


The educational picture is equally k 


“Roughly 58% of the total population with ages ra 
between 10 years and over did not finish me, em 
course in 1965. One of the primary probler oto 
ational system is the high rate of drop-outs am 
For every 100 pupils enrolled in the first gi 
primary level, 60% finished grade IV and 42 Jo 
the intermediate grades. Pa 2 


“Out of the 10 million persons employed, 
have the benefit of a complete elementary 
reached the level between fourth year h 
year college and only 5% finished colles (La 
The most cursory look therefore re our ‘Pre 

and economic conditions would seem to 
clear probabilities: first, that the historledl 
elite will continue dominating Philippine life; seec 
the indigent families are doomed to suffe: 
in number; and consequently, the “social justice” 
of our Constitution will become more and n mi or 
if not altogether an affliction of unatt: 


Our revered past president, ca. 
at “the tremendous economic imbalance 
put the problem in the clearest perspective: 
ary Constitutional Reforms—pages 22 to 2 


i 


‘mets 


“What fatal consequences flow from thi 
economic imbalance? Beonomie classes beget se 


. ” 
4 a . : > 
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’ 


a 
economically rich class begets socially privileged and — Pid ‘ 
| classes and by the same token the economically 
‘poor beget the underprivileged and the weak class, And 

Wf the economic classes are so far apart as in our coun- “%, 
‘try the social classes thus begotten by this condition will — 

_ be one where nine/tenths of the people are social under- 


i. 
a sere 


5 ; 

“Why does this shocking socio-economic imbalance 
produce violent social convulsions? Because the gap be=~ ~— 
yeen excessive affluence and excessive poverty breeds class 
hatred and prejudices. This is followed by class struggle — 
between the few affluent “haves” and the masses of the 
lowly “have nots” the inevitable outcome of which is social 
injustice that in time becomes cumulative and pervasive 
as to dominate the social consciousness and finally explode : 
in terms of revenge, crime, corruption, vice, rebellion and 
- ultimately into revolutionary deluge.... * 


= _ “What then should we do in the face of problems of — 

such magnitude and urgency? The answer is that only a 

- massive reconstruction of the socio-economic structure of | 

the nation will avert our final destruction. We cannot ac- 

- complish the herculean task by just protesting and de- 

_ monstrating and recriminating against each other in tears 

and saliva. We have to go down to the roots of the pro- 

__blem. We have to remove the cause. We even have to s 

make sacrifices for the common good and the common hap- _ 

_ piness. This time it is the turn of the rich, the socially = = 
mighty and the privileged class to bear the brunt of the 
sacrifice. Weall know that the hardest thing to do is to sur- 

render the fortresses of social and economic affluence, pre- 

__rogatives, privileges, and power. We also know how hard 

d it is for millions of victims of persecution, injustices, 
abuses, disease and misery to forgive and to forget.” 


- 7 Approach to the Solution—Restated 


Considering the jurisprudence on social justice, the 
historical antecedents and the present socio-economic real- 
ities, the Committee sought to make explicit three elements 
of social reconstruction: 

First, the goals of social justice, i.e., “economic and 
social well-being, dignity and fullest development of all 
the people” (Section 4); and “maximum economic growth, 
rising standard of living, full employment, equitable dis- 
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tribution of wealth, income and opportunit 
6). 


Second, the essential instruments of s 
i.e., special provisions for the underprivil 
4), social and economic rights (Section 5), integral 
nomic plan (Section 6), cooperatives and il 
(Sections 7 and 9). . ae 


Third, the preconditions for a direct. 
facto laissez faire policy existing today, 1 es 
profit and property (Sections 8 and 2s _ +m 


= 


pas 


Needless to say, expressly nie ating 
elements will not automatically change - rata | 
For, like all other provisions of the prog posed 
the work of the Committee, if appro red b 
session and ratified by the people, 1 
by men, who, as in all instances of lawmak 
final instruments that implement “unity betw 
and action.” oot 
. airs 
Specifying the elements ie! } 
one distinct advantage: they ce 
as criteria for judging their put 
hand, our public leaders can 
for met of direction Bie a 


ciples, they are subject to li 7 
resources. These limits dos nal however ¢ 
validity of desirable goals. ots 


The third limitation flow 
is made on the assumption Hy al 
circumstances. Laws are evolve d on t 
the subjects and executors are norn 1a 
beings. 


With these considerations in Be he 
commended the foregoing provisions: 


oh The first paragraph of Section 4 is a re-statement of 
tion 5, article II of the present fundamental law. Aside 
the stress on well- being both in its social and eco- 


zreatest Menith: second, social and economic justice must 
r esult in edifying man as a human being. 


_ Emphasis is also laid on the obligation both of state 
cand of society to secure these ends, 


Cd 


p ~“ tise of the 1934 Convention, that the social = 


a ie ning to say, by law, are sought for the indent 
zed “so that those who have less in life shall have more 


Though the concept is not new, for we see the pauper 
2 ex getting free transcripts and indigents getting 
counsels de oficio, the phrase has met some objections. 
What, after all, was the intent of the Committee? 


The answer is best expressed by an article of Justice 
Fred Ruiz Castro in the Graphic Magazine recently: 


“The right to amass unlimited wealth is enshrined 
in the present Constitution. This same Constitution guar- 
antees equal protection of the laws and prescribes class 
legislation. Vis-a-vis these constitutional provisions, I en- 
tertain a nagging apprehension that sovial legislation en- 
acted to infuse the fullest meaning and substance to the 
injunction, “He who has less in life should have more 
in law,” would be stricken down by the Supreme Court as 
constitutionally repugnant. For instance, judged by to- 
day’s conventional wisdom, taking excess idle property 
away from the rich for less than just compensation, even 
if this were to be utilized by the State for wide-ranging 
social, economic and educational upliftment of the wretched 
masses of the nation, would be not only constitutionally 
impermissible but also unacceptably immoral. But all con- 
ceivable constitutional objections and outmoded moral 
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scruples will be swept away if thig concept, in it p t 
phraseology, is elevated to the primacy of a constituti 

mandate. To leave the implementation of this ppb otto 
legislative will and executive discretion, without the com- 
pulsion of a constitutional fiat, would in all meee ho 006 
sign this precept to the limbo of legislative i ic iad 
executive indifference.” 


Section 5 is more fully defined (in Annex 5) 
gate Pedro Valdez. It may be sufficient MA 
things here. 


First, it was the Committee’s belief that t he ir 
freedoms enshrined in the Bill of Rights cant 
tively be enjoyed without the fullest social 
underpinnings. For as Justice Enrique Fe 
out (quoting Laski) in the November 1970. ; 
Magazine, there must be “in existence... th 
ditions which, in modern civilization, are th 
guarantees of individual happiness.” =). 


The good Justice then asserts that 
“would be recreant to its mission and false 
if it were a blind and supine instrument ‘io 
have been thought to be irresistible ect 


forces,” > 
ent 


Justice Fernando then continues: — 


“. man does not live by rice alon eS 
is enough of it, our health and physi xs 
We cannot ignore the moral and in 
existence, but we start with the basic : 
be our aim that we reduce to the lowest 
not altogether eliminate, second clas 
the food they eat, the houses they live 
wear, the medicines they do without, 
children cannot afford. On gover 
of the utmost priority and urgency 
must be the goal.” 4 


Our late President, Carlos P. Ga rcia 
these sentiments. President Ferdinan . iY 
83 of his book Today’s Revolution, — Jemocre 
more explicit: 


j 
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\, . Tn our cave, every citizen enjoys political rights — 


which, however, are not effectively exercised because of — 


and economic inequalities, . 


a How is this 0? In the first place the Intervention 


ve wealth in the political sphere produces corruption. And 


\ when this practice permeates the whole of society itself, 
the result is social corruption and moral degeneration . . , 

_ this condition can also promote a political culture which 
equates freedom with self-aggrandizement, and the politics 
of participation, so essential in a democracy, with the pur- 
suit of privilege.” ; 

Second is the concept of Rule of Law and Justice. 

Precisely because the Committee was well aware of the 
endless tugging between civil liberties and government 
power, the stress on rule of law is made. Unquestionably, 
therefore, orderly processes are adhered to, relying on the 
thought that the judiciary, in the words of Justice Holmes, 
will insist that simply because “a social policy cannot 
please all sectors, no one need be pleased at all.” The 
interests of the many should prevail. 


The emphasis on justice is consciously done, For 
although it is Thomistic to argue that no law can be un- 
just, it is not seldom that we find advocates for law as 
the standard of justice. True this is metaphysical, But 
justice is the standard of law. Not the other way around. 


On National Economic Planning 


The Committee as a body is not the most competent 
to define the specific terms used in Section 6. Most, after 
all, of the terms included in the section originated from 
the economic committees under Vice President Ramon 
Tirol. 


Your Committee however recommends the necessity 
for an “integrated nationalistic and socially oriented eco- 
nomic plan that shall...ensure that Filipinos control the 
national economy.” These elements we shall try to define 
bearing in mind the goals of “maximum economic growth, 
rising standard of living, full employment and equitable 
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distribution of wealth, income and opportunities” weiel 
are used in their technical meanings. 

Carlos P. Romulo’s concept of economie planning that 
improves social conditions and secures the deyelopment ¢ 
man has already been cited as a definition of integra’ 
planning. 


Clearer still are the words of the CEPO 1971 E 
mic Report, which states :* 


“Recently, major conceptual advance in devetopalll 
strategies is to view social and economic development as 
a complementary process, involving consideration of both 
social and economic aspects and aimed at the achieveme ent 
of overall integrated development objectives. 


“This implies that social development (unde elk 
generally to connote the development of the social st 
and of social objectives of economic growth such as e 
zation of opportunities, development of backward are: 
equitable distribution of development benefits) shor 
be considered as a separate process from | ee 
elopment; rather, social and economic obje 
policies should be built into over-all development s : 
Priorities, standards and goals should be determin 
taking into consideration the social as well < as 
costs and benefits within the framework of s 
omic and political values.” nae io | : 

This is not merely a local view ree or t 
Nations Committee For Development itself, « 
such eminent economists as Jan po 
and Saburo Okita, calls for the same s 
or oriented economic plans: (Cited by Mr. 

“The committee in defining the meaning o 
development state: ‘The ultimate purpose of d 
is to provide opportunities for a better life to all 
of the population. For this, the cine: mh 
distribution of income of the wealth p: 
ing countries will have to be elimi 
important will be the elimination of 
and social injustices widely prevalent in 
including consideration of the disparities bi 
and groups. New employment opportuni 


* Congressional Economic Planning Office. = 


in their social and economic structures. Their economi | 
are characterized by dualism which has often the effect 


society andthe youn who represent the 4646 
future v's jo eon Viele rust 
pein ye: teeta us He yaad i t developmen: 

_ implies for the developing countries is Ri ot be: an i 
 erease in productive capacity but majc transformatior 


_ of making technological and economic advances sharpen 
the contrast between their modern and backward sectors 
and widen social and economic disparities. These are in- 
equalities. and rigidities in their social structures emanat~- 
ing from systems and inadequate educational opportunities 
‘cata forces, and various traditional practices and 

cus oms,’”’ 


But the question may be asked however: why i 


alistic? Mr. Jayme posits his answer: 


“Lastly, I should like to touch briefly on another sub- 
_ ject which business and industry and those who must 
frame our Constitution must deal with. I refer to the 
question of economic nationalism. As in the case of so- 
cial justice it is my firm belief that economic development 
in a country cannot take place unless it seeks the well 
being not only of its people but insure that the productive 
factors which promote the development of the country and 
of its people must be basically in the hands of its nationals, 


“In other words I feel that economic nationalism 


~ igs inherently part of promoting the development of a coun~ 


try, (for how can a country develop itself if most of the 
profits and benefits flow out of the country to foreign 
_ countries).” 


‘Claro M. Recto had a like answer: 


“The simple meaning that may be given to economic 
nationalism is a nation’s aspiration, desire, and willing- 
ness to improve its material and cultural condition through 
its own talents, resources, and sustained labor, and for 
the benefit of the whole national community. Its main- 
spring is a strong sense of togetherness of the people in 
a common desire to progress, to improve livelihood, to 
achieve worthy and noble things, to enhance the good 
name, even the glory, of the national community, of the 
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country which is the homeland, of the flag which sym 
izes country and nation and the nation’s history and id 
Without that dominant and ever-present will to ahi 
the enhanced well-being of the large community, ra 
than merely one’s own selfish interest, any econor 
fort or activity, however large or impressive, is no’ 
alistic in character. A certain kind of progress 
terial development can be achieved by economic 
that is not nationalistic in orientation but it canr 
any of the major social, economic, and cultural pro 
of that large community which we call a “nati ; 
dustrialization and Economie Nationalism, Oct 
Claro M, Recto Reader) 7 A 


For indeed we cannot plan for ° the futur 
country without looking back to our past 
ience as a colonized country, which even afte 
independence, still suffered from neo-Coh onial exy 
and humiliation. ae 

ou 
On Cooperatives se s 

Section 7 perhaps needs the least elt 
more than five committees have recor 
sion. The Committee on Natural 
mittee on Trade and Tariff ang oth ers 
principle. Aa ec 


The most prevalent reason mm for its x | 
is that cooperative endeavors are t 
form of social ownership in social and 
Questions, however, have been asked: wh 
to “all fields of social and economic endeg 


Two limitations exist: reason and 
rule can therefore be spelled out excey 
tion which can define the areas where coo 
needed and where it has a reasonable cha 
ing. 


On Profit 

Karlier we stated a pre-condition for a di 

on the de facto laissez faire policy of the presen 
The first pre-condition is stated in Section 8. 


“ba PX the nese nno 6 
sug TedtanA a 
an Seas built 
class warfare, so the proper ordering 
irs cannot be left to free competition alone. pr this 
have proceeded in the past all the errors of the 
ualistic” school. This school, ignorant or forget- 
ful of the social and moral aspects of economic matters, 
teaches that the State should refrain in theory and prac- 
from interfering therein, because these possess in 
competition and open markets a principle of self- 
direction better able to control them than any created 
intellect. Free competition, however, though within cer- 
tain limits just and productive of good results, cannot be 
the ruling principle of the economic world. This has been 
abundantly proved by the consequences that have followed 
from the free rein given to these dangerous individualistic 
ideals. It is therefore very necessary that economic af.- 
fairs be once more subjected to and governed by a true 
and effective guiding principle. More lofty and noble 
principles must therefore be sought in order to control 
this supremacy sternly and uncomprisingly, to wit: 
S0cial justice and social charity.” 


*,..it is patent that in our days not alone is wealth 
accumulated, but immense power and despotic economic 
domination is concentrated in the hands of a few. 


“This accumulation of power, the characteristic note 
of the modern economic order, is a natural result of limit- 
less free competition which permits the survival of those 
only who are the strongest, which often means those who 
fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates 
of conscience. 


“Unbriddied ambition for domination has succeeded 
the desire for gain; the whole economic life has become 
hard, crue) and relentless in a ghastly measure. 
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“You lament the ultimate consequences of 
dividualistic spirit in economic affairs. Free compet 
is dead; economic dictatorship has taken its plac 


Again another pope, Pope Paul VI argues: 


“But out of these new conditions of 
baseless theory has emerged which pb 
gain the key motive for economic progress, competi 
as the supreme law of economic, and private Ap * 
of the means of production as an absolute right tha 
no limits and carries no corresponding social ob 
This unchecked liberalism led to dictatorship ri 
nounced by Pius XI as producing ‘the internat 
perialism to money.’ One cannot condemn : ak 
too strongly, because, let us again recall sol Jemnly 
economy should be at the service of man.’ 


Effects of Subordinating Profit 


There is a misimpression that the Comm 
to abolish profit-making or eradicate the nt fit 
This is not true. For indeed even the Ha 
countries allow profit-making today. It is, v 
hardly to try to abolish it — 3 vil 


The recommendation however involve 
which affect profit-making. sci 


Positively, the section requires the s 
of profit. This is not new. Eyen some } g 
Congress require corporations to utilize ee its exce 
a certain percentage for welfare sens 


This positive aspect takes cogni ance 
tions of C. A, R. Crosland, a former memb 
tish Parliament. He asserted that when’ 
is very unequal, production will be g 
wealthy. On the other hand, to redi: 
power will result in production being geared 
necessities of life, Profit-sharing or equity par 
or higher wages accomplishes this, redis ib 


mand, among others, ; 


This aspect also takes note of the trend 
businessmen who put a premium on intangible 
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like prestige etc. and spend much on PR outfits 
chieve the image of “a socially responsible industry.” 
human and psychological need for acceptance among 
sinessmen now ranks with profit as a motivating force. 


x ezatively, the section assumes that at one time or 
he other. human and social needs will require the lessen- 
ng of profit-making. Today, this is true of public utili- 
ies which, by law, are limited in the amount of profit 
hey can make. 


But why this assumption? Because, ag President 
FCOS points out (p. 63), “from the sociological perspec- 
, Mass poverty and oligarchic wealth are the result 
of social arrangements...In the institutional sense, the 
oligarchs, for being privileged, are guilty of bringing 
about this state of affairs.” 


_ And again, the President continues (p. 100): 


“In this profoundly social century, the wealth of the 
few, like the power of the few, is a violence on the poor; 


is “4 Just as power can be democratized by popular re- 
p resentation, free speech, and other free instititutions, 
private wealth should be democratized by regulation for 
the worthy ends of human society. (underscoring ours) 
oi .It should be emphasized at this point that our concern 
} ‘with private wealth and property is based on democratic 
principle, for while communism destroys personal free- 
dom, the unrestricted control of wealth and property by a 
few private individuals similarly restricts the personal 
freedom of the rest.” 


; The last question is how far shall we allow the re- 
-gulation of profit? And to this, there is no definite an- 
swer. For the answer would depend on the circumstances 
of the future and the frame of mind and philosophy of 
our future leaders. Suffice it to say, that so long as our 
_ leaders are elected in a free election, their appreciation 
of the social and economic realities, as well as their so- 
lution, will be justifiable under a rule of law. 
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The possibilies of course range from one 
to the other. I¢ is possible our next leaders 
that the needs of human and social development ree 
utmost making-profit, though this is unlikely. | 
other hand, they may decide to restrict to zé 
business enterprises, though this is unrealistic, Fe 
ponsiveness as a principle of public life is likewise 
dated in these recommendations. a 

Stewardship of Property 7 2 


Many of our leaders have asked for a pet i 
concept of property. President Marcos himself, 
St. Ambrose, Thomas Aquinas, Lincoln, Webste 
Popes, stressed that “No political or social ¢ 
dern times holds property to be inviolable off 
vately enjoyed.” (p. 68-69). en 


President Macapagal, as recently as Septemb 
1971, likewise asserted that the great dispa 
in our country calls for the restoration ¢ ¢ 
of property to its original rationale, “as 
dividual’s right for meeting his needs and part 
social function for satisfying the sole of societ, 
whole.” mat psa, : 


keep in mind that their right to weal 
or unlimited. They are. ..merely stewa 
for all mankind, under God to whom be 
property right...Consequently, they sho 
wealth at their disposal so as to benel 
selves but the common good,” pe 


The letter then directs that “Those Ww ho 
a system of private property must take ¢ 
a system which brings private property to al 
system which means an ever increasing concer 
that property within the hands of a pa whi 
of people are left with no private property 


4 
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the same time, both the present Constitution and 
v Civil Code of the Philippines, already restricts 
perty rights. Thus for instance, such emiment civil 

ep like Ambrosio Padilla, Arturo Tolentino 
Cage ioa, point to so many limitations on property 
Pic. generic limitations flowing from reason and 
Fn wre of the thing itself, limitations by law (tax- 
on, eminent domain, expropriation), and limitations 
mposed by the wili of the owner. 


Be onsidering, therefore, the popular clamor for a new 
bie ept of property and the present law, which sanctions 
he clamor, the Committee had to answer the question: 
Te lies the obstacle to a more socially oriented enjoy- 
, of property rights? 


=> 


_ And here, Justice Roberto Concepcion speaking during 
OR Memorial Lectures, gives the answer: 


F ei ‘The Philippine Constitution is silent on the social as- 
_ pect of property having in mind, not only his own personal 
benefit, but also that of the collectivity. It is true, it 
Pe. _ provides that “the State shall afford protection to labor . 
ete... in Article XIV, Sec. 6. This however is bitiz an 
F assertion of the regulatory power of the government, in 
. industry and agriculture, rather than an underscoring of 
_ the social responsibility of landowners and capitalists.” 


_ The good Justice then observes that the same may 
be said of Art. XIII, Sec. 4, Sec. 6 and Sec. 3. “In all 
or ovisions, the emphasis is on the power or authority 
of the State or the Government.” In fact, Art. II Sec. 5 
“eyinces the same trait, .. . as if the citizenry were not 
“bound likewise to do their part.” 


What is the result? Justice Concepcion asserts: 


“When this emphasis, consistently placed upon the role 
of the State or the government, is considered in relation 
to the injunction that ‘no person shall be deprived of 
property without due process of law,’ and that ‘private 
property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation,’ it is not surprising to find people think- 
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ing of property rights from a purely indip 
viewpoint. (italics ours) But it should not be go, ew 

ly in the Philippines, where . . . the gap betwe 
‘have’ and the ‘have nots’ is said to be 
widening and the spectre of TE ae jeopard 


foundations of public order . ¢: 


The Chief Justice then cites Argentir a, Be poli 
Brazil, Chile and other countries with constitutional 
cepts on the social function of property, a point 
in clear terms that “Here, as in other phases o oft 1 
relations, although more particularly with property 1 
the mental disposition, the frame of mind and 
of the individual towards his physical po 
property rights, is of vital conse quer egaaar 


ours) 


“i bide 

Your Committee could not have exp ssed its 
tion as clearly as Justice Concepcion, 
main intentions of the provisions recog 
to own property “in the concept of s 
cisely to try to induce, through con 
attitudinal change in the minds of 
gards their physical possessions. } 
as a people and as individuals, under 
tion, be prisoners of the eee 
property. 


The Committee however could x no 
at that. Thus it asserts that “stew 
all persons to use their property ' to 
selves but society.” ti 

And our own President, Dios dac 
this: (September 20, 1971) “Th 
right to property by its social fu net 
that an individual has control of I S$ p 
degree that it is necessary for his 1 ratic 
yond this extent it becomes primarily rau rus! 


The effort of the Committee was there eref 
character: first, to seek a change in atti ude 
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rty; and second, to impose a legal obligation on pro: 


Ste 


ty owners and thus better secure the attitudinal 


It is rather clear that as regards property belong- 
ing P ; the patrimony of the nation, the state through the 


mm ‘s ome ~t ne arises when the question of i 


‘ 


Bens ag onal oie is raised. For it is asked: how about 


As regards productive properties, the stewardship 
‘concept or social obligation depends on the nature of the 
enterprise in which it is used. Thus in the case of lumber- 
men, President Macapagal again noted (May 7, 1971): 


“The social responsibility of property applies more 
clearly to those engaged in the lumber and wood industries 
since they derive their gains from the privileged use of 
the national patrimony which belongs to all the peo- 
ple . . . as usufructuary trustees of the national domain, 
you (the lumbermen) are called upon to support measures 
that seek to provide the elements of decent living to all 
citizens such as adequate services in education, health, 
housing and employment opportunities so as to narrow the 
gap between... the rich... and... the poor,” 


2 
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The rhetorical question of the Association for Socia 
Action in a recent letter to The Manila Times, can also 
serve as a guideline. The writers asked: “May I pollute 
water, land or sky with complete disregard of what hap- 
pens to other people simply to maximize my profits? 
This is something we will have to face up to. you 
reject the concept of stewardship, then you cannot very 
well argue for limits to pollution.” 


Police Power Expressed _ 


The second sentence of Section 9 merely ma 
press the police power of the state. The provi me eks 
to emphasize a legal change created by the first se atent 
For whereas, under the present fundamental law. 
power may limit or regulate, the absolutist cor 
property, under the proposed section, ane D07 
what already is a limited concept of property | 
—that of stewardship. a9 


The third sentence takes un f 
social and economic realities of Philippine 1 life 
jections earlier stated indicate, two or © 
from today, our country may find such ¢ 
tions in both urban and rural centers, th 
be very little property to go around. Thus 
granted the state to seek out various e form 
ownership so that economic power may acti 
joyed by our people. In other words, s 
social obligation of property is not suffici 
secure equal opportunities and income fo! 
sitive programmes must be implementei 
measures as communitarian ownership 
of industries either under public or p via 2) 
as the conditions may require. oultap 


Other Key Areas of Concer 


So far, amendments proposed affect s¢ 
5 of the present fundamental law. In te nce 
the Laurel-Leido resolution however, the. Com nittee 
studied three other important areas: education, } 
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and international affairs. Resolutions referred 
@ Committee also called attention to the need for 
eal autonomy, the development of national identity and 
@ special problem of cultural minorities. any 


On the Minorities 


Section 15 which calls for the advancement of all 
ctors “with an indigenous culture” is closely connected — 
ie stress on social justice and the directive for “special — 
provisions” to the underprivileged. 


Advancement does not refer merely to cultural dey- °| 
opment. Rather, it refers to social and economic uplift 
fc for the minorities sensitive to their values, yee and - 
way ) Ng life. 

“The Committee was cognizant of the threat of dis- . 
tegration pointed out by Delegate Juan T. David and ( 
D omocao Alonto arising from the little concern and “ 
un derstanding of the legitimate grievances of our minor- a | 
ities. More positive steps from the government along 

a problem areas must therefore be taken. Thus the | 
se tion specially requiring the “advancement, consistent 

with national unity, of all sectors. . . with an indigenous 
ulture.”’ 


This same provision is recommended by the Com- 
- mittee On Cultural Minorities chaired by Del. Lamberto 
» Mordeno. 


On Local Autonomy 


Section 13 which mandates the promotion of local 
autonomy is implicit in section 2, when it seeks continu- 
ous involvement of every citizen in public affairs. For 
indeed, widest participation of the citizenry in govern- 
ment is best manifested in the smallest government unit. 


In this section, the Committee adopted the recom- 
mendations of the UP Law Center, as suggested in many 4 
resolutions, to have a new section under Article II seeking 


a 
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the promotion of local autonomy. Subject to re-styling, 
the committee is also in full agreement with the Com- 
mittee On Local Governments and the Committee on 
Community Development on the following salient criteria 
for autonomy: ue ; 


First, autonomy should be compatible with ma i iona 1 
goals; ‘ie 


Second, autonomy should ensure widest partici ion 
and initiative to the local government unit; — vrata Rh 


Third, autonomy should assure the developme 
self-reliant communities. In this regard, there is 
cognition given the barrio as the existing, smallest 
unit; that is to say, the development of the barri 
self-reliant community must be fostered We Bie 
my. 


serts the fact that today, the A 
unit is the barrio. No matter what the or 
unit may be in the future, therefore, cit 

sure the development of the barrio. 


On Cultural Identity ' 4 ; 


Section 14 was worked out at the instan: 
the cooperation of the Committee on epi es 


and social democracy and the solidarity of 
( Seas 
The operative term in this section is | : 


more conscious national identity” and th 
the nation’s will to initiate and sustain ¢ 
formation in our country. 


On Education 


One of the most important sections in the repo: 
on education. ul 
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it to say for our purpose here that the see- 
is a logical corollary to Section 5 which recognizes 
asic human right to...education.” n 


e the state must provide education to the’ people, 
4 cannot in so doing, be anti-religious or pro-religion. 
> Committee likewise recognizes that “rearing and 
upbringing” of children is properly the responsi- 
ity of parents. 


Contributing To International Peace 


_ The social democratic tradition adheres to the con- 
iction that brotherhood and cooperation, instead of com- 
tition and profit, will better serve our shrinking world 
2 achieving peace in the future, 


‘It is for this reason, among others, that Section 11 
_ reaffirms the need for actively pursuing a policy of amity 
and peace with all nations. 

_ he particular attention given military bases acknow- 
‘ledges the political fact that within the context of in- 
-terne ational politics, not all nations will be eager to estab- 
lish relations with a country that professes a bias in 
favor of one of the big powers. 


On National Defense 


The section re-states the present provision on the 
defense of the state. The Committee, however, recognized 
that aggression under contemporary practices of the big 
powers, may not necessarily be physical. It can be econo- 
mic, social or cultural. Against these new dangers there- 
fore, both government and the people must protect the 


State. 


The Committee likewise adopts the recommendation 
of the UP Law Center, as reflected in so many resolu. 
tions, that civilian supremacy over the military must at 
all times prevail. 
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Conclusion " 


With all the above considerations, the Com mittee 2 0 
Declaration of Principles and Ideologies respectf ully re 
commends and earnestly requests ue adopyeng of its re 
port. 


Needless to state, the Committee officers and men 
bers look to the superior wisdom and experience of 
Honorable Convention in session assembled, to ové 
their limitations in seeking a viable alternal ve to 
present, unjust social order. eee 


There is not the slightest doubt itt 1 
all the delegates share the consuming desire 
through this convention, a just and human 
where all men can truly enjoy substantive eq 
human dignity. 
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ENSURING THE IMPLEMENTATION € a ' TE 
NEW CONSTITUTION*® 


By Jose Veloso Abueva 


? 
N the historical perspective of socio-pol 
the Philippines, the 1971 Constitutiona 1 
but another step, albeit a most important one v hose 
outcome is still in doubt, at 


1083 


At bottom, the problem of socio-po ‘ica 
fore the Convention is how to effectively 
wer and decision-making so that our more b 
ficult problems of integration, development and 
may be attacked frontally and continually in iste: 

evaded, postponed and exacerbated. 


if 


observers 


The trouble is not that, as” many ¢ 
our political leaders are unresponsive, The 
precisely, that political leaders have - been re 
their electorates, realistically and pri insti 
vengeance, I might say. i 


Unfortunately, however, in spite of ov 
adopted 36 years ago to establish a - gov 
shall, among other things, “conserve 2 
rimony of the nation, promote the 
secure [to the people] and their DO: 
of independence under a regime ice, | 
democracy,” the great majority of our ¢ citizen: 
poor and insecure, pre-occupied with b i 
consequently, dependent upon their w 
rons. Understandably, most of our | 
sonal and short-ranged in theses rc oan ti 
and id_politics, and unmindful of specific ¢ publi i 
"© "This is a revised version of a talk del nm 1a the | 
ing of A Historical and Juridical ey 


Rights by Joaquin G, Bernas, 8.J., at the opine Ci our 
Manila, January 26, 1972, 


— 


s 
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Objectively, and without meaning to deprecate them 
ut all, our predominantly rural, low-income voters peren- 
nially outvote our urban and higher-income citizens who 
re more likely to be in a position to see their interests 
and the national welfare in terms of their class or oc- 
 cupational interests, in terms of makiag policies that 
nave far-reaching effects on larger numbers of Filipinos 
than the benefits that flow from political patronage and 
ersonal favors, or even in terms of improving particular 
institutions, if not reforming the socio-political system as 
a whole. 


If our delegates are serious about basic political re- 
forms, as | believe most of them are, and if they would 
not be satisfied simply with having drafted an impressive 
new Constitution on paper, they shovld concern them- 
_ selves now with how they can ensure the successful im- 
plementation of whatever Constitution they will adopt, 
even as they work out its content and worry about its 
ratification by the people in the plebiscite to be held late 
in 1972 or early in 1973. For it cannot be denied that 
the 1934-35 Constitution contains many laudable ideals 
and ideas. The drawback to it has been in the imple- 
mentation by legislation, administration, judicial interpre- 
tation, and citizen action. 


Given this premise, what is needed urgently, and in 
the long-run, is to reorganize the socio-pelitical structure 
underlying elections, policy-making, and public adminis- 
tration. Specifically, the new Constitution should give 
middle-class Filipinos, youthful Filipincs, and progressive 
Filipinos, many of whom live in our cities and large towns, 
greater participation and influence in the decisions of 
our government in relation to their numbers; for more 
of them are likely to have the economic security, the 
knowledge and information, the sens¢ of political efficacy, 
and the access to policy-makers that are necessary for 
exacting policy and institutional changes in our govern. 
ment. 
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The most basic socio-political reforma tt 
be provided in the text of the new Constitut 
ensure its effective implementation, may be 
as follows: (1) enfranchise the youth; pa ai re 
ban voters equitable representation; (3) break ¢h 
party monopoly; (4) make the legislature m 
ative; (5) allow free party competition andi 
promote party loyalty, solidarity, and res en 
optionally, (7) shift to a parliamentary s 


(1) a. 
Enfranchise the Yout 7 f 


t Fy 

The lowering of the voting age f. om | 

and still is, an essential first step in currer 
tional reform. Accordingly, the Constitutic 

tion approved this electoral reforniem 

resolution and would have asked the peopl 

in November 1971. 


Unfortunately, again, the ¢ a val 
our Constitution ruled against the 
Notwithstanding the social unres 
economic hardships and ideolog 
the clamor for reforms in our co 
its conservative pen the Supreme ( 
some 2.5 million young Filipinos « 
the proposed new Constitution n no 
Convention and of the incent ve t 


ratification. wg ah 


By its decision, the Supreme Cor 
broadening of our electoral base hath he 
er voters, many of whom are kely t 
formists and anti-Establishment. In t the 
legalistically right, some say to be grammat 
the justices failed to appreciate how badly 
needs our youthful voters to enhance the eb 
lifying a new Constitution that alters signifi 
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istribution and balance of power in Filipino society and 
he accountability and responsiveness of the government. 


Had they been enfranchised in November, 1971, as 
intended, the youth would have felt a greater stake in 


credit, however, that many of their leaders can still be ex- 
pected to contribute their own reform ideas, actively sup- 

_ port or reject proposals under consideration, and generally 

lend their constructive and militant efforts to the more 
progressive and independent-minded delegates. Their sup- 
port in the campaign for ratification may be crucial now 
that it is becoming clear each day that there will be 
many who will oppose the proposed new Constitution, for 
varied reasons, and that some quarters seem bent on de- 
stroying the integrity of the Convention and the people’s 
confidence in it. 


(2) 


Give the Urban Voters 
Equitable Representation 


Another important reform is to reapportion the con- 
gressiona] districts more in relation to the population of 
their inhabitants, so that urban voters will have their pro- 
portionate say on public policies and administration. It 
is not only undemocratic to discriminate against the urban 
voters and to deliberately over-represent the rural folks 
in a rural-oriented electoral system and legislature; but 
this state of affairs, for the reasons suggested above, also 
slows down change and development and keeps our so- 
ciety poor, lop-sided and inequitous. 


We have only to compare the manner of electing the 
congressman and the delegates representing the first dis- 
trict of Rizal, which had a population of 2,190,949 in 
1970. Although this is the most populous district in 
the country, it is entitled to only one congressman, just 
lke Batanes with its 11,898 inhabitants. But when the 
number of delegates to be elected in 1970 was made 
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largely proportional to the population of each ¢ istri 
under the Constitutional Convention Act, the fir: 
trict of Rizal was apportioned 18 delegates, whi 

nes was given only two delegates. By this 1 
vars aka reform, ae urban district was. 


curred in all the centers of pepulition: thus + ti 
ably the balance of power in paaner ? ‘ 
of urban voters and the interests and — 


represent. at Sn ei 


(3) : “ey On 
Break the Two-Party Monopoly 


Still another badly needed electoral aaa ‘m, 
crease the chances of continuing “ socio-polit 
and innovation, is to create multi-member 
tricts. This means that, depending on ' 
ulation, certain districts may elect. more 
presentative to the legislature. In this 
the present system in which there can be onl 
in every congressional district. This } win 
test usually favors the richer candidate 7 
party or a big personal machine behind 1 
than one legislator may be elected in | 
party candidates or “independents” have 2 
of winning, along with the major ye 

(4) +) 0) 2st es 
Make the Legislature More Rep! esentativ 


One more reform that could be adoptec 
tional representation of the political parties 
lature. Under the present system, third parties 
less, as the experience of the Grand Alliance in 1959 
the PPP in 1957 and in 1965 has shown us, even if 
groups could obtain a respectable 20 per cent or me 
the total yotes cast in the country. In a system of 


4 


‘on proportional reapportionment in r 
tts, the monopoly of the Nacionalistas and the | 

Is in a legally subsidized two-party system will ‘be 
Smaller parties could have their candidates 
ain areas where their parties are strong, thus as- 
them some seats in the legislature. Our two 

s would then be compelled to heed ideologi 


: at they may need in electing legislative leaders ak 
“A cting administration measures. | 


(5) 


Allow Free Party Competition 
and Elections 


_ Other electoral reforms would also help ensure the 
ny lementation of the new Constitution and bring a 

ontinuing innovation and reform in the recruitment of 
ic al leaders, and in policy-making and administration. 
These are a strengthened and more effective Commission 
n Elections, equal protection to and proper regulation of 
accredited political parties regardless of political ideolo- 
gy, the conduct of political education programs, and the 
‘provision of state subsidy to political campaigns. 


(6) 


Promote Party Loyalty, Solidarity 
and Responsibility 


Lack of party unity and the frequency of party 
switching are traceable to several causes which cannot 
be checked entirely by legislation. However, various 
forms of party disloyalty and irregularities in party man- 
agement can be discouraged. The new Constitution can 
require the legislature to enact laws regulating the in- 
ternal affairs of political parties, under certain condi: 
tions, and penalizing party infidelity. 
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| representation of the parties in the leiniatre, 


Smnorlented parties in the legislature whose pice 
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If it becomes politically disadvantageous to @ 
parties, and if the individual careers of party me 
will be more directly bound up with their party's f 
more party members will assert their right to part € 
in party decisions, especially in nominating cand 
They will become interested in party platforms 
tions on policy issues, and they will insist on 
party procedures and proper behavior of member 
their part, an increasing number of our peop le 2 y wil 
the political parties to offer policies to solve 
lems and will hold the parties respons: ole i 
formance. 


| (1) ont Wa 
Shift to a Parliamentary Systen 


A change into a parliamentary or semi-t 
system, on top of the electoral refo 
could give an even greater boost to t 
to see fundamental political we mM 
our country to progress. much faste } 
but under-utilized talents, skills, and resource: 
possible since we regained our indepen ade enc 
important objective here is to have ar 
executive who is at the same time 1 
interests and demands of the peop 
countable to them for his failures. I 
semi-parliamentary system optional as ong 
elected President in a modified pres 
be changed more easily by the members of the 
than by impeachment, as provided rf ; te p 
stitution. | 

Tah 
In Conclusion = 

In short, to be truly progressive and re 
new Constitution must build into the political 
internal capability for innovation and renewal 
itical goals, institutions and practices by a rest 
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the underlying social and political forces in. 
Unless it is able to bring this about, the new 
will become little more than a 
noble intentions couched in platitudious phrases, . It 
add to the people’s discontent and cynicism. 


Short of a revolution, which | believe is not feasible 


presently or in the near future, how can menos 
constitutional reforms be carried out? §= 


aid sociologist has predicted that relatively sdiclltd 
| reforms are possible if the Constitutional Convention 
would be “followed by an upswing of social unrest and 
protest, followed perhaps by repression from the right 
and a further strengthening and unification of the forces 
on the left, to the point at which they may be able to 
bring about substantial change. The provocation and 
counter-provocation between students and the military in 
Manila streets may be part of this same process of un- 
ifying the left, and may even be planned for that pur- 
pose.”1 What this means is that it will take extraor- 
dinary pressure and enlightened self-interest, “a com- 
bination of pressure from ‘below’ and an intelligent open- 
ness to change ‘above’,”? to institute meaningful changes 
in and through the new Constitution. 


i 


Most of our people find it hard just striving for 
their bare subsistence, let alone seeking the good and 
just society envisioned in the present Constitution. At 
the same time, Filipino society is undergoing rapid social 
change reflected in a high population growth rate, ur- 
panization, rising expectations, politicization and radical. 
ism, the weakening of vertical ties between the strong 
and the weak, the rise of horizontal and interest-based 
organizations especially in the urban centers, violence 
and lawlessness, and the impact of technological change. 


Without a built-in constitutional capability for policy 
and institutional reforms adequate to rapidly changing 
1 John J. Carroll, “Philippine Social and Planned Change,” Selid- 


arity 6 (October, 1971) 10, p, 38 
2 Loe, cit, 
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conditions, the government will fail more and m : 
serve the people and to deserve their support. In n the a 
sence of the proper combination of socio-polit ia 
behind it, the new Constitution will not be in ip ed 
as desired by the delegates, simply because it it canr 
so implemented. 


If basic reforms in reallocating powers a yu 
are thwarted in or outside the Conventi te lica 
and skeptical moderates will have been p of 
prejudging the delegates, many of whom, : aft er ¢ 
long to the privileged families of our soci aty, 
powers that be who stand to lose the most in : 
amental change of the power structure. Me 


Instead of becoming cone io re rm. vi: 
Convention and the ratification and ; at 
the new Constitution, youthful voters, s 
formist middle-class citizens could — be 
and irretrievably alienated from 
It will be less difficult for ae 
sives to undermine our political ) 
class base will have been badly eroded 


When this happens a revoluti ionary situa 
develop from the mounting hardships and 
people, from the cumulative inadequ: 
ment, and from the increasing pro! 
those who would overthrow the e 
The defenders of the status quo in ; ts 
tutional Convention, for whatever reasons, ov 
this in mind. rd . 


PRESIDENT: 
Diosdado Macapagal 


PRESIDENT 
PRO-TEMPORE: 


Sotero H. Laurel 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 


Ramon A. Tirol 
Augusto L. Syjuco, Jr. 
Abraham F., Sarmiento 
Napoleon G. Rama 


FLOOR LEADERS: 
Edmundo B. Cea, Chairman 
Gregorio R. Puruganan 
_Leocadio K. Ignacio 

_ Reynaldo A. Villar 
Carlos J. Valdes 
Estanislao A. Fernandez 
Arturo F. Pacificador 
Jesus P. Garcia 

Cirillo Roy Montejo 

_ Mangontawar B. Guro 
Fidel P. Purisima 
Antonio D. Olmedo 


STEERING COUNCIL: 
Ramon A. Diaz, Chairman 
Carlos Ledesma, Vice-Chairman 
Antonio M. de Guzman 
Arturo V. Barbero 

Leoncio M. Puzon 
Demetrio A. Quirino, Jr. 
Jose F. S. Bengzon, Jr. 
Romeo T. Capulong 

Ramon M, Nisce 

Manuel C. Cruz 

Francisco Sumulong 

Jose Mari U. Velez 
Antonio §. Araneta, Jr. 
Edgardo J. Angara 
Ricardo G. Nepomuceno, Jr, 
Oscar L. Leviste 

Clemente A, Abundo 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Salvador ©. Balane 
Mateo A. Esparrago, Jr. 
Dandy K, Tupaz 

Oscar Ledesma 

Natalio B. Bacalso 
Pedro B. Uy Calderon 
Natalio R. Castillo, Jr. 
Valeriano C, Yancha 
Gabriel O. Yniguez 
Teodoro C. Araneta 
Lininding P. Pangandaman 
Francisco L. Abalos 
Dante P. Sarraga 
Midpantao L. Adil 
Rodolfo A. Ortiz 
Antonio R, Tupaz 
Gaudioso R. Buen 


SPONSORSHIP COUNCIL: 


Enrique J. Corpus, Chairman 
Ceferino P. Padua, 
Vice-Chairman 
Jose Y. Feria 
(Declaration of Principles 
and Ideologies) 
Jose R. Nuguid 
(Legislative Power) 
Alfredo J. Lagamon 
(Civil Service) 
Felix R. Alfelor, Jr. 
(Local Governments) 
Fernando Bautista 
(Education) 
Michael O. Mastura 
(National Integration) 
Felix G. Gaudiel, Sr. 
(National Language) 
Federico U. de la Plana 
(Arts and Culture) 
Salvador Z. Araneta 
(Human Resources and 
Manpower Development) 
George H. Viterbo 
(Sciences and Technology) 
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Magtanggol C, Guinigundo Vicente G. Sineo 
(Civil and Political Rights) (Executive Pe 
Emmanuel T. Santos Adolfo A, Angal =? 
(Social and Economic Rights) (Agricultural and Natar 


(Duties and Obligations of Ramon S. Ena 


Augusto T. Kalaw Resources) on 
Citizens and Ethics of Public (Constitutional E Bod 


Officials) Jesus V. Matas 
Juan V. Borra (Law Enforeemes A. 
(Suffrage and Electoral Peace and 
Reforms) Bonifacio H. Gilles 
Rogelio R. Panotes (National Se 
(Political Parties) Luis C. cutie. 
Rustico F. de los Reyes. Jr. (Foreign Relations) 
(Social Welfare) Jorge M. Kintanar 
Macario C. Camello (Mass Mee sia 
(Social Justice) Antero M. Bor : 
Emilio C. Macias II (Health) _ 
(Land Reform) Andres R. 
Fidel A. Santiago (Church and sta e 
(Labor) Julio H. Oza miz. 
Enrique M. Belo (Styley 
(Government Auditing) Eduardo M. Sison 


Augusto C. Sanchez 
(Preamble and National 
Identity) 

Sergio F. Tocao ‘hs 
(Citizenship) ;' ‘a 

Jesus G. Barrera ay 
(Judicial Power) a 

Alberto M. K. Jamir ‘ 1 : 
(Administrative and — ( tino 
Specialized Courts) — 0 

Emmanuel G, Aguilar 
(Taxation and Debt 


Management) it 
Rolando C. Piit _. cd 
(Monetary and Fiscal 
Policies) : 


Ernesto S. Amatong 
(Trade, Tariff and 
Commerce) ir 

Adolfo S. Azeuna 
(Foreign Investment, Yoana 
and Technical Assistance) 

Pablo S. Reyes 
(General Provisions) 

Pedro O, Valdez 
(Amendments to the 
Constitution) 

Oliveros FE, Kintanar 
(Franchises and Publie 
Utilities) 

Justino P. Hermoso 
(National Territory) 


Vice-Chairman 
Benjamin Rodrigue 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32, 


Rav) S. Manglapus 
Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
Victor Ortega 


Political Parties 
Chairman 

Reynaldo T, Fajardo 
Vice-Chairman 
Manuel F. Martinez 


Social Welfare 

Chairman 

Mercedes Cojuangco- 
Teodoro 

Vice-Chairman 

Maria Clara L, Lobregat 


Social Justice 
Chairman 
Teresita D,. Flores 
Vice-Chairman 
Romeo Gonzaga 


. Land Reform 


Chairman 

Antonio V. Raquiza 
Vice-Chairman 
Pedro P. Romualdo 


Labor ’ 
Chairman 

Cicero D, Calderon 
Vice-Chairman 

Lauro C. Arabejo 


Government Auditing — 
Chairman 

Celso D. Gafgan 
Vice-Chairman 
Damian V. Aldaba — 


Preamble and National 
Identity 

Chairman 

Ahmad D. Alonto 
Vice-Chairman 
Romualdo Mendiola 


Citizenship ¥ 
Chairman 

Vicente L, Pimentel 
Vice-Chairman 
Antonio V. Borromeo 


Judicial Power 
Chairman 

Dakila F, Castro 
Vice-Chairman 
Antonio T, Bacaltos 


Administrative and 
Specialized Courts 


Chairman 


Sandiale A, Sambolawar 
33. Taxation and Debt 
Management = 
Chairman : 4 99 
Artemio M. Lo prin 
Vice-Chairman. 
Jose N. Nolle 
34. Monetary and Fi 
Policies se 
Chawman 
Benjamin } 
Vice-Chairman 


ATC 0 n 
39. Fran, 


, coeds ON ie 


Vice-Chairmea 
Custodio Villalva 
41, Executive Power 7 


Chairman | 
Gerardo ‘S. Espina | a! 
Vice-Chairman 
Pedro G. Exmundo 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Richard J. edt 
Mass Media © 


Eddie P, Alanis 


Health 

Chairman 

Godofredo §. Reyes 
Vice-Chairman 
Lourdes §S. Trono 
Transitory Provisions 
Chairman 

Venancio L. Yaneza 
Vice-Chairman 

Mary Rose J. Ezpeleta 


Church and State 
Chairman 
Gregorio Tingson 
Vice-Chairman 
Tating Sangkula 


. Style 


Chairman 

Pedro L. Yap 
Vice-Chairman 
Mauro 0, Baradi 


58. 


59. 


Economie. : 
Implementation , 
Chairman = 
Gil G. Puyat, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman * 
Pedro Rodriguez 


Industrialization ; 
Chairman ' 
Domingo M. Guevara 
Vice-Chairman 
Mariano Ll. Badelles 


Housing and Urban 
Development 
Chairman 

Carlos Hilado 
Vice-Chairman 
Gonzalo O. Catan 


NON-DELEGATE 
OFFICERS: 


Jose V, Abueva 
Secretary 

Jose M. Ricafrente 
Asst, Secretary 

Humberto C, Garganera 
Sgt.-at-Arms 

Zosimo C, Flores 
Asst, Sgt.-at-Arms 
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DELEGATES TO THE Oe 
CONVENTION 


ABRA Lone District 
1. Arturo V. Barbero 
2. Loreto L. Seares 


AGUSAN DEL NORTE 
Lone District 
1. Edelmiro A, Amante 
2. Antonio R, Tupaz 


AGUSAN DEL SUR 

Lone District 
1. Lamberto M. Mordeno 
2. Vicente M. Guzman 


AKLAN Lone District 
1. Augusto B. Legaspi 
2. Godofredo P. Ramos 


ALBAY First District 
1. Jose A. Madrilejos, Jr. 
2. Salvador C, Balane 


Second District 


1. Domingo R. Imperial, Jr. 


2. Julian J. Locsin 


Third District 
1. Elfren R. Sarte 
2. Teresita D. Flores 


ANTIQUE Lone Dstrict 
1. Angel Salazar, Jr. 
2. Arturo F. Pacificador 


BATAAN Lone District 
1. Jose R. Nuguid 
2. Armando L. Abad, Sr. 


BATANES Lone District 
1. Custodio A. Villalva 
2. Geronimo M. Cabal 


BATANGAS First District 
1. Felixberto M. Serrano 
2. Antonio de las Alas, Sr. 


Second District 
1. Honesto Mendoza 
2, Jose P, Leviste, Jr. 
3, Antonio C. Alano 


- BULACAN First I Di 


Ben Pedro N Nise : 
Second District eS 
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Third Distriey 
1. Sotero H 
2, Artemio i sure 
8. Oscar L. Leviste. 


BENGUET Lone District 
1. Floro R. Bugnosen > 
2, Fernando Bautista _ 


BOHOL First ee ne ~~ 
1. Natalio stillo, 4 Ir nd 
2. Victor de pete 


Second District 
1. Teogenes Borja — 7 
2. Jose S. Zafra ois esta 


Third. District.) 75% oa 
1. Carlos P. Garcia 
(deceased) «2 
2. Simplicio M. ‘apt i 


BUKIDNON| Lone 1 i 
1. Dante P. & 
2. Luis R. 
uP Alfredo J tat 


a 


a ap 


cP ae 


1. Pablo S._ 
2. Dakila F 
a3 Mateos: A 


3. Ce 

4. Cont : 
CAGAYAN First D 
1. Manuel T. Molii 
2. Jose eh ee. 


Leoncio M. Puzon As 
a1 Osear L, Lazo 


CAMARINES NORTE | 

Lone District ~a) 1€ 
1. Rogelio E. Panotes 

2. Fernando S. Vinggna Sr. 

; 


7 


micdine = 5 


3. Jose 
ges M. K. J: amir 


CEE BU First District ma 
1. Lydia D. Rod ane 


- 2, Casimiro R. pdguen Ab a 


econd District BAT 
1. Pedro L. Yap 
2. Marcelo B. Fernan — 
3. Natalio B. Bacalso 
4. Jesus P. Garcia 
Third District 
1. Napoleon G. Rama 
2, Antonio T. Bacaltos 
Fourth District 
1. Oliveros E, Kintanar 


2. Hilario G, Davide, Jr. 


Fifth District 
1. Jorge M. Kintanar 
2, Pedro B, Uy Calderon 
Sixth District 


1. Andres R. Flores 
2. Franels M. Zosa 


“ ne a RIENT Ti! ‘AL 


~ Lone Dis 
oe Antonio: ‘D. ( 
EASTERN S/ ae 
Lone District 1 nekh | 
1. Jaime C. Opinion Zz 
2. Generoso A. Juaban ; 


IFUGAO Lone District _ 
1. Gaspar R, Ponchinlan 
2. Raymundo Baguilat 


ILOCOS NORTE 

First District = 
1. Antonio V. Raquiza 
2. Federico B. Ablan, Sr. 


Second District 
1. Gregorio R, Bare 
2. Emerito M. Salva 


ILOCOS SUR First District 
1. Ramon 8S, Encarnacion 
2. Melchor G, Padua, Jr. 
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Second District 
1. Godofredo S. Reyes 
2. Eduardo Ma, Guirnalda 


ILOILO First District 
1. Salvador B,. Britanico 
2. Lourdes S. Trono 


Second District 

1. Emilio M. de la Cruz II 

2. Osear Ledesma 
Third District 

1. Manuel C. Locsin 

2. Amanio D. Sorongon 
Fourth District 

1. Ramon A. Gonzales 

2. Licurgo T. Tirador 
Fifth District 

1. Sonia S. Aldeguer 

2. Juan V. Borra 


ISABELA Lone District 
1. Benjamin C. Reyes 
2. Heherson T. Alvarez 
3. Francisco B, Albano, Jr. 
4. Leocadio E. Ignacio 
5. Celso D. Gafigan 


KALINGA-APAYAO 

Lone District 
1. Infante S. Calaycay 
2. Eubulo G. Verzola 


LAGUNA First District 
1. Jose A. Yulo, Jr. 
2. Manuel A. Concordia 
3. Amado G. Garcia 
4. Vicente G. Hocson 


Second District 


1, Estanislao A. Fernandez 
2. Rustico F. delos Reyes, Jr. 


LANAO DEL NORTE 
Lone District 
1. Mariano LI]. Padelles 
2. Luis A. Quibranza 
3. Francisco L, Abalos 


LANAO DEL SUR 
Lone District 

1. Ahmad Domocao Alonto 
2. Mangontawar B, Guro 
3. Lininding P, Panganda- 

man 

4. Oga M. Mapupuno 
5. Pangalian M. Balindong 
6. Toeod D, Macaraya 


LA UNION First 


2. Pedro O. Valdez ~ 
Second District fad 
1. Antonio M. de 


Second District, i re 


Third District _ 


Third District i 


1. Victor F, O 


LEYTE First District 8 
1. Cirilo Roy tio = 
2 Eduardo pI re : 


1, Damian Y. Alda 
2: Frans E 


1. Ramon V. Salz 
2, Antero M. Bongbons 


Fourth District a ° . 
1. Domingo Velos 


2. Flor L. Ses 


a¢al a 


1: nepadtae TF 
2. Salvador L. | 
8. Fide] A. S: 


Second District a ye 


1. Roberto S, : 
2. Juan T. ver 


tel On 
\ Ul: inc 
m 


+¥ By VINDORO 
: z += 


juntos 


, ey Hes se 
RIENTAL MIND Vict ‘ 


1. Jose eA. Lalo “al nf 
2 . Juan Luces Ene 
3. Ande S. Tolentino, Jr. 


OCCIDENTAL MISAMIS_ 


8. Eliza eth C, Johnston 


ORIENTAL MISAMIS 
ne District 

1, Aquilino Pimentel, Jr. 
2. Rolando C. Piit 
8. Felino Neri (deceased) 
4, Pablo S. Reyes 


OCCIDENTAL NEGROS 
First District 
. Carlos Ledesma 
. Rodolfo A. Gamboa 
. Benito Montinola, Sr. 
. Emmanuel G. Aguilar 
. Ramon Hortinela, Jr, 
. Romeo C, Gonzaga 
Second District 
1. Arsenio B, Yulo, Jr. 


2. Carlos Hilado 
3. Loreto VY. Valera 


Third District 
S Gregorio Tingson 
. Plaride] G, Villadelgado 
“4 Jacinto Montilla 
4, Juan G, Yulo 


Bed had 


‘wengz 


1. Luis Catu i 

2. Numeriano " ‘oil 
Third District — 

1. Ricardo B. ‘Primfeias > 

2, Emiliano L, Abalos as 
Fourth District — oy 
1, Reynaldo A. Villar — i 

2. Jose M, Aruego 


Fifth District — 
1, Felix M, Mamenta, Jr. 
2, Jesus M. Reyes 


QUEZON First District 
1, Rodolfo D. Robles 
2. Edgardo J, Angara 
8. Vincent L. Recto 
4. Leandro P, Garcia 


Second District 
1. Gi] G. Puyat, Jr. 
2. Cesar A, Caliwara 
8, Oscar F, Santos 
4, Benjamin M, Campomanes 


RIZAL First District 
. Raul 8. Manglapus 
. Jesus G, Barrera 
. Voltaire R. Garcia 
. Salvador Z. Araneta 


Foal 


re © vecpahtenees 


. Jose S. Concepcion, Jr. #9 


5 
6. Jose Mari Velez 
7. Jose Y. Feria 
8. Augusto T. Kalaw 
9. Jose Ma. V. Paredes 
~ 10. Miguel P. Cuaderno, Sr. 
11. Teopisto T. Guingona, Jr. 
12. Leonardo Siguion-Reyna 
18. Ceferino P. Padua 
14, Alejandro A. Lichauco 
15. Tomas C. Benitez 
(Deceased) 
16. Mary Rose J. Ezpeleta 
17. Augusto Caesar Espiritu 
18. Augusto L. Syjuco, Jr. 


Second District $ 
bee 1. Pacifico A. Ortiz 

_ 2. Gilberto M. Duavit 
8. Emilio de la Paz, Jr. 
|. 4 Francisco S. Sumulong 
| r . Augusto C. Sanchez 


SROMELON Lone District 
ae 1. Manuel F. Martinez 
ye 2. Ernesto G. Ang 


SAMAR Lone District 

1, Decoroso Rosales 
ny 2. Romualdo R. Mendiola 
8. Ramon V. Mijares 


— 4. Valeriano C. Yancha 


- SORSOGON First District 
1. Pacifico F, Lim 
2. Bonifacio H. Gillego 
_ Second District 
1. Jose L. Lachica 
2. Celso P. Tabuena 


SOUTH COTABATO 
Lone District 
1. Rodolfo A. Ortiz 
2. Tomas T. Falgui 
3. Fidel P. Purisima 
4, Arturo P. Pingoy 


SOUTHERN LEYTE 


Lone District 


1. Gabrie] O. Yniguez AAG 
2. Federico U. de la Plana 


M S U 
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Note: 


ating Sangkula > 
3. Benjamin Abubakar, Jr. 
SURIGAO DEL NORTE 
Lone District 


1. Constantino M. Navarro, Jr. 
a Fanny -C. Garcia 


SURIGAO DEL SUR | 
Lone District 
1. Vicente L. Pimentel 
2. Eriberto B. Misa 


TARLAC First District 
1. Mercedes C. Teodoro 
2. Homobono C. Sawit 


Second District 
1. Jose Y. Feliciano 
2. Ramon M. Nisce 


ZAMBALES Lone District 
1. Richard J. Gordon 
2. Enrique J. Corpus 
3. Luis D. Santos 


ZAMBOANGA DEL NORTE 
Lone District 

1. Augusto G. Saguin 

2. Adolfo S, Azcuna 

8. Ernesto S. Amatong 


ZAMBOANGA DEL SUR 
Lone District 

. Vincenzo A, Sagun 

. Roseller T. Lim 

. Wilfredo G. Cainglet 

. Antonio M. Ceniza 

. Maria Clara L. Lobregat 
Teodoro C. Araneta 
Pedro M. Rodriguez, Jr. 
. Ramon V. Blancia 

. Benjamin A. Rodriguez 


WHOAAMPReHNE 


Only one delegate, from 
the lone district of Cotabato, 
has not been proclaimed. 
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